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authoritative book on guns ever published! 

Every phase of shooting and hunting, every pRiwdy Sh ye = 73 
type of rifle, shotgun and revolver, every kind ca aot eee cee 
of ammunition, every gunsight is fully described Game Rifle. Rifle Sights & Sight 
in simple, non-technical language—with illus- 


ing. Game Shooting & Judgment 

of Range. 
trations and diagrams galore! ® How to Hit 'Em With a Rifle 
Percentage Shooting. Duck Guns 
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Written by one of America’s foremost experts, it , & Duck Loads. The Upland Shot 
brings you page after page of helpful information S GUNS AND GUNNING Ss anSee than ne gun. How to Hit Em With a Shot : 
on hunting ducks, pheasants, grouse, quail, deer, bears, pedia of information—it’s exciting, absorb- gun. Fitting the Shotgun. Trap 

ew , . ing reading from beginning to end—a and Skeet Shooting. Choosing th: 
moose, sheep, goats and all kinds of small game. It's book that will bring you hours of pleasure Field Glass. 
literally packed with advice and suggestions that will and enjoyment! Because you may never ® Bear Hunting. Grouse Shoot- 
help you get more game, more birds and more fun out again be able to own this famous volume ing. Deer Stalking. Moose Hunt- 
of your days in the open! at the bargain price of only $1.98 we urge Ceten lnc Pinch Pleud ene : 

Just think! While the supply lasts, you can own this you—in your own interest—to mail the ing. The All-Around Battery. 
“best-seller” among gun books for only $1.98 —the coupon now, before our edition is ex- 


hausted! If you don’t agree that Guns and * The Care of Firearms. The 


very same book for which thousands of sportsmen are , ; - s — > for 
: P Gunning is the most helpful book for esting Rit. Sheeting 





gladly paying $5.00 in bookstores everywhere! You / . "7 Women. Shooting Formalities. 
$3.02) fill P d 7 il h a ° sportsmen you ve ever seen, simply return The Future of American Shooting. 
Save QdIUZ) Just 1 out and mail the money-saving it and we'll refund every cent you paid! The Gunner's Glossary. 


coupon today—efore it’s too late! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW ! | 
aL eect JUST MAIL THIS COUPON TODA 


IS POSSIBLE... " 
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Thousands of copies of Guns and Gunning have been 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

sold in bookstores at the regular price of $5.00. But Please send me my copy of Guns . Gunning. I will pay postman only $1.98 

OUTDOOR LIFE felt that. this great book deserved with the $5.00 | pone. ee , this book is ideutiod | in oy gad contents i 
4 : et ea : ae with the bookstore edition ‘or any reason | am dissatis may return ‘ 

a much larger readership than it could get through book in 10 days and you will refand my money in full. 


bookstore sales alone. So we arranged with the copy- 
right owners to accept only a fraction of their usual 
royalty as an experiment to permit us to publish this 
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limited edition for our own readers at the cut price of Add . 

$1.98. This $1.98 edition CANNOT be obtained in res a 

bookstores. The bookstore price remains at $5.00! : > ‘ 
Mail the coupon today and be sure of getting your CRY ent  amemans State... seagrass 

copy of this $5.00 volume at this bargain price of If you prefer to send P38 now we pay postage. REPUTE. 
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Anglers went fishing with Pflueger Tackle long before they used pneumatic 
tires. Pflueger Hooks, Baits, Reels, Lines, and other items of Pflueger Fishing 
Tackle were being made—and bought by fishermen— even before the day of 
“high-wheelers” or “the gay nineties.” 


No matter how you get out to your fishing waters this season, your method 
of travel will not be new to the name “Pflueger.” Pflueger appreciates the 
part that fine tackle has served in encouraging today’s millions of anglers to 
make fishing a great national recreation. And, when better days arrive, 
Pflueger will again carry on with the development and manufacture of tackle 
which makes better fishing for everybody. 


The Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER’’) 
A Great Name in Tachle 
PFLUEGER SUPREME BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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BBill Peterson is a welder 
in the shipyards. When Bill got back 
from World War I, he opened a garage 

ran it until last September. They told 
him he was too old for this war so he’s 
doing his part in a war industry—an 
important part—like so many other 
Americans. 

Bill’s health, and the health of all 
war workers is important, not only to 
the individual but to our war program. 
That’s why thousands of civilian de- 
fense guards, air raid wardens and men 
in war industries wear Pendleton 
Shirts. They find them necessary for 
all-weather comfort and protection as 
have American sportsmen for so many 
ye ars. 

Because Pendleton fabrics are being 
used by our fighting forces our civilian 
produc tion is necessarily limited, 
Stocks, however, are still available. 
For the name of your nearest Pendleton 
merchant—write to Pendleton Woolen 
Mills, Portland, Oregon. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


® When you buy WAR BONDS, you’re 
Saving, not giving! Series E WAR 
BONDS are worth 33% percent more 
in 10 years! You get back $4 for every 
$3 you invest! 

® These BONDS, when held to ma- 
turity (10 years), yield 2.9 percent per 
year on your investment, compounded 


semiannually! 

@ Joining a Pay Roll Savings Plan 
makes savings easy! 

® Joining your bank’s Victory Club (it 
works like any Thrift or Christmas 
Club) is a convenient way to save for 
War Bonds for those who aren’t mem- 
bers of a Pay Roll Savings Plan, 


On all the coasts of the Seven 
Continents today there’s scarcely a 
square foot of sand where free children 
can play in peace. 

On every sea of the Seven Seas ships 
and men are being sent to the bottom 
by torpedo and gunfire. 

In a dozen conquered countries 
people are starving. American soldiers 
—our soldiers— American women and 
children—our own people, are in con- 
centration camps taking orders from 
the brutal Japs. 

Better drop those rose-colored glasses 
and look at the facts! 

A desperate struggle is ahead of us. 
We must outmatch our enemies, plane 
for plane, ship for ship, and gun for 
gun, otherwise our own country will 
take its place on the long list of de- 
feated nations. 

Our choice is a simple one. Fight— 
or help those who are fighting. Man 
a gun or pay for that gun. Drop a 
bomb or pay for the bomb. With War 
Bonds. With every single nickel, dime 
or dollar we can. 

Join the Pay Roll Savings Plan, 
whoever you are, wherever you work. 
Let your employer set aside 10% of 
your pay every payday. Each time 
your savings amount to $18.75, you 
get a bond worth $25.00 in ten years. 
That’s the way we Americans will do 
it. We won’t sit back indifferent. 
We won’t ‘‘wait and see’’ until 
there’s nothing left to see. 

“Do it now” is a good American 
slogan. So let’s do it! 


It’s later than you think! 


® You can have enough money to doa 
lot of things you’d like to do, and to 
buy the many things you’ll need after 
the war is over, if you save enough in 
War Bonds every pay day NOW! 


® You can start buying WAR BONDS 
by buying War Stamps for as little as 
10 cents. 


vv 
acter’ 1O% in War Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by OUTDOOR LIFE 











“My Argoflex gives me Ab. 
. . ‘ 
easier focusing” 
says 


ED ARNOLD of Burlingame, Calif. 


focus is all important in 


HARPNESS of 


catching the fleeting, wanted expression 
in close-up work. In fact, without it you 
seldom get a good picture 

The full sized Argoflex ground glass with 
its high powered magnifier helps you get the 
picture you want... as Mr. Arnold says 


“We can focus easily 
Argoflex will make your photography eas- 
get a new one, there may 


ier, too. If you cant 


be a good used one at your Argus dealer's 











ann arbor michigan 


Made Cameras 


Sine stenevican . 





The more you're on your 
feet the more Russells 
cn do for you. Because 
Russell Moccasins are 


BUILT for comfort . 
built to give your feet the 











The Russell Moccasin 
is the TRUE Moccasin a a a a aa 
Note how the vamp flexible freedom that only 
* & @ »ntinuous l genuine hand-sewed 
piece of leathe cra soccasin . re 1 
dling the foot. This 4 mocca in can Eive you 
vides proper ‘‘roll'’ for Yet, Russells cost no more 
walking comfort than ordinary shoes If 
your dealer can’t supply 
Y Bie IPI ) 
“ you, we will direct Vaen 
Frequently, we can't® jade to measure, there is 


make deliveries with 
usual promptness. 
UncleSam comes first. 
Therefore, we ask your 
cooperative patience. J 


no foot too hard for us to 
fit. Write for catalog 


W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
920 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. 


RUSSELL 


HAND SEWED MOCCASINS 




















| age of 13, N. R. Ca- 
| sillo wrote the first 





Outdoor Liffers 


Introducing some new contributors —and reporting on old friends 


WO watery sub- 


jects, the Navy 
and fish, ran neck 
and neck as the 


chief interests of 
C. Howard Baltzo, 
but the fish finally 
won out. Graduated 
from the Univer- 
sity of Washington 
as a Bachelor of 
Science in Fisher- 
ies, with a commis- 
sion as ensign in the Naval Reserve on 
the side, his first step was to take pre- 
liminary flight training with the idea 
of being a Naval aviator, but found it 
wasn't his line, so turned to fisheries. 

It was on a survey for the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service that Baltzo had the 
experiences related in “Alaska Pike? 
Phooey!” While investigating the spawn- 
ing grounds of the red salmon in the 
upper Wood River lakes of Alaska, his 
partner and he got back into territory 
as wild as any that remains on this 
globe. Moose resented the racket set up 
by their outboard—but were merely curi- 
ous about the men themselves—and flat- 
tened areas in the grass along the 
streams were still warm to the touch 
and reeking of bear when the two sur- 
veyors came upon them. 

Now a fishery inspector for the Wash- 
ington State Department of Fisheries, 
3altzo patrols Puget Sound to arrest 
violators of the fishery regulations, both 
sport and commercial, and has become 
convinced, he says, that one of the most 
important aspects of conservation lies in 
this matter of law enforcement. 





ATEST admirer of our August cover 

(the sportsman-soldier which we re- 
produced as a fishing calendar last 
month) is none other than W. L. Macken- 
zie King, Prime Minister of Canada. On 
a trip to New York a few weeks ago, 
the Prime Minister called on his friend, 
Edward R. Hewitt, famous angler and au- 
thority on trout. Hewitt showed the cov- 
er to his visitor, explaining that it was 
painted by his son-in-law, Gordon Ste- 
venson. The Prime Minister was enthu- 
siastic in his praise and asked for a 
copy, so Hewitt had one framed and sent 
to him. A tasty and appropriate decora- 
tion, we might remark, for the office of 
even a Prime Minister. 


OF ptt than a 
quarter of a 


century ago, at the 


of his more-than- 
500 published arti- 
cles. It was about 
what he fondly be- 
lieved were the fine 
points of frog hunt- 
ing, and though a 
magazine thought 
enough of it to pay him the chest-swell- 
ing sum of $1.50, the experienced old- 
sters in his neighborhood got a laugh 
out of it. It seems he recommended us- 
ing .22 hollow points for “flattening ’em 





out,” which inspired one of his critics 
to remark: “Might’s well use .30/30 soft 
points and save yourself the trouble of 
picking ’em up.” 

A New Hampshire lad, Casillo headed 
for far places upon graduating from col- 
lege, and soon found himself hired out 
as a salmon-trap watcher in Alaska. 
Three months of that was enough; he 
returned to the United States and set 
tled for keeps in Pennsylvania, and has 
never regretted it. He and his wife have 
fished all across the continent, though 

Casillo, who is a biology instructor 
also plays nursemaid to three or four 
cameras, and to 128 gallons of tropical 
fish when not writing. His piece in this 
issue is: “Wake ’Em Up With Worms.” 


ISHING and 

hunting began for 
Edward A. Schmel- 
ler, author of 
“Moose Treasure 
Map,” at the age of 
12, and only recent- 
ly have been cur- 
tailed to any ex- 





tent. As assistant 
plant manager of 
an Ohio company 
which is the na- 


tion’s largest producer of sand and per- 


manent-mold castings for all war ma 
terials, his time for outdoor sports is 
now pretty limited. 

Over the years, however, Schmeller 


has fished for trout in Quebec, musk: 

lunge in Ontario, channel bass in Vil 
ginia, and big sharks in Florida. Fle has 
literally caught tons of fish, he figures, 
but the biggest single piece Was a 
lb. shark, concuered and towed to shor 
after three hours’ fighting on a surf-cast- 
ing outfit using 18-thread line and a 200- 


60 


yard-capacity reel. Since he _ started 
hunting, he has accounted for 30 dee: 
in addition to the moose in his tale 

ART of a letter just received from 


dated and 
reads S 


Lieut. Chas. Askins Jr., not 
written “Somewhere at Sea,” 
follows 

“Right now time is dragging most m 
notonously. I am afraid I make a poor 
sailor. I shall be heartily glad to get 
ashore, though there is one good thing 
about this voyage— it is taking me aw 
from England. I got rained on so much 
there I began to fear I'd start grow- 
ing webs between my toes. The sun is 
beating down so hard now that I want to 
take off my long-handled underwear. 

“Looks as though I may land in a s] 


+ 


shoot- 


where I can do some big-game 

ing—in addition to Nazis of course. I 
missed my hunting this fall, but you 
can bet I'll be on the lookout for op- 


portunities to kill a little game.” 

The lieutenant’s destination may have 
been a mystery to him at time of writ- 
ing, but we believe that, like us, you 
can make a shrewd guess as to what it 


was. It is also a reasonable assumpti 

in our opinion, that before long he will 
have a chance to demonstrate his cele- 
brated skill with firearms—on a certain 


type of vermin. 
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YSTERY of the month: Com- 
plaints were made to sheriff of 
McDonough County, Iil., that 
strange animal was scaring cattle and 
horses. Deputy Howard Dunbar was 
sent to investigate. Bull elk, discovered 


on farm of Mrs. Lizzie Clark, south of 
Macomb, was shot by Dunbar. Investi- 
gator of state Department of Conserva- 
tion reported that absence of marks on 
elk’s body made it evident that animal 
had not been in captivity, at least re- 
cently. No lost elk reported, no elk 
known to exist in Where did this 
one come from? Solved mystery. 
Medina, N. Y., man, summoned Maurice 


state. 


O’Brien, state game protector, to investi- 
gate what he thought was a time bomb 
| in his house. Heard it ticking at night, 
| feared the worst because recently he’d 
| had trouble with a hired man. O’Brien 
| found a cricket in the wall. 
Deer-and-bear doings: Long Tom Cur- 
rier, Pittsburg, N. H., tells with glee of 
how he guided a hunter eager to get big 
buck, who promised bonus of $1 for 


| every point on antlers of 


FERRUARY, 


deer bagged. 
18 points, 
More 


Tom guided him to buck with 
and the sport got the buck 


than 100 bears bagged in Washington 
County, Me., the first week of last sea- 
son... Eight deer taken by archers in 


Allegan County, Mich., 
last season alone. Biggest 
buck which weighed 326 lb. 


in the first half of 
10-point 
being 


was 
before 
NAw- SHE GAVE ME 


A SUBSCRIPTION To THE 
» FEMALES* HOME JoURNAL 


DIO YOUR WIFE GIVE 
YOu THAT RIFLE Sue. 
PROMISED FoR XMAS ? 
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dressed. Michigan archers either luckier 
or more skilled than New York’s In 
Westchester County, N. Y., where deer 
hunting only is legal with long bow, 
there was just a single kill 

Bird brevities: Plastic surgery on a 
duck. Mallard duck in park lake, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., was observed by park super- 
intendent to be in deep distress. Duck 
was captured. Upper bill missing, per- 
haps having been amputated by snap- 
ping turtle. Local dentist molded new 
bill from pink plastic, and fitted it to 
Stump. Duck now feeding again, but 
getting cross-eyed from looking at its 
Strange new pink bill Anyone know 
of a bigger wild turkey? C. J. Kittrell, 
Tarrant, Ala., in 1941 season killed in 
Talladega National Forest a _ aqobbler 


weighing 30% Ib. Ducks Unlimited 
estimates that southward flight of ducks 
in 1942 numbered 97 million birds, in- 
crease of 22 millions over 1941 

The way of the transgressor: J. H. 


1943 


PARSONS 


made big 
hunters 


Dozier, Texas wardei 
haul last October 
with 142 Federal 
law provides limit of 10 doves a day. The 
four lawbreakers paid $844 fine, forfeited 
hunting year Retired 
Detroit policeman, resident of Ken- 
tucky, caught by Everett E. Tucker of 
Michigan Department of Conservation, 
in that state, with 52 pheasants in pos 
session. Also, had in loaded .880 awu- 
pistol and loaded .22 automatic 
Michigan; a loaded 
rifle, 12 sawed-off 
gauge automatic shotgun, 
Carried resident hunt- 
both Kentucky and 
was fined more than 
jail, and con- 
were begun for 
automobile 


qgamie 
Arrested four 


doves in possession. 


rights fora 


now 


car 
tomatic 
neither 
.22 repeating 
shotgun, 12 
and a blackjack. 
ing licenses for 
Michigan. Violato7 
$200, given 90 
demnation proceedings 
confiscation of 


registered in 
gauge 


days in 


guns and 


Yellowstone Park Trout 


EWER anglers in the Yellowstone 

National Park in 1942 meant more 
trout, according to Livingston, Mont., 
fishermen. These men agree that the 
fishing was the best in years. 

The Yellowstone River is the most 
popular stream in the park, not only 


with local anglers but with tourists. The 
heaviest fishing load is at the famed 
Fishing Bridge, at the outlet of Yellow- 
stone Lake. Better fishing is found, 
however, downstream to the falls. The 
trout are cutthroats, run a fairly even 
size, with perhaps 1% lb. the average. 
Small dry flies, with No. 14’s preferred, 
are the most successful. Colorado 
spinners also are good. 


Yellowstone Falls the river 
but there are trails 
canyon, and messes of 
usually the reward of 
anglers who are willing to make the 
effort. It was in the Yellowstone River 
outside of the park boundaries that the 
National Trout Derby Committee of 
Livingston staged their 1942 Derby. 

The Madison River and its tributaries 

the Gibbon and the Firehole—are ex- 
cellent fishing streams of the slow-mov- 
ing, meadow type. In them loch levens 
and rainbows of good size are abundant. 
Here, small dry flies work well. 

The angler who is willing to go to the 
trouble and take the time to get into 
the back country of the park will find 
in alpine lakes and mountain streams 
trout in primitive abundance. Yellow- 
stone Lake covers 139 sq. mi., and lies 
at an altitude of 7,730 ft. It gives ex- 
cellent fishing, particularly around 
Stephenson Island where cutthoats fair- 
ly swarm. Hebgen Lake, on Madison 
River, gives good early-season fishing 
for large rainbows and loch levens. 


Below the 
is difficult of 
down into the 
large trout are 


access, 


too, 
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Bonanza Wa Angiens 





{ = Come to friendly, peaceful Ocale. Mayniticent hunting for quail, dove, 
\ 


“ducks, deer, turkey in season. Over 150 lakes and streams offer superb 
—“ __ black bass fishing. Floride's greatest netural wonders including bem- 
ous Silver Springs. Write for free book- 
let. H.G. Smith, Chamber of Commerce 


AnD MARION COUNTY FLORIDA 


Kingdom ° 7] 










Old MexicomBear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 


Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 
New + t= Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 


1 trained hounds. 
information, write 


Experienced guides and well 


=e guaranteed. For full 
. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 


BAIT CASTING 
se SIMPLIFIED! 


Packed with expert 
advice on casting, re- 
trieving the lure, 
striking, playing and 
netting, night casting, 
and beating a “black- 
lash.’ Pointers on use 
of natural and arti- 
ficial lures, “thread- 
line” casting, salt wa 
ter casting, care of 
tackle, and the effect 
of weather and sea- 
Also “Guide to Better ( containing 
valuable advice by 12 leading bait casters. Fully 
illustrated. 92 pages. Se - only 25c for your copy 
Address Dey 
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FRE —See this Amazing New Dis- 
covery. Mail Coupon Today 


Why suffer with rupture? You need never wear your truss 

again! You will be amazed at the wonderful successful 

results. See how this discovery works), FREE. Coren 
sts you nothing. No obligation. Mall coupon TODA 
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: : PNEUMATIC INSTITUTE CO., 103 Park Ave., N. Y. 





Pnouhee be ONMORWE Line 





sons. ‘atches,”’ 


today! 





Throw Away] 
Your Trussa 


seal and wrapper * ‘Amazing 
Thi ‘pines me under no obligation 
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J PROPERTI Fs 
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for Sale or Lease 


CANADIAN PANDS 47 
A<-Seized and Sold Yor Taxes 7-2 


$ 58 buys island 
$ 81 buys 25 acre 
$12! buys 96 acres lake tront 
$130 buys 40 ac es main highway 
$234 buys 60 acres wiih stream 













hunting camp 









I f : , | 7 ; sm, nonth mayments if 
V lay f¢ wr free booklet with full 
Room 607, 

TAX SALE SERVICE eaSate Sinks 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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MIDDLE-AGED BUSINESS MEN OR 
SALESMEN 7 ./o/0 /§ Who Larned... 


‘400 to'2000 In A Month 


HALF-MILLION DOLLAR 
company, established over 
two decades, has opening for 
men capable of interviewing 
public officials, heads of indus- 
schools, 










tries, army camps, 
churches, stores, large growers 
and farmers in cities and sur- 
rounding towns. Car not essential 
as many of our men travel by bus. 
We deliver your orders, collect for them 
and advance your earnings daily. Priori- 
ties in other lines greatly benefit us as there are 
no priorities in our line. Men who were ‘‘bank- 
rupt’’ when they started with us now have | 
homes and security Big season starts soon 


Rush name, age for particulars 








Just tell me where you want handsome, 
powerful muscies. Are you fat and 
flabby? Or skinny and gawky? Are 

you short-winded, pepiess? Then 
write for my 48 page F..CE ROOK 
about **Dynamic Tension"’ and 

Jearn how, in only 15 minutes a 
day, I can make you a healthy, 
confident, power- 
ful HE-MAN, 

CHARLES 

ATLAS, Dept. 
1362 115 E. 
23 St., N.Y.C. 





don’t WORRY 
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needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous appli- 
ence permits theopening 
toclose, yet holds reduc- 
ible rupture securely, 
com fortably—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads orstiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
l’'ree Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan 
nae ary results.Correspondence confidential. 


}OOKS COMPANY 154-B State St., Marshall, Mich. 


HIGH PRAISE FROM 
EXPERT SMOKERS_ 


PIPE LOVERS WHO 
RELISH THE 
MOST EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS— 


Wars experts can't tell the mild, smooth 
flavor of Country Doctor Pipe Mixture from 
their costliest blends—man! this tobacco must 
have something! 


AN 8 TOBACCO BLEND 


* contains no less than cight 





“Country Doctor 


of the world’s finest tobaccos. Each specially 
selected. All expertly blended to make a full 
bodied smoke with richness ... a “vintage” 


flavor... pleasant fragrance ... and no bite! 


NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Costliest blends can’t beat it for fine-tobacco 
enjoyment. Priced low. Try it! 


write Philip 
New York.) 


(If your dealer doesn't have it yet 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., 


Country Doctor 


Pyle Misti 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 





_ VICE PRESIDENT, Box 711, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Tex. 















Florida Bass Fishing 


HILE there are many waters in 
Florida that have become inacces- 
sible due to gas rationing, fortunately 
much of the best fishing is convenient to 
small cities and towns. As there now are 
many restrictions on salt-water fishing, 
my recommendations are confined to 
bass fishing, for which Florida is noted. 
McIntosh, a small town in Marion 
County, is located on Orange Lake, one 
of the finest lakes in the state for big 
bass, crappies, and jackfish. A small 
hotel offers accommodations, and boats 
are available within short walking dis- 
tance. You can go from Orange Lake 
through Cross Creek, made famous by 
the book of that name, into Lochloosa, 
another splendid lake for big fish. 

Dunellon, a small city on the With- 
lacoochee River, has good hotel and 
tourist accommodations, with boats, 
guides, and tackle available. The river, 
and its backwater, west of Dunnellon, is 
noted for big, fighting bass. 

Leesburg is a fine little city, right in 
the heart of some of the best bass fish- 
ing in the state. Hotels, rooming houses, 
and tourist cabins offer good accommo- 


dations, and fishing on near-by Lake 
Harris, adjacent Lake Griffin, and on 
the Ocklawaha River, of which Lake 


Griffin is a part of the headwaters, is 


excelient. These cities may be easily 
reached by rail or bus, as may other 
good locations. 

Top-notch accommodations, with 
splendid fishing close by, may be found 
at Eustis, Mt. Dora, and other towns 
within less than 20 mi. of Leesburg.— 


Herbert McNeal. 


IT HAPPENS-- NO.1 





Tips for Bass Anglers 


LMOST in the geographical center of 
Florida are Lakes Kissimmee and 
Hatchineha, the former lying due east 
of Lake Wales. Each gives fine bass fish- 
ing. Northwest of Vero Beach, and with- 
in a few miles of that place, is Lake Blue 
Cypress, also good. For really excellent 
bass fishing, go to Lakeport, on Lake 
Okeechobee. Another top-hole location 
is on the St. Johns River, between Lake 
Washington and Lake Saw Grass. Lake 
Helen Blazes, in the same area, also is 
very good. If you favor river fishing, 
you'll find the Kissimmee River, south 
of Lake Kissimmee, very good. 


The Tennessee Valley 


BOUT 12 years ago, the Clinch River, 

in the Tennessee Valley of Tennes- 
see, was a shallow, warm-water stream— 
a typical sucker stream—but in the last 
two years some of the largest rainbow 
trout ever caught in the South have 
come out of this river. Since the Norris 
Dam was constructed, the water con- 
ditions in the river have become greatly 
different; now the water that feeds the 
river comes from the base of the dam, 


and consequently it is cold. Water of 
48 degrees is plenty cold for trout, and 
anyone who has fished the river will 


tell you that it also has plenty of food. 
Norris Lake is an exceptionally good 


place to fish for bass and wall-eyed pike, 
and catches of 4, 5, and 6-lb. bass are 
not uncommon. Bass and wall-eyes will 
strike viciously at live minnows and arti- 
ficials. The lake has both large and 
smallmouth bass, Kentucky bass, sauger, 
black crappies, several species of catfish, 
and carp, as well as the wall-eyes. 

Quail and grouse hunting are good in 
that area, and that applies to duck hunt- 
ing also.—Fred H. Blood. 


IT HAPPENS-- NO.2 
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Alabama Gulf Coast 


T ORANGE Beach, Ala., on the Gulf 
Coast, about 15 mi. from Foley, Ala 
the speckled-trout (weakfish) fishing is 
at its best in late winter and early 
spring. These fish can be taken on plugs 
with a bait-casting outfit, or caught by 
stillfishing with live minnows or shrimp 
There are local accommodations as well 
as boats and guides. At Caswell, Ala 
about a mile away, there also are boats 
and accommodations. There are many 
small rivers and lakes in that part of the 
state with good fishing for largemouth 
bass and bream all season long.—C. H 
Penick. 





OR late winter or early spring, I would 

prefer to fish out of Foley, Ala., on the 
east coast of Mobile Bay. There ars 
very good accommodations at a camp 
some 6 or 7 mi. from Foley, on the Bon 
Secour River. Boats of all kinds are 
available—small skiffs, larger boats fo! 
outboards, and inboard fishing cruisers 

For salt-water fishing there are weak- 
fish (“speckled trout’), redfish, bet- 
ter known as channel bass, mackerel 
and other fine fish. There is also ex 
cellent fishing for largemouth bass and 
panfish in near-by lakes and creeks. The 
largemouth bass attain unusual weights 
—H. C. Crane. 


South Carolina Vacation 


ONWAY, S. C., is a fine location for 
a fishing vacation. It is a good coun 
town, near the Waccamaw Rive! 
of the best fishing streams in the 
and near enough to a good sound 
fine salt-water fishing to afford 
variety. Hotel or boarding-house 
modations are available. The fishing is 
easily accessible.—E. J. Britt. 

black bass, striped 

fishing are to be had out of 


try 
one 
state, 
with 


accom- 


bass, and 


OOD 
bream 


Yemassee, S. C. One fishing river is 
within walking distance of the local 
hotel. Others are accessible by train ol! 


bus.—_W. W. Carter. 


Bus and Rail in Georgia 


Ppa in I've found just as 
good fishing in middle Georgia s 
anywhere else. 


At Rutledge, 9 mi. 
Ga., is Lake Rutledge, 


and day out 


Madis 
and ma 


west of 
owned 


tained as a recreational area by the f 
eral government. Rutledge is on a bus 
line running from Madison to Atlant 
The lake is full of bass, and good o1 
were caught all last season. 

About 12 mi. south of Madison is Rock 
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igle Lake, a recreational area also 


yned by the government. Lots of bass 
yere caught there last year. 
A fee of 50 cents to $1 daily is charged 
fishing these lakes. Each can be 
ached by bus or taxi. I have seen dry- 
fishermen land some nice in 
em. I usually use live minnows or 
sting lures. Each lake has many 
eam, as well as some crappies. There 
1 small hotel at Madison, another at 
tonton, but no accommodations other 
han private homes in Rutledge. 
roing from Washington, take the Sea- 


bass 


board R.R. to Athens, Ga., and a bus 
from there.—S. C. Candler. 
THE FISHING FEVER Jeem~ 943 
GETS GOING EARLY -— Canekume) YAN 
N THE YEAR. / \ BIG Eig, 
J. WELLINGTON | CVARA J 


WHOOPS PUTS IN 
RESERVATION Now 








Excellent Florida Fishing 


LL three of the following places 
A recommended as good centers for a 
Florida fresh-water fishing vacation can 
be reached direct by train. 

Palatka is on the west bank of the St. 
Johns River, from 70 to 80 mi. below 
Jacksonville. The river affords excellent 
bass fishing. 

For something special in the way of 
fishing, I’d suggest Lake Okee- 
chobee, down in the Everglades. There 
is a nice little hotel in Okeechobee City, 
1 mile or two from the northern tip of 
the lake, and the same is true of Moore 
Haven, on the southwest shore of the 


bass 


lake 

Each of the above towns are right on 
the lake, so that automobile travel is not 
necessary, except to take you from the 
to the boat landings, where the 
guides take you out. It is no trick at all 
for an experienced fisherman to hook 
ind release from 30 to 40 bass in a day, 
provided it is not too windy. I fished this 
lake a year ago, and had fine sport 
taking bass many of which ran up to 8 
ind 9 lb.— Gustave E. Munch. 


re 
novel 


Moose Increasing Range 


[\URING recent years I have watched 
the moose spread from British Co- 
umbia’s Fraser River to the west, over 
he vast area of the great central 

iteau. There were isolated sections 
yhere moose had been for many years, 
but since 1924 the moose have spread 
ut and populated many thousands of 
quare miles where before these animals 
either were very scarce or were not to 
be found. 

In 1924 I spent two months on and near 
Francois Lake, and I saw only two 
moose tracks. In 1931, when I went back 
here again to work as a guide at a camp 
there, I saw and carefully counted 16 
between Burns Lake and North 
Bank, in one trip riding on a truck. 
That was about one moose to the mile. 
Moose were unknown to the Indians at 


™ 
moose 


Jotsa Lake when the first settlers came 
there from Bella Coola, in the early 
years of this century. But they were 


plentiful there in 1914, and still are. It 
took several years for the moose to get 
4s far west as Whitesail Lake, but the 


year I left there prospectors told me 
they had seen moose on the Kinsquit 
River, which is west of the Cascades. 
Now I’m curious to see if the great 
Creatures will press on to the Pacific 


Ocean.—_ Thomas Ridler. 


_ 
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Accessible Alabama Waters 


OR locations in 
to good fishing, 


Alabama convenient 
I'd suggest Decatur, 
Florence, or Guntersville, on the Ten- 
nessee River. These are all in the north- 
ern part of the state. The shotgun man 
also can find good sport there with duck, 
goose, and upland-bird hunting in sea- 
son. 

The next best bet Wetumpka, a 
small town 13 mi. north of Montgomery, 
Ala., and on the Coosa River, some 4 or 
5 mi. north of its confluence with the 
Tallapoosa. There is good fishing 
in the creeks of that region. The area 
in the forks of the rivers was the heart 
of the Creek Indian country, and some 
of the old mounds are there yet. The 
war towns of the Creeks were on the 
Tallapoosa, the peace towns on the 


is 


bass 


relics found 


Jordan, 


Coosa Many Indian are 
Sin 
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Northern New Mexico Trout 


HE Rio Grande, Vado Dam, 
Red River, Tres Ritos, and Eagle Nest 


Iran . 
>sraZos, 


Dam are all within 70 mi. of Taos, N. 
Mex., and all furnish trout fishing that 
is, in my opinion, even superior to that 


in the Yellowstone. Within 40 mi. of Las 


Vegas, N. Mex., are the Gallinas River, 
Pecos, Evergreen, Cow and Bull Creeks, 
the Coyote, Ocate, El Valle, Rio de la 
Casa River, and the Storrie Dam. The 
fishing in those waters is excellent. 
Cabresto Lake is another good spot. 
There are modern hotels in Taos and 
Las Vegas. Horses can be rented for 


pack trips or for day trips to mountain 
Harberg. 


streams S 





Buy a Bond...to Speed Victory Today 
...to Pay for a Binocular Later 


If you’re one of the thou- 
sands of outdoor lovers 
who have always wanted a 
Bausch & Lomb Binocular— 
but have hesitated to spend that much 
money all in one piece—here’s a chance 
to assure yourself that instrument, and to 
help your country at the same time. Buy a 
bond out of today’s income. It will be money 
for you in the world’s strongest bank 
money for you to use when a finer Bausch 
& Lomb Binocular than you’ve ever seen 
will be available. 

Today Bausch & Lomb is producinz 








more binoculars . . . more Ray-Ban sun 
glasses ... range finders ... height finders 
«+.Many specialized instruments of war, 
science and industry ...than ever before. 
Under stress of war production we’ re learn- 
ing to do things better, faster, cheaper. The 


benefit will be yours—after the War. 


OPTICAL CO.4 “ EST. 1853 


BAUSCH\& LOMB 


I 
j 
J 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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SAVE UP T0507 


BY DOING YOUR OWN 
HOME REPAIRS 









It’s easy to do 
your own home 


rnc 


repairs and 
lots of fun be- 


sides if vou 
follow the sim- 
ple. easy-to-un- 
derstand in- 
structions in this 
big new 260 
page book! TINKERING WITH 


TOOLS tells you everything you 
need to knaw about woodworking. 
shingling, plastering, plumbing, elee- 
tric wiring, masonry and interior and 
exterior painting! 


EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS 
THIS MONEY-SAVING BOOK! 


You'll quickly learn how to repair fau- 
cets, valves and traps, how to refinish 
floors and furniture, how to repair elec- 
trical appliances, how to lay sidewalks, 
panel walls, renew sash cords, stipple 
walls and hundreds of other repairs and 


improvements which you can make 
around your home! 
Never before has so much valuable 


material—plus hundreds of helpful dia- 
grams and illustrations—been crammed 
into one big cloth-bound volume to sell 
for only $1.00! Books of similar size usu- 
ally sell for $2.50 or more! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just mail the coupon below and pay 
postman only $1.00, plus a few cents 
postage, on delivery. If, after 10 days’ ex- 
amination, you are not completely satis- 
fied with TINKERING WITH TOOLS, 
simply return the book and we'll gladly 
refund every cent you paid! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| CUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 23 | 
| 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
| Send me the new 260-page cloth-bound book, 
TINKERING WITH TOOLS. I will pay post 
! man only $1.00, plus few cents postage. on 
| delivery. If dissatistied, I may return book 
| within 10 days for full refund | 
| 
NAME ay 
1 ADDRESS eswnsinee 
UT ener STAT Boerne | 


(1 you prefer te remit new, we pay postage Same relund guarentee.) | 


! 
Semamenenasanan opsienasnensenneans amanamel 
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Upper Delaware Fishing 


OR generations the fishing along the 

upper Delaware River in New York 
State, has been reckoned among the 
best. The fishing is still acceptably good, 
particularly so when it is remembered 
that this section is only about 150 miles 
from New York City. Pickerel, bass, 
and pike are found in the numerous 
lakes of the region, bass and pike fishing 
in the Delaware River is good, and there 
are numerous trout streams of varying 
size to tempt the fly-fisherman 

At Hancock, in Delaware County, N.Y., 
the East and West branches of the Del- 
aware meet. That general section of the 
river offers perhaps the best bass fishing 
along its course. These are smallmouths, 
and have all that it takes in the way of 
scrapping ability. Coming from the cool, 
rushing, spring-fed waters of the river 
they live up to the best traditions of their 
tribe. They don’t run big, as a general 
thing, but if you like bass that run from 
1% lb. up to 2% Ib., on light tackle. here 
are waters that will test your skill 

To give an idea of the number of fish- 
able waters available in that section, 
there are literally dozens of streams and 
brooks which contain trout. The State 
biological survey shows that in the Han 
cock area there are about one third more 
trout to a mile of stream than in any 
other section of the State. Purity of the 
water, abundance of natural feed, and 
adequate spawning grounds are doubt- 
less responsible 

The hunting in the section during the 
season is also surprisingly good, consid- 
ering its relative proximity to the largest 
cities of the State. More deer are killed 
there than in any section of the State 
outside of the Adirondacks. Small game, 
grouse and pheasants are to be found in 
fair abundance. 

Accommodations are available in every 
town. The section is tapped by two rail- 
roads and good auto highways. 

Across the river, in northern Wayne 
County, Pa., is another good fishing sec- 
tion. Within the radius of a few miles 
are 27 lakes, all of which afford satisfac- 
tory fishing for bass or pickerel, or both. 
Many of these lakes are located on the 
tops of mountains. 
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Florida Piers and Bridges 


HOSE who are seeking Florida salt- 

water fishing from piers and bridges 
which are easily reached, enjoy a kind 
of fishing that I don’t care for. How 
ever, I'll admit that in the places I’m 
recommending a lot of fish are taken by 
those who like to use live or cut bait 

At St. Petersburg there is a good, long 
fishing pier which can be reached by bus 
line. There you can catch mackerel and 
various bottom fish which are all good 
eating and quite gamy. Then there are 
the bridges at Sarasota. These are a 
little farther from the hotels, but nice 
catches are made there of “trout” and 
mackerel, with an occasional channel 
bass. As a third recommendation, there 
are the bridges at Daytona Beach, where 
the principal catches will be salt-water 
trout (weakfish), and whiting, called 
kingfish in the North.—L. 8S. Caine. 


California Trout Fishing 


OSSIBLY there is no portion of any 

state in the country that offers quite 
so much variety in trout fishing as south- 
ern California. With the exception of 
one, each county in that section of the 
state has rivers, lakes, creeks, and res- 
ervoirs where trout of various species 
are found. In several of the counties, 
located in or close to the High Sierra 
range of mountains, the country is lit- 
erally studded with waters containing 
numerous members of the different trout 
families. In addition to the native rain- 
bow trout, the steelhead, golden, Dolly 
Varden, black-spotted, and cutthroat 
trout, there have been imported and dis- 
tributed in California waters the Eastern 
brook trout, the brown. and the Loch 
Leven, all of which, especially the East 
ern brook. have thrived and greatly in- 
creased 

Steelheads grow to the largest size, 
some specimens weighing as high as 25 
Ib. The black-spotted trout sometimes 
runs as high as 20 lb: rainbows have 
been caught weighing from 12 to 15 lb 
in the larger lakes, but in small streams 
are found much smaller. even down 
a pound in lesser waters Brown trout 
go as high as 8 lb., but are mostly limited 
to fish weighing from 1to3I1b Eastern 
brook trout average small] as a rule 
usually from % to 1 lb., though they are 
sometimes creeled from the lakes weigh 
ing as much as 4 lb with a maximum 
record of 5 lb. Most trout caught in 
southern California average from % to 
2 Ib. in the streams, and higher in the 
lakes. Steelheads and rainbows run 
from 2 to 5, 7 lb.: even bigger in hoth 
lakes and rivers 

Some flies are generally recognized as 
standard. They include the Royal Coach- 


to 


man, Professor. Grizzly King, March 
Brown, Lord Baltimore, the Red, Brown, 
and Gray Hackles, Cowdung. Black 
Gnat, Hare's Ear. Yellow Sally, Wick- 


ham’s Fancy. Beaverkill. Bluebottle, and 
many others Sometimes an extremely 
small fly will bring remarkable results, 
and at other times large flies will prove 
superior In stream fishing, either river 
or creek, it is imperative to remain con- 
cealed from the fish 

While there are numerous. water- 
courses in California south of the Teha- 
chipi divide, the High Sierra range, 
extending into southern California 
the true trout paradise for the trout 
fisherman. The trails leading to the up- 
per lakes and streams are not particular- 
ly difficult to follow, especially with com 
petent guides The cream of the angling 
can best be enjoyed by packing in on 
horseback to the more remote waters, 
where not so many anylers penetrate 
An angler in those far-away lakes and 
creeks can have superb sport using 
barbless hooks, handling his catches 
with damp cotton gloves. and returning 
to the water all trout not actually needed 
for camp cooking. Good fishing is often 
obtained in a number of the lower lakes, 
rivers, and creeks, but the higher you 
go the better the conditions which await 
you. Trouting trips in the High Sierras 
with horses, guides, and camp equip- 
ment are experiences which never will 
be forgotten. The scenery is ruggedly 
picturesque and beautiful, with forests 
of pine, cedar, fir, and other trees to be 
passed through until the timber line is 
left behind. On emerging from the tim 
ber and entering the loftier areas will 
be found sparkling lakes and arrowy 
mountain streams, fast running to the 
distant valleys below.— Ernest McGaffey 
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OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY CITATION TO 
THESE MANUFACTURERS OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
NOW DOING WAR WORK 











FISHING TACKLE DIVISION OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. CENTURY BOAT CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
CORTLAND LINE CO. EVINRUDE MOTORS 
J. A. COXE REEL CO. JOHNSON MOTORS 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. KIEKHAEFER CORP. 
B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
HALL LINE CORP. MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
: JAMES HEDDON’S SONS MEAD GLIDERS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. THE LAUSON CO. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
NEWTON LINE CO. ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 
PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL.COMPANY HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Fe en gee gal HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
amet wide Gals 60. HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
; SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. a Ae SO... Bis 
U. S. LINE CO. INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC 
WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY ITHACA GUN CO. 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
G. H. BASS & COMPANY ©. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
rey PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
onseene camnan annie PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. ee Seen COGP. 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
DRYBAK CORPORATION SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 


FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 
HULL MFG. CO. 


SMITH & WESSON, INC. 
W. R. WEAVER CO. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
S. H. KNOPF CO. WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY su PPLIES 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 

UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. AGFA ANSCO 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 





Other awards will follow in later issues 














UDGING THE CENTURY MARK! Citations awarded by OUTDOOR LIFE in the name of its sportsmen- 
readers have now gone to almost 100 companies, to recognize and applaud the patriotic 
efforts of their tens of thousands of workers. And you can bet that every worker, knowing 


America’s sportsmen are behind him, will give his job that extra push that means victory! 
FEBRUARY, 1943 
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“‘Boom-Boom” Hunters 


EDITOR OF peter of your 
Outdoor Life: article on hunting 

accidents came to me 
today while I was reading my newspaper. 
It seems an aviation worker in Bandera 
County left his home at dawn to go deer 
hunting. He climbed a tree to wait for a 
deer. In a little while his 16-year-old 
son came along, spotted his father in 
the tree, and proceeded to shoot and kill 
him. Why? He mistook him for a 
turkey, according to the explanation 
he gave the sheriff. 

Far be it from me to make light of a 
tragedy that brought terrible sorrow to 
a family and in all probability ruined 
a youngster’s life, yet I cannot forbear 
inquiring how anyone could mistake a 
man—even a man in a tree—for a 
turkey. I have seen men who under 
certain conditions might have been said 
to resemble bears. I have never seen a 
man, though, who resembled a deer, and 
a man who could be mistaken for a 
turkey is quite beyond my imagination. 
If, as your article brought out, red 
clothing does not protect the deer hunt- 
er, what chance has any man in any 
clothing in turkey country? 

The trouble is, of course, with the 
irresponsible idiots who are permitted 
to take out firearms in the hunting sea- 
son. They’re not hunters; they’re what 
I call “boom-boom” guys. The sound of 


ANOTHER TURKEY! 








a gun going off is the sweetest of all 
music to their ears—the same type of 
lunatic who starts blowing an automo- 
bile horn as soon as he backs out of the 
driveway, not because there's any need 
of it but just because he likes the noise. 
While they can make “boom-boom” 
they’re happy. A six-point buck, a piece 
of paper, a tin can, a sparrow—what 
difference what it is? Let’s hear the 
gun talk. 

Well, you tried to give us the answer 
I haven't any answer of my own—unless 
it be that we declare open seasons on 
the wrong kind of animals W. L. 
Andrews, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


It Was Still Some Feat! 


EDITOR “. HANK you for pub- 
Outdoor Life: lishing that little 
piece about me—“Lady 


Gets Buck—With a Knife.” In the main 
it was correct, but the writer of the ar- 
ticle made a few errors that I'd like to 
have corrected. To begin with, I believe 
I can qualify as an experienced hunter. 
My father and moather love to hunt and 
I went out deer hunting with them for 
years. Since I have been married my 
husband and I fish and hunt at every 
opportunity. In 1941 we each got a spike 
buck. 

My 1942 deer, the one figuring in your 
story, was hard to kill! It took, not two 
shots, but four. When I got my first shot 
off it was downhill and the range was 
about 175 or 200 yd. The bullet broke the 
buck’s leg, but he kept on going down- 
hill and I had to run very fast to keep 
him. in sight. My second shot entered 
his shoulder, the third penetrated his 
neck to a depth of 5 in., and the fourth 
my last cartridge!—went into his shoul- 



























der, broke a rib, and emerged from the 
other side. Even then the buck was full 
of fight when I reached him. 

I'd like to make it clear that I am a 
good shot and not a novice, unqualified 
to carry a gun.—Mrs. Dale Rolfe, Boise, 
Idaho. 


Oklahoma Jacks 


HOROUGHLY en- 

joyed Howard Bris- 
co’s article, ‘‘How’s 
That, Mr. Target Shot?” There is only 
one thing in it which I believe is in error. 
That is the statement that you can rare- 
ly jump an Oklahoma jack rabbit within 
shotgun range. For instance, I was 
hunting on the plains country just out- 
side of Tulsa and jumped five jacks in 
shotgun range—the farthest not beyond 
75 ft. away. Maybe I was just lucky that 
day, but the five were all I got up.— Roy 
Dannenberg, Tulsa, Okla. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


License Districts 


UST read W. R. 

Mackay’s letter— 
advocating the _ divi- 
sion of the country into license districts 
for fishing and hunting—and I think 
he’s got something there. I have lived 
in, and hunted in, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas, Nevada, and California, but this 
year—because the military authorities 
closed many districts—-it was necessary 
for one living in this area to drive about 
00 mi. to the northern part of the state 
or pay a $25 nonresident license fee to 
hunt in Arizona. But if the U. S. were 
divided into districts of five, six, or even 
10 states each, and a license fee of $10 
established for each district—plus a $1 
fee for a deer tag in each state—that 
would give the man of moderate means 
a chance to hunt where he considered 
the hunting best, and not make the cost 
prohibitive. —/’, A. Rash, Glendale, Calif. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


EITHER Mackay 
or H. H. Woodbury 
(who wants one feder- 
al license, good anywhere) is right, in 
my opinion. In either system it would 
put the burden on the little fellow who 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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can’t afford to leave his state, a burden 
of building up fishing-and-hunting re- 
sources for those who can afford to 
travel. Let’s keep things as they are; 













ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


if a man can’t afford to pay for his sport 
let him stay home. After all, the money 
taken in on licenses goes right back to 
build the game-and-fish reserve; if it 
were not for that we'd be out of game 
and fish. There is no reason why we in 
Nebraska, or any other state, should 
build up a reserve for outsiders.—W. J. 
Burkhard, Sutherland, Nebr. 


Rates Pike High 


EDITOR FTER reading the 
Outdoor Life: A statements made 

by Howard Lechler re- 
garding the lack of fighting ability of 
the Northern pike, I feel inclined to 
believe that he fishes for this species 
with a salt-water rod, a ship’s hawser, 
a heavy wire leader—and live bait. 

[I have been an enthusiastic fresh- 
water game fisherman for more years 
than I care to remember, and have had 
the good fortune to enjoy this sport in 
many sections of the U. S. and Canada. 
With light tackle and the smaller sizes 
of artificial lures, the Northern pike is 
capable of furnishing thrills second to 
none. His natural belligerence causes 
him to strike with outstanding ferocity 
under conditions when other game fish 
cannot be coaxed to take any offering. 
It has been my experience that when 
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hooked in open water with light tackle 
and artificial lures, the Northern can 
invariably be depended upon to put up 
a real fight, which frequently continues, 
in the form of mad rushes, just when 
you think he is ready for the net. 
Naturally, if the fish swallows live 
bait, and is deeply hooked in the gullet, 
or if he is fouled with weeds or horsed 
in with inappropriate tackle, he will put 
up no better fight than any other game 
fish caught under similar conditions. 
Raymond W. Arnesen, Flushing, N. Y. 


Kill Elk to Feed Japs? 


EDITOR HE Rocky Moun- 
Outdoor Life: tain Sportsmen's As- 
sociation, according to 
press reports, is trying to get the sup 
port of other sportsmen’s organizations 
to halt slaughter of surplus elk in the 
Yellowstone National Park. Under the 
arrangement, the papers say, meat from 
the elk killed would be distributed 
among Japanese and Italians now in- 
terned as enemy aliens. 
Why is it that someone always is try 
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r to kill off the elk we have out here? 
We have a small herd in the Sun River 
1, near Great Falls, and last season 
erhaps 500 elk were taken out of there 
hunters. Now the 500 elk may appear 
be a lot, but the game station at Au- 
sta checked in 1,200 hunters the first 
two days of the season. So I’m sure that 
hunters out here and those from 
.er states keep the elk herd down 
without any slaughter being necessary to 
feed the Japs and other aliens. 
would be nice to have to 
boys, when they return from the war 
i ask what has happened to all of the 
that the elk had to be killed to feed 
Japs.—Simon F. Sjoholm, Great 
Falls, Mont. 


tell our 


Nice Shooting! 


ERE'’S some infor- 
mation which duck 
hunters may find use- 
We all know that shot shells were 
hty searce last fall; in fact, all that 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


WAIT TILL YOu SEE THE 
WHITES OF THEIR EYES 
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Clifford 
get were 
we were 


a friend of mine, Staff Set. 
Carlson, and I were able to 
No. 8’s in trap loads—and 
thankful to get them! 
Armistice Day we started shooting at 
the very first flock of ducks that came 
to our decoys at 8 a.m. By 11:10 we 
had our limits. But the most surprising 
thing was that we did not shoot so 
many shells. Our ducks were all killed 
cleanly and there were no cripples that 
went fluttering up the lake to die later 
There were, of course, no shots 


taken at ranges beyond 25 yd.—Floyd 
Gibson, Spokane, Wash. 

Car Pools 
EDITOR AM starting a car 


Outdoor Life: pool for fishermen in 


my city, and doing it 
irly before the season gets started. 
Many of us will have to team up this 
ear, and it’s well to arrange a con- 


enial group well in advance.—Fred C. 


homas Jr., Charleston, 8S. C. 


Warden’s Remedy 


EDITOR \W/As quite 
lutdoor Life: pressed by 
Allen Parsons 
Let’s Stop Hunting Accidents,” 
eve it should be reprinted in every 
newspaper in the country. I am an in- 
estigator for the Department of Con- 
ervation, State of Illinois, assigned to 
Kane County. 
Now, Kane County gets its share of 
lick-on-the-trigger hunters, as well as 
n-age rifle packers. I'd like to 
iw which would prohibit the use of a 
fe by anyone younger than 21 unless 
he’s accompanied by an adult. In my 
work in a county in which there are con- 
iderable numbers of pheasant and rab- 
bit hunters I have found that a great 
nany parents bring a rifle along to “let 
boy have a little fun shooting at 
ns When I encounter them I ask, 
Why not get him a .410 and let him 
unt with you?” As Parsons has stated, 
€ untrained, unsupervised boy is the 


im- 
the 
article, 
and be- 


see a 


itest menace with a gun. 
I have a method that I'd like to see 
very game warden use. When I find a 


Soy using a rifle carelessly in the field 
‘take it away from him and tell him 
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that he’ll get it back when he and his 
father call for it at my place. With few 
exceptions I’ve found that the parent 
had not given any thought to the po- 
tential danger of a rifle in the hands of 
a reckless boy. Later I have seen many 
of these fathers out with their sons in 
the field, and best of all, they say they 
enjoy the companionship.—Lafe Hall, 
Aurora, Iil. 


Cocker as Retriever 


EDITOR N ITEM in a recent 
Outdoor Life: issue noted that 

out of every 500 pheas- 
ants killed by hunters in Colorado, 275 
were lost. This is so serious that I think 
most hunters would agree that some 
change in the method of finding crippled 





birds is urgently needed. I have never 
hunted pheasants in Colorado, or any 
where else for that matter, but I have 


had a great deal of experience in hunt- 


ing ruffed grouse in the mountains of 
western Maryland. These birds are very 
powerful and hard to kill. They are 


usually found in heavy cover, and whe 
wounded are frequently most difficult to 


find. 

Their coloring is a great protection, 
and if only wing-tipped they sometimes 
run a considerable distance before hid 
ing. They will force themselves under 
heavy vines, ferns, or into a _ hollow 
stump. In the fifteen years that I've 


hunted them I have used cocker spaniels 
exclusively both for flushing and retriev 
ing my cripples, and they have been 100 
percent effective. I do recall more 
than a few where a crippled 
bird escaped. 


not 


instances 


Wouldn’t the cocker be worth a trial 
by the hunters of Colorado? I’m sure 
that any man who takes the trouble to 
train one will not be disappointed, as 


they are highly intelligent, tireless hunt 
ers, and excellent in searching for dead 
or crippled birds.—R. Getty Browning, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


That Would Be Something! 


EDITOR ECENTLY Ben East 


Outdoor Life: had quite a _ story 

about the great Alas- 
kan brown bear, which he estimated to 
run as heavy as 1,300 lb. While lying flat 
on my back in a military hospital I got 
to wondering how this fellow compared 
with the silver-tip grizzly. Also—and 
this is a question I’ve queried many 


sportsmen about—how do you think the 


FINISH— 





grizzly would come out in an encounter 
with Gargantua, the gorilla? Great 
guns, what a battle! I’ve a feeling (not 
shared by all those I’ve talked to con 
cerning this) that the silvertip would 
knock the alpaca socks off the cele 
brated circus bad boy. I'd like to have 
3en East’s opinion.—Sgt. Arthur W. 
Broun, Florida. 


No Wonder They Moved 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HAT was a provok- 

ing statement at- 
tributed to state cor- 
servationists in Ohio—that - cottontail 
rabbits usually spend their entire lives 
on areas of less than 10 acres. Well, in 
my 54 years I have known and hunted 
the cottontail in several states, and I 


suggest the con 
more studying 
Of course, I will admit that the cot- 
tontail is not a great traveler, but on 
numerous occasions I have tracked them 
le in practically a 


servation men do a little 


for as far as a mile in 


straight line, and tracks don’t lie. 
Often, when ibbits were plentiful, 

I’ve hunted an area for a week or 10 

days straight; I could kill my limit in 


When I’d come back 
find that practically 


an hour with ease 
10 days later I'd 


the entire rabbit population had moved 

to another neighborhood % to 1 mi. 

away, where they’d been scarce before. 
J. W. Loos, Gorham, Ill. 


Kindred Spirits 


ERE is how Ovut- 
pook LIFE helped 

me make a friend. 
Some time ago I had a letter published 
in “What’s on Your Mind?” and recently 
I received a 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


letter from an_Irish- 
Canadian in Quebec Province, Canada. 
He is a young man living in the back- 


woods and quite lonely. 
What happened was this: He found a 
copy of the magazine with my letter and 








wrote to me, suggesting we correspond. 
[ was quite interested in that because I 
am sure he can tell me about the life, 
1F YOU GO, TAKE = 
OUTDOOR LIFE * ae 
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ry), 
[vant 
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— 
the hunting, and the fishing where he 
lives Some day, perhaps, I'll take a 
trip up there and meet him—thanks to 
OUTDOO LiF! Clarence - George, 
Mo Eestown N - 


One-Sided System? 


EDITOR bree have published 
Outdoor quite a few refer- 

the Eastern 
of counting points 


Life: 
ences to 
v Western systems 


on a deer’s antler The following para- 
grapl from my department in the 
“Pittsburgh Pres I believe are appro- 
priate to the discussion and prove how 
inconsistent the Western argument is: 

“By the Western method of computing 
points a rack could never be a record 


head, simply because only half the cred- 
its could be arrived at. Records are 
based, among other things, on the spread 


of the antlers. According to the Western 
system, the buck has only one antler 
the one on which the points are counted. 
Contradiction of the Western system is 
indicated when the record head comes 
into the picture; then the spread be- 
tween both antlers is measured. Why 
base points on one, spread on both? 


“By the Eastern method, both antlers 
are taken into consideration.”—Johnny 
Mock, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Production-Line Pheasant 


OUR story about 

the climate ma- 
chine, used here in 
Pennsylvania to reproduce weather con- 
ditions in the study of game, scared me 
a little. The writer mentioned that some 
day an unlucky hunter might shoot down 
a pheasant with wires sticking out of its 
from the 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


back, one that had escaped 
laboratories. If that man is me I'll go 
home and hang up my gun for good, and 
admit that the machine age, with all its 
virtu has gone just a bit too far.— 
J. Riley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IT TAKES 


ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 
TO MAKE A WORLD 





If you wanted to commit a crime, you'd never “go fishin’” to get into the mood for it. 
Fishin’ is one of those things that blows the fog off your outlook. Getting out on the 


water gives you perspective- -and a fee ‘ling of kindline ss for your fellow man. 
Fight million Americans buy fishing licenses every year. Another twelve million go 


73 ; - 
fishing where licenses aren’t required. Seems to me that that makes us a fishin’ nation— 
and people who like to fish for fun are pretty easy to get along with 








as 
But it takes all kinds of people to make a world, including the murderous little scor- 
pions who have no code but greed. You can’t be kind to scorpions crawling over the ins 
globe. They, and all their grinning relatives who cheer them along, have got to be stepped on. uy 
That’s a job requiring quick action by all of us...Me? I’m working harder at war es 
production than I ever thought I'd work at anything. I HATE heels. And all the mone y ™ 
I can scrape together is going into war bonds to back my sentiment.* t 
* As this went to press, 13.75% of the entire payroll of J Johnson Motors—the biggest payroll in our history 
(due to more men and long hours on war production )—was going into war bonds. 
JOHNSON MOTORS, 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS. Johnson Motors of Canada 


, Peterboro, Canada tin. 
JOHNSON SEA-HORSES ror la NV. ABILITY op 


*/ DO YOUR DUTY-BUY WAR BONDS \* 
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What Would 


Solve these nine 


OU are alone. You have two 

weeks of vacation ahead of you. 

You are aware that there will be 

no game wardens to watch you; 
no firewardens, no observant friends— 
just an easy-going guide, human like 
yourself, along to keep you from get- 
ting lost. Maybe he cannot read. In 
any event, he probably has never read 
anything on the ethics of sportsman- 
ship or about conservation. Why should 
he be interested in conserving game? 
This is his country, his wilderness, and 
chances are he considers the game 
therein to be a natural source of food 
or raiment. 

So be it. Are you going to be guided 
by his view of things—influenced by his 
desire to give you some sport—regard- 
less of the strict ethics involved? Or 
will you be guided by your conscience 
as well as the printed laws in your 
pocket? By the way, have you both- 
ered to read them? 

Here are a number of actual happen- 
ings that put ethical problems squarely 
up to sportsmen. The names, of course, 
are fictitious—everything else is true. 

There was Dr. Brown. He was deer 
hunting in a thick country—-had been 
at it for nine days. A hundred white 
tails had been derisively flaunted at 
him from safe distances. That morning 
he had sent the guide off in one direc- 
tion while he took another—between 
them they might get a buck. The 
Weather had been terrible for deer 
Stalking—-warm, dry days-—and leaves 
and bushes rustled and crackled at 
every move. The doctor had been living 
on canned beans, canned corn beef, and 
the inevitable pancakes. There hadn’t 
been an ounce of fresh meat in 
Camp since he arrived. As he 
slipped through the birches, rifle 
at ready, he cursed his luck and 
the menu with growing fervor. 
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practical problems in , 
sportsman’s ethics and € . 
then tell yourself honestly ‘-§%) 
whether your ideal is < 
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SPORTSMANSHIP. 


His ear caught a rustle just ahead. 
Then his eyes detected a flutter. The 
tail or ear of a buck? When he'd finally 
maneuvered to a better position the 
doctor perceived that the noise was 
being made by a bird. He approached 
and found a fat cock partridge caught 
in a rabbit snare. The brass wire had 
tightened around one wing and the 
bird’s shoulder. Although helpless, the 
partridge was very much alive and 
quite unhurt. It would make a fine 
meal. If he left it, it would be eaten by 
some animal, or would slowly starve to 
death. The season was closed on par- 
tridges, but the doctor’s mouth watered. 
He pictured it broiled over hot coals 
with a strip or two of bacon. Nobody 
but his understanding guide would 
know a thing about it if he were to 
wring the bird’s neck and place it in 
his pack sack... 

What would YOU do? 

Then there was Ned Smith. He’d 
been gunning for woodcock for five 
days. Birds were scarce and lying low. 
His one good dog had been having a 
tough time standing any birds where 
Ned could get an open shot. Here it 
was, the last day of hunting, and he’d 
promised game to many friends. So 
far, he had shot but three woodcock. 
The law permitted eight a day, 100 a 
season. 

For this, the last day, the old guide 
took his patron back over the same 
ground they had investigated. Ned de- 
murred but the guide explained: “The 
weather has changed. Native birds are 
about gone, but the flight birds are be- 
ginning to come in. Quite a flight last 
night, the boys tell me.” 

Their dog went to work, and birds 
started to flush. Ned’s gun blazed for 
thirty minutes. Then he had his eight 
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birds and without thinking knocked 
down a couple more. Halting, he looked 
longingly at the ranging dog. 

“Well,” he sighed, “that’s that! No 
luck at all until my last day—and now 
the birds are everywhere. I could kill 
a hundred! Gosh, I'd like another two 
hours of this. Seems like they ought to 
let a fellow He stopped and glanced 
at the guide—who was also a game 
warden. 

“Five bucks in my hand, mister,” 
said the guide, “and you can fill the 
car for all I care. Me, I'm awful blind 
some days. You been gunning five days; 
eight apiece would make forty birds. 
So far you got but thirteen. Five bucks 
gets your balance.” 

What would YOU do? 

Aub was an ex-soldier. He had a 
crippled arm and depended largely on 
duck-hunting sportsmen for some fall 
guiding money. He had a family—and 
he'd received a number of cancellations 
on duck-hunting expeditions. Now the 
season had come and gone, and Aub 
had no work, no money, no meat. His 
pension was not enough to keep the 
family going 

Aub’s cabin was adjacent to salt 
water. A small wharf jutted out into 
the cove “Come quick,” called his 
wife one day. “A flock of black ducks 
is tending right in alongside the wharf!” 

He rushed to the kitchen window. 
Sure enough, there was a flock of big, 
fat pnirds in among the weeds, not a 
hundred feet from the door. His mouth 
watered. He knew a certain wealthy 
lumberman in town who'd give him not 
less than two bucks apiece for those 
ducks. He and his wife could eat a 
couple too. He saatched up his 10 gauge 
double-gun and slipped into the shed. 
By sliding open the peephole in the 

door he could get a raking shot 
at the closely rafted ducks 
While they were still on the 
water, then give them the sec- 
ond barrel when they jumped. 
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A dozen birds, perhaps more... a good dinner for the fami- 
ly and $20 cash besides 

“Better hurry,” urged his wife, and he moved toward 
the door... 

What would YOU do? 

It was against the law to shoot cow moose. Pierce, hunt- 
ing a week with an Indian guide, had seen no large bulls. 
It was almost dusk when he left the tent to go down to the 
margin of the lake for a bucket of water. A moose calf 
stood just behind him when he raised the bucket. It seemed 
tame, and Pierce held out his hand. The calf backed sus- 
piciously and then sat down and Pierce saw that it had an 
injured leg. Instinct prompted him to capture the animal— 
they lacked fresh meat. He leaped for the wobbly calf and 
seized it around the neck, yelling for the guide. The latter 
came running with Pierce’s big rifle and took in the situa- 
tion at a glance. 

“Let her go. She no good—too t’in. Her mudder be fat.” 


UST then there came a grunt from the woods, and the old 
J mother moose trotted up to investigate. When she saw 
the men she stopped and every hair on her back rose. 
Pierce stepped back from the calf and the guide handed 
him the rifle, then darted off to find a tree to climb. 

Quick thoughts flashed through Pierce’s mind. If he 
killed the cow he might be found out and arrested ... but 
he had come to kill a moose ... he had the rifle . .. the 
guide could be trusted ... the canoe was almost beside 
him ... in it he probably could escape the moose’s charge. 

The calf had managed to get to its feet. Now, standing 
almost beside the man, it bleated. Pierce glanced at the 
canoe. The cow was walking, not yet trotting, toward her 
calf and her enemy. Pierce put his left hand on the craft and 
backed it out into the water. He doubted now that he could 
escape if the cow charged; moose aren't afraid of water... 

What would YOU do? 

A man once prominent in politics was accompanied by 
his son on a moose hunt. It was against the law to hunt on 
Sunday, but their time was short and the day was foggy. 
They were well back in the wilderness. The son took a 
rifle and started off from camp. After a wet walk along 
the edge of some barren lands a whole group of moose 
loomed up through the mist. A huge bull stood broadside 
at a distance of hardly a hundred yards. The young man 
fired and moose jumped in every direction. The big bull 
appeared to fall. Attracted by the shot, the father and the 
guide rushed to the spot. After quite a search the three men 
found a dead moose behind a small knoll. It was a calf! 

They were flabbergasted. What had happened evidently 
was this: the afternoon was misty and dark and the young 
man had fired at the silhouette of the great bull. But the 
little calf had been standing close to the old bull and facing 
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the same way. In the murky light 
one black hide blended into the 
other. The bullet intended for the 
bull’s shoulder had been stopped by 
the calf. 

The retired official pondered. 
Shooting a calf moose and hunting 
on Sunday made a complicated situ- 
ation—if reported. “And,” he wist- 
fully mused aloud, “that calf would 
make the finest eating in Canada—” 

For Sunday hunting, the fine 
would be several hundred dollars. 
His son had no money of his own. 
Should the father report the incident and turn in the meat? 

What would YOU do? 

The gentleman from the Middle West was tuna fishing in 
Chester Bay, Nova Scotia. He was an old-timer at it and 
claimed to be a stickler for the rules. He hooked a huge 
tuna, and fought it for ten hours. But finally it stranded 
itself on a narrow reef of rocks. Using the dinghy, the crew 
reached the rocks, gaffs in hand. The fish was sufficiently out 
of water to allow more than 100 feet of action film to be 
taken of its struggles, as well as a number of still shots. 





OW the sportsman had several courses open to him. He 

could allow the fish to die where it lay, or he could order 
the captain to ease away from the reef, putting enough strain 
on the stout fishing line to help the tuna wiggle off the ledge 
and into deep water. After that, a final struggle and perhaps 
a successful kill. But it would be quite a risk to trifle with 
such a leviathan, since the line might chafe on the rocks. If 
the fish finally did slide off, it would still be far from 
“killed” tuna. It might easily break away, once started. 
The sportsman was quite worn out; he’d been striving sinc¢ 
dawn for mastery. Now it was almost sundown. The experts 
in the party honestly affirmed that the tuna was a world’s 
record—and there’d be plenty of pictures. 

What would YOU do? 

A sportsman and his guide were paddling along a lake. 
The weather was cool and exceedingly dry. The two had 
been packing and paddling for more than two hours; they 
were in a hurry to get to a certain place quickly. It was th 
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last day the sportsman was to have in the woods, and if 
they didn’t make their destination on time it would be com- 
pletely wasted. Then suddenly a breeze fingered the lake. 

“Well!” exclaimed the sportsman. “Right from the west. 
It would be just too bad if someone started a fire in this 
forest country; it’s as dry as tinder ” Then he stopped 
paddling. “Say,” he said to the guide, “did you put water on 
our breakfast fire ?”’ 

“Well, no, I didn’t. I seen you comin’ with a bucket of 
water and figured you was goin’ to do it. But there wasn’t 
any wood on it, and no smoke, nor no blaze when we left. 
It'll be O. K.” 





about its being all right. Wind can do strange and dan- 
gerous things to the embers of a neglected camp fire. He 
sat still, paddle across his knees, and debated with himself. 
It was a long way back... perhaps he was overcautious 
... precious hours would be lost.... 

What would YOU do? 

George Lake was having hard luck on a Nova Scotia 
river. He’d been fly fishing for Atlantic salmon for three 
days and had landed but one fish. He tried every fly in his 
book; also some the guide had tied for him. Men upriver 
were catching fish and a woman down at the foot of the 
next pool was having plenty of luck. 

“T figger those lads have been using a spinner,’ finally 
remarked the guide. He explained that salmon would 
sometimes take any sort of a spinner, even those huge, 
old-fashioned affairs with a spoon spinner and two gangs 
of hooks with a bunch of red feathers hanging on the tail 
gang. Such a gadget is a loathsome thing to a true fly 
fisherman. It cannot be cast with a fly rod, and is merely 
swung out into the current and played as a troll. When a 
salmon strikes, it is a gone goose—that mouthful of grap- 
ples and feathers will gag it to death in no time. Lake 
knew about these contraptions, but not in connection 


le sportsman was an old hand. He was not so certain 


with salmon fishing. 

“Isn’t it against the 
law to use any other 
lure than a fly for At- 
lantic salmon in run- 
ning water?” 

The guide agreed that 
it was. So Lake went on trying—without success. At lunch 
time he was discouraged, and the guide could see that he 
was going to lose a customer if the luck didn’t change. 
After an hour’s rest, Lake decided to try again. Then his 
guide took a tiny thing out of his pocket. “Put your leader 
through that before you fasten on the fly,” he advised. “It’s 
is light as the smallest fly—you can cast as easy with it 
mas off. It's made of magnesium.” 

Lake examined the glittering tidbit—a tiny spinner which 
revolved about a bit of tubing, with a collar at each end 
vhich prevented the spinner from slipping up or down. 
The hole in the tube was just large enough for the leader 
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to pass through before it was inserted into the eye of the fly. 
When in operation there would be no wear on the leader or 
fly. The whole job was built with the precision of a watch. 

Lake was interested but reluctant to employ it. Finally he 
consented to permit his guide to use his rod for a demonstra- 
tion. In two minutes the man was fast to a big fish which 
he landed and released. Then he returned the rod—spinner 
and all—to Lake. : 

What would YOU do? 

Bowman went to New Brunswick for a deer hunt. On his 
first day in camp he sprained an ankle badly. His guides 
were puzzled as to what to do with him. 

“I'll hire enough of vou boys to carry me over the rough 
spots,” he told them. “And,” he went on, “I'll give a bonus 
of fifty dollars to you lads if I can shoot a really big head.” 

The boys carried Bowman hither and yon. They organized 
deer drives on land. Then they put Bowman in an outboard 
boat and drove deer off islands so that he might get a shot. 
But no heads appeared which were large enough to suit 
the hunter. Finally Bowman caught cold from sitting about 
on the wet bog, and the last day of his vacation found him 
in bad shape for another try. But try he would. So the 
guides seated him on a high rock overlooking a wide bog. 
They then proceeded to drive a finger of pine land which 
reached out into the swamp. After a short time Bowman saw 
two guides running out of the wood toward him. They 
were excited. 

“Come on, boss!” they urged. “We got a big one for you— 
a record head. We'll carry you where you can get a shot.” 


HEY toted him across the bog into the woods. There 
T they showed him a huge old buck tangled up in a moose 
snare made of hemp line. They hadn’t exaggerated—that 
deer had a record head. Also it was raging to free itself. 

“Before we cut that spring tree down and let this animal 
loose, you be ready to shoot, mister,’”’ they directed. “Plug 
him when he makes his first free jump.” 

Unable to walk... witha 
bad cold... onlya few hours 
left °° 

What would YOU do? 

Professor Rhule was on a 
late trout-fishing trip in the 
north woods, and to him it 
was the adventure of a life- 
time. Not that he was a tyro 
at fishing—far from it. The 
professor had been casting 
longer than he’d been teach- 
ing, and that was some thirty 
years, but had always con- 
fined himself to little jaunts 
to fishing spots in the neigh- 
borhood of the small univer- 
sity town. He had read 
tantalizing stories of the spec- 
tacular fishing up north, and 
finally after thirty years, de- 
cided on a trout trip deep into 
the north woods. He'd been 
having fine luck. The scenery 
was magnificent, and, in 
short, never had the professor 
enjoyed a jaunt as much as this one. The droll wit, free- 
and-easy conversation of his two young guides amused him 
as much as the sport. He loved to listen to their tales about 
moose and deer hunts and the fine feasts around camp fires. 
Rhule had never tasted venison, and he told them that some 
day he hoped to go on a deer hunt and have the pleasure of 
eating deer steak. Then the talk turned to game laws, and the 
professor listened with interest to the views of his guides as to 
how those regulations might be improved. 

Not long after, a haunch of venison mysteriously appeared 
in camp, although the shooting season on deer had not yet 
opened. 

“Left by an Injun friend,” the guides glibly explained. 
They prepared to broil some of the venison—now the pro- 
fessor could have his feast. 

Should he refuse it, reprove the guides, perhaps report 
the venison to the authorities? Or mind his business—and 
enjoy the meat? 

What would YOU do? 
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N THE Army you learn darn quick to 
discount rumors. Nevertheless, Slim 
and I suspected a germ of truth in this 
latest story because it claimed we 

were moving out, and right then, con- 
sidering the circumstances, we didn’t 
want to go anywhere. 

But the sergeant said, ‘Probably 
Texas,” and the corporal in charge of 
recruits guessed California. The rookies 

Slim and I were rookies, having only 
recently been sent to the Third Armored 
(“Bayou Blitz’) Division, in Louisiana 

the rookies whispered about such far- 
off horrors as Libya and India. You 
could take your choice, as a matter of 
fact, and you'd probably be wrong, for 
the Army does not peddle its secrets. 

However, the Commanding Officer 
was observed to be working at his desk 
late into the night, growling at his pale 
clerks. Something was in the wind. 

“We'll move, all right,’’ Slim said. 
“Everything happéns to us.” 

Slim is six-foot-three of upstate New 
York. Where he comes from, a man 
ain't a man until he can drop a bass 
plug just two inches this side of a lily 
pad, and then work the lure until it ab- 
solutely seduces the big old boys of 
fishdom. 

“‘Looks bad,” I said, shoving a clean 
patch through the bore of my Tommy 
gun. “Look’s like no fishing for us.” I 
squinted through the barrel and began 
to assemble the piece: bolt, bronze lock, 
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Woolner, with two lunk- 
ers and a little one. At 
right: Slim borrowed one 
of Barney's old fishing 
hats, lit his pipe—and 
forgot he was a soldier 


plunger spring and 
plunger. 

Just two months 
before I'd been back 
in New England, 
my own base for 
operations; the 
land where men 
once carried a Bible 
in one hand and a 
fishing rod in the 
other—still do, for 
that matter, and derive great benefit 
from both. 

Outside, clear in the Louisiana night, 
a bugle sounded “lights out.’’ Simulta- 
neously some guy stuck his head 
through the flap of our tent and 
howled: 

“Private Woolner!” 

“That's me, Joe.”’ 

“Telephone call, at the message cen- 
ter.’ The head ducked out as abruptly 
as it had entered. 

“Another one,” Slim groaned, ‘and 
us moving out to war!” 

Another ‘“‘come fishing” call! Several 
days before I had, in a moment of sheer 
brilliance, written to the sporting editor 
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of a Louisiana newspaper in the hope 
of obtaining information about 
The editor had obliged by printing a 
small notice to the effect that tw 

Northern sportsmen-soldiers wanted t 

go fishing. Immediately fishermen, and 
fisherwomen, began to write and phone 
us invitations to share their sport. 

It was March at the time, but of 
course you must remember that the 
March of Louisiana is not like that of 
Eastern America. Down in the green 
parishes neither time nor tide affect the 
bass fisherman; he cleaves to his sport 
with a joyous doggedness, and, because 
nature is kind, the bayou-state angler 
is able to take his full quota of large- 


bass. 
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mouths throughout practically every 
month in the year. 

Slim and I had been delighted. The 
only obstacle in sight was the matter of 
selecting the finest of these offers. Now, 
additional woe had come to us in the 
form of the “move out” rumor. 

Sergeant Beckman, at the message 
center, handed me the phone. 

“Private Woolner speaking.” 

“Private Woolner, my name is Bar- 
ney Montgomery. I want you to come 
a-fishin’ with me.” 

“I'd be delighted,” I said, “but -”’ 

“Bass come big down here, and they 
come often,”’ the slow drawl] informed 
me. “I got a boat and I got me a good 
motor. You boys won’t have to worry 
about a thing.” 

“How about the bass?” 

“Plenty of bass; I could take home 
fifty pounds any time I wanted.” 

“Pardon me, sir, did you say fifty 
pounds ?”’ 

“That’s right. But sometimes they 
run small—on’y three to four pounds 
each.” 

“Oh,” I said, “only three to four 
pounds each—only three to four pounds 
each!” My voice broke. I swallowed 
and cleared my throat. “We'll be there,”’ 
I said, “Slim and I—-you bet your sweet 
life we'll be there. Look for us on Sat- 
urday afternoon!” 

Early the following morning, which 
was Friday, Slim and I went in to see 
the company commander. 

The captain is a slim guy with gray 
eyes—like rain in duck season. I dis- 
covered some time later that he keeps 
a bass-action fly rod and a 20 gauge 
double in his foot locker—but that’s be- 
side the point. I imagine he recognized 
our state of mind, for we got the passes. 
Twelve hours later Barney Montgomery 
solemnly shook hands with each of us 
by turn, and coming immediately to the 
point, hauled out his fishing junk. 

Barney is a big man, rather Douglas 
MacArthurish in appearance. His skin 
is the color of well-polished bronze. His 
eyes are gray-blue and the brows above 
them are quizzical. In 
his barber shop, that 
afternoon, we _ talked 
bass and little else. Bar- 
ney brought out a worn 
and pencil-smudged 
fishing calendar. 

“See here?” Intense- 
ly, and with creased 
brow. 

I gazed _ studiously 
and said nothing. 

“Moon's just right. 
Water’s right. You'll 
hit bass tomorrow.” 

“We’re dreaming,” I 
said to Slim. ‘Pretty 
soon the sergeant’s go- 
ing to come in and kick 
us right out of this!” 

But at 3 o’clock, the 
following morning, we 
stood on a crumbling 
levee before a dim ex- 
panse of water which, 
our host told us, was 
Miller’s Lake. Swamp 
scent was heavy on the 
moist air. Insects shrill- 
ed a titanic chorus, and 
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giant bullfrogs boomed in the vastness 
of the tract. There was enough light 
for us to make out an eerie panorama 
of towering skeleton trees draped with 
the everpresent Spanish moss. The 
water twinkled far to right and left: 
there seemed to be no end of it. 

“This here stretches for miles and 
miles,” Barney said softly, as though 
he read our thoughts. “She’s an artifi- 
cial lake made to irrigate the rice pad- 
dies down yonder. Ain’t no inlet or 
outlet, yet the water stays at this level 
all year round. These ‘made ponds’ are 
the best things that ever happened to 
Louisiana bass fishing.” 

“What sort of lures you use?” I 
asked. 

Barney chuckled. “You ever hear of 
a military secret? My lure is a fisher- 
man’s secret! I got three of them here, 
one for Slim, one for you, and one for 
me. Now, let’s get out there.” 

We walked along the levee to a di- 
lapidated boathouse where bateaus lay 
like long, slim alligators in the still 
water. Barney clamped his outboard 
on a well-built skiff and invited us to 
climb in. In addition to the motor, he 
carried a couple of rough-hewn paddles 
and a long, bamboo stick for poling in 
shallow water. We were dressed lightly, 
for even in March Louisiana tempera- 
tures are mild. Slim and I wore our 
Armored Force coveralls. I kept the 
overseas cap perched on my head, but 
Slim chose one of Barney’s old fishing 
hats. With the felt, and a pipe stuck 
between his teeth, he looked far re- 
moved from the American trooper of 
1942. Instead he 
might have stepped 
right off a New York 
State lake front. 

With a racket that 
seemed unearthly in 
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"Yeah, it's all right,” 
admitted Barney, ‘but | 
wish some of the really 
big ones would strike.” 


that still hour before dawn, we arrowed 
out into the lake. Only the stars were 
glimmering above us, but there was 
enough light to etch our surroundings 
faintly and mysteriously. The lake 
seemed to be choked with pads and 
brush, criss-crossed with channels of 
open water. Hundreds of dead trees 
rose starkly to the shining sky, each | 
tall and rigid, yet given a semblance | 
of softness by the draped festoons of | 
moss. Save for the insect chorus, it 
was an eerily silent place. Once we dis- 
covered a huge marsh owl perched on 
a rotten stub just to the right of our 
path. Again, some great, ungainly beast 
moved with startling suddenness out 
of the skirting, water-bogged brush. 

“Just a cow,” Barney said. “They 
browse all through the lake; it ain’t 
nowhere more’n four or five feet deep.” 

“Are there—any alligators in here?” 

“T suppose so,’”’ Barney decided. “But 
they keep off in the brush.” 

“That’s a relief,’’ Slim said. I won- 
dered what he was relieved about. We 
were in the same boat, and, so help me, 
the brush was thick enough to jump 
rabbits! 

Barney spoke presently: ‘Dawn's 
comin’. Time to rig up and catch us a 
few fish.” He handed each of us a lure. 
I examined mine. Obviously home- 
made, it was built along lines which 
incorporated the qualities of a plunker 
and a darter. Slim and I waited for 
our host to make the first cast. 

“Use a short line here,” he said. 
“Drop the plug right in under the brush 

(Continued on page 83) 














DO SOLDIERS REALLY LIKE TO GO FISHING? 
IF YOU’RE NOT QUITE CONVINCED READ THIS 
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HE map made me think of pirates 
and buried gold. It was a crude 
thing, drawn by an Indian on a 

big piece of packing-box card- 
board. We didn’t put much stock in it 
at first; yet before our hunt was over, 
we developed a healthy respect for that 
Indian’s skill and memory. His draw- 
ing proved to be a true treasure map, 
with the prize one of the biggest bull 
moose ever shot in the Island Lake 
region of Quebec Province. 

The “we” in this case included Al- 
bert Evans, of Cleveland, Ohio. Al and 
I had driven to St. Jovite, northwest 
of Montreal, and had stopped at Gray 
Rocks Inn. There we picked up our 
guides, Joe and Frank, two Indians 
who had come down from Maniwaki. 
Joe was my man. 

We were headed for Island Lake to 
hunt moose. It was a bit early in Sep- 
tember, 1941--the best hunting starts 
about September 15th—-but we were 
hopeful. Neither Al nor I had ever been 
anywhere near Island Lake. And it 
turned out that our guides never had 
been there either. That is where the 
map comes in. 

Joe and Frank were from a group of 
guides headed by a wise and capable 
Indian about forty-five years old. I 
don’t know his name, but everybody 
called him “Chief.” This fellow had 
been through the Island Lake country, 
nearly 100 miles from St. Jovite, two 
or three years before. He told us there 
were some old camps that we could use, 
and that we would have to travel some 
mean portages if we went overland. 

“But how can we find the camps?” I 
asked. “Our guides never were there.” 

The Chief said he would make us a 
map. He got a piece of cardboard meas- 
uring about fifteen by eighteen inches, 
and went to work. He sketched the 
region between La Carp, our next stop, 
and Island Lake. He indicated all the 
portages, the locations of the old camps, 
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Sportsmen and guides plunge into unknown 


wilderness, with nothing but an Indian 


chief's chart to lead them to a trophy 


By EDWARD A. 


and made a kinky line to indicate the 
shore of Island Lake. He even drew in the 
islands, of which the lake has about 200. 

With considerable doubt, we accepted 
the map. “Wonder if it means any- 
thing ?’’ I asked Al, when we were out 
of earshot. 

“Well, the Chief was there once; and 
we have no other map.” 

“Yes, but that was more than two 
years ago. How could he remember 
all those things he drew?” 

We're still wondering what the an- 
swer is, for, as it turned out, the Chief 
knew his stuff. Our guides seemed to 
take it for granted that the map was 
dependable, so we decided to give it a 
try before conveniently losing it in one 
of the lakes. 


toons, flew us from Gray Rocks 
Inn to La Carp, a distance of about 
sixty miles. We passed over some of 
the most beautiful country I ever saw, 
a landscape dotted with thousands of 
lakes of all s‘zes and shapes. These 
lakes were a form of assurance, for 
the plane would have plenty of water 
on which to make an emergency land- 
ing if anything went wrong. 

At La Carp was located the base 
camp from which we were to operate. 
After landing, we made careful ar- 
rangements with the pilot. He was to fly 


Fyne airplane, equipped with pon- 





SCHMELLER 


back from Gray Rocks in two days, pick 
us up, and carry us on to Island Lake. 

One night during our brief stay at 
La Carp I learned something more 
about woodland skill. Joe and I had 
hunted for moose until dark, and found 
ourselves thirteen miles from camp 
when somebody opened the bottom of 
the sky. We pulled the canoe up on 
shore and protected ourselves from the 
rain as well as we could. The water 
came down like Niagara. It was easily 
the worst rain I ever was in. 

“Looks like rain all night,’”’ Joe said, 
as the deluge showed no sign of easing. 
“Might as well start for camp.”’ 

I handled the forward paddle, and Joe 
took care of the work at the stern. As 
we started out, my hopes of reaching 
camp were not very high. The lake was 
full of islands whose shores abounded in 
sharp rocks. It was so dark I couldn't 
see the other end of the canoe. Yet, as 
the minutes washed by, we seemed to 
be progressing smoothly enough. 

“How do you manage to steer this 
thing?” I shcuted to Joe. ‘““How do you 
know we're going in the right direc- 
tion?” 

“I go by moon!” Joe shouted back. 
I know he was grinning, for he couldn't 
even see me through all that wetness. 

We paddled as hard as we could for 
two hours, and then I felt the canoe 
relax as Joe eased up. We slid gently 
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The first leg of the trip was made in this cabin plane. 
Then the hunters and their guides pushed onward by canoe 


to a stop on a beach—directly in front 
of the camp! Straight as an arrow we 
had paddled through a downpour and 
utter darkness for thirteen miles; yet 
Joe, who did all the steering, hadn’t 
seen that lake until a couple of days 
before. You figure it out! 


URING the time we hunted out of 
La Carp, we never saw a moose. 
Neither did we see any signs of the plane 
at the appointed time. We waited, and 
still no plane. Then we decided to con- 
tinue north by canoe. We studied the 
Chief’s map and saw that the thirty-five 
miles between La Carp and Island Lake 
consisted of numerous good-size lakes 
and five formidable-looking portages. 
That is, if the map was correct. We 
started out with as little duffel, includ- 
ing food, as we dared. We came to the 
first portage exactly where the map in- 
dicated; and the second, and third, and 
all the rest. We crossed numerous lakes 
where the map said they’d be—rang- 
ing in sizes from about 114 miles long 
to better than twelve. Island Lake itself 
is about eight miles in length. By the 
time we reached the old camp there, in 
precisely the locality the Chief had 
designated, we were handling that sheet 
of cardboard as if it were something 
sacred. 

The portages taught me something 
about Indians and canoes. When you 
try to lug a heavy canoe over rough, 
rocky trails, it usually isn’t long be- 
fore you bump it against a rock, stub 
of a tree limb, or something else that 
puts a hole in the canvas. Our canoes 
were no exception, and at the end of 
the first overland haul there were sev- 
eral damaged places in them, including 
a few good-size holes. The Indians set 
about to make repairs. They found 
some pine pitch and put it into a can. 
They added about half as much lard, 
by volume; we had brought along a 
bucket of it for cooking. They heated 
the mixture and stirred it with a stick 
intil it became a thick, gluelike mass. 
They plugged the larger holes with 
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bits of wood, then spread the larded 
pitch evenly over each damaged spot. 
It became as hard as rock as soon as 
it cooled. Before the trip was over, the 
bottoms of our canoes were literally 
plastered with the stuff, yet I never 
knew of a single repaired spot spring- 
ing a leak. After the first repair ses- 
sion was over, the guides allowed the 
can of pitch to cool, and took it with 
them. Thereafter when they wanted 
to make a repair, they would light a 
chunk of pitch like a candle and hold it 
so the drippings would fall on the spot 
to be repaired. The stuff behaved 
much like fisherman’s ferrule cement, 
but seemed stronger. 

The Island Lake camp, which hadn't 
been used for three years, was badly run 
down. The canvas of the tents was full 
of holes, and we had to do a lot of patch- 
ing before we had a dependable shelter. 


EFORE leaving La Carp we had ar- 
B ranged for the plane to fly a supply 
of food to us at the lake. We carried lit- 
tle more than a day’s extra supplies. 
But no plane appeared after we reached 
the old camp; and before long, we rea- 
lized that our total stock of provisions 
consisted of a little bread and two cans 
of peaches. So we got out the .22 rifle 
and replenished our larder with grouse. 
The birds were plentiful, and we often 
shot six or seven out of a single tree. 
Al is an excellent marksman, and I 
have been hunting and shooting at 
targets all my life; so we didn’t worry 
much about food. Besides, the lake 


Was teeming with fish, mostly lake and 
red trout. The hardest thing for us to 
get along without was salt—-which sug- 
gests that emergency rations should in- 
clude an ample supply of that essential. 

We explored Island Lake and dis- 
covered that the Chief’s cardboard map 
was accurate down to the smallest in- 
let and island. How any man, even if 
he had lived in the region all his life, 
could draw such a detailed map after 
an absence of more than two years is 
something that I never will understand. 

Joe and I would hunt for moose in 
one direction while Al and Frank cir- 
culated in another. We did most of our 
traveling by canoe, although we often 
made a 11 ,-mile portage between 
Island Lake and a smaller, nameless 
lake beyond it. 

Joe made a moose call out of birch 
bark. It was such a beautiful job that, 
after the hunt was over, I persuaded 
him to let me keep it. We had been 
working the unknown lake for two 
days when Joe got the first answer 
to his call. It was about 4:30 in the 
afternoon. “Sounds like a big bull,” 
my guide said. The moose answered 
several more times, but didn’t venture 
into view. 

Next day we were back at the spot, 
and Joe was doing his stuff on the 
birch-bark call. The moose waited un- 
til almost dark to answer. Then we 
got two more responses. 

“He come out pretty quick now,” Joe 
announced. He leaned down close to 

(Continued on page 61) 
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appeared in the northeast. Driven 
along by the urging wind, the clouds 
scudded by. When I pulled up at last 
beside a scraggly growth of willow, the 
rain had slowed to a few scattering 
drops. Johnny hopped out of the car 
with the alacrity of a kid and disap- 
peared in the scrub. When he came 
back a few minutes later he wore a 
delighted grin. 

“Plenty of spit,” he summed it up, 


hauling an automatic shotgun and a 
half case of shells out of the trunk. 
As we entered the grove I saw the 

A line-up for crows to avoid! Tony Hoover and Johnny Jahn have 150,000 kills to their credit ‘spit’? he referred to—the whitewash 
that surely marks a crow roost that t 
is freshly occupied. Too, the ground 
was carpeted with the small, nutlike : 


T WAS a marvelous day. The rain 
slashed down in solid sheets, so heavy 


of road it was, and made out the neat 
imprint of tires on firm sand, then drew 


pellets that crows regurgitate after di- 
gesting their dinners. 
our blind 


we couldn’t see a gunshot length back sputtering as a quart of rain Constructing was easy. 
ahead. Every depression in the high- water sloshed down my neck. I drove Freed of their anchors of winter snow, 
way erupted a fountain of water and on down the middle of the dim, dark dozens of the huge plains tumbleweeds 
gravel against the fenders as we bar-_ strip I knew was the roadway. We _ had bounded about the fields until they 


reled on our way. Finally we came to were going to make it. It was a beau- had become firmly entangled in the 
the pay-off—-six miles of country road _ tiful day. grove. A half dozen of them jammed 


that separated us from our destination, 
a lonely stretch of plains on the south- 
ern edge of North Dakota. 


For the first time in my crow-hunt- 
ing career I was about to sit back and 
see how the masters did it. Tony 


into the branches of a low willow, and 
the blind was ready. The strong wind 
made it unnecessary to build a four- 


The car rode lightly through the first Hoover and I had managed several nice sided blind, for the crows would ap- 
hundred yards of it. I looked back hunts, and at each of them he had let’ proach only upwind. 
through the open door to see what kind fall some reminiscence of previous Crow clamor in the distance drew 





hunts when he and 
Johnny Jahn had got 
into the birds. But 
today Johnny Jahn 
sat beside me, mourn- 


back seat. Yes, this 
time I would get the 
lowdown, from a pair 
of crow shooters who 
between them had 
rid the world of more 
than 150,000 of the 
black predators! 
That last six miles 
took twenty minutes, 
but it was worth it. 
As we eased along, 
a patch of blue sky 


my eyes just in time to see Tony make 
a leap for his gun. A single scout 
swept over us, wings rigid as it allowed 
the wind to hurtle it past. At Tony’s 
single shot it flapped them once, then 


fully predicting that seemed to increase speed. For a hun- 
we'd be bogged down dred yards it drifted, then rode an 
in that country road, updraft in a tight circle that pitched 
while Tony Hoover it straight at the ground. 

rode the pitching “Gosh, that was a long shot,” Tony 


offered, in self-admiration. 

“From up that high the fall probably 
killed it,” said Johnny with a wink. 

My grin was short-lived as Johnny 
whipped a call from his pocket and 
both of them ducked behind screening 
tumbleweeds. I spilled half a box of 
shells before I managed to ram two 
into the magazine. Johnny’s call was 
shrieking for crow succor to a brother 
crow in distress. Tony was intently 
watching a spot right overhead. I! 
raised my head and met the hard stare 
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Below: A day's kill of black nest robbers that will save many a future game bird 


Crow roosting places are harder to find, these days, 
but Johnny spots them by telltale splashes of "spit" 


of a crow, less than fifty feet away and 
hanging over the blind on motionless 
wings while riding the air current. 

My first shot was a clean miss, but 
Tony popped that crow with a load of 
chilled 6’s before it had moved a yard. 
It shed feathers as a comet does sparks 
in its dive for the ground. Johnny’s gun 
boomed twice in rapid succession, and 
as we swiveled around to watch, one 
crow fell in limp disarray while two 
others strove desperately to dive out 
of range. Tony whaled away at them, 
and one coasted off to pile up more 
than a hundred yards away. 

“Showing off again,” grunted John- 
ny disgustedly. ‘“‘Where were you when 
they came in?” 

“Killing Bert’s crow for him,” was 
the guileless answer. 

The guttural insistence of Johnny’s 
call sharpened our attention. I peeked 
over the top of the blind and saw a 
single crow, bellying down to the 
ground as it hustled toward us in an- 
swer. Well within gunshot, I saw its 
black bill open and close in answer, but 
the wind and local interference drowned 
out any sound. Over the blind it tow- 
ered, seemingly unable to believe its 
eyes as the distress call kept sounding. 

My shot charge caught it squarely at 
point-blank range, and the bird dis- 
solved in a shower of pieces. I distinct- 
ly saw one leg fly off to one side and 
a round object, half the size of a base- 
ball, popped out of the débris and 
thumped within six feet of us. I looked 
my consternation. 

“They have big gizzards,” explained 
Tony. 

“Take it easy,’ cautioned Johnny. 
“You don’t have to kill ’em that dead! 
Half that is good enough.”’ 

I wish I were master of word and 
phrase so I could adequately tell you 
of the incredible feats of calling and 
shooting those two cronies put on. 
Scorning the birds at hand, they would 
concentrate on some wily old crow that 
had sense enough to stay on the long 
edge of shotgun range, and rake him 
down with a drumming blast of gunfire. 

Shooting a 20 gauge and using skeet 
loads, I contented myself with medium- 
range shots. Like as not, just as I was 
Set to pull on a bird, they’d be hammer- 
ing away at distant targets, and my 
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Tony and Johnny, ace predator-busting team 


of the Dakotas, work hard for ‘em nowadays 


crow would dodge like a feathered der- 
vish. To add to my confusion, a big 
cottonwood grew some twenty feet be- 
hind our blind and provided a perfect 
dodging post for those demoralized and 
skittish crows. I soon learned that I 
had to shoot fast—and first—if I was 
to score with my smaller pattern at 
close range. 

“Nineteen,” chanted Tony, dragging 
down a 45-yard shot. 

“Twenty-one,” echoed Johnny, in the 
wake of a one-two blast. “How many 
you got?” turning to me. 

“Seven,” I admitted. 

“You got to put out the decoys,” he 
informed me. “They aren't coming in 
very well. Take this string, cut it in 
two-foot lengths, and tie slip knots in 
each end. Hang a crow to each knot, 
and toss the pairs up into the branches 
of that cottonwood.” 

The shooting improved immediately. 
The crows came in with their eyes on 
the swaying decoys and paid less at- 
tention to our blind, even when we 
popped up like jack-in-the-boxes in 
their amazed faces. It just seemed as 
if they couldn’t believe their eyes, after 
all the lung-and-wing 
work they’d gone to 
in answering Johnny’s =! 
distress call. I even 
managed to dump one 
within four feet of 
where I stood, the rid- 
dled carcass bouncing 
off one end of the 
blind. 

“Hey!” remonstrat- 
ed Johnny. “Shoot ’em 
somewhere else. You 
knocked down two of 
my calls.” 

Then I noticed he 
had four calls stuck 
on aS many branch 
stubs. I knew he was 
an expert at making 





them, and even sold his wares to a 
favored few, but this display looked like 
pretty blatant advertising. “What do 
you use so many for? Do they get wet, 
or lose their tone with use?” I wanted 
to know. 

“Nothing like that. Every call I sell 
has to have ten crows killed over it 
first, so [ know the tone is right, or I 
don't sell it. Before I started making 
these calls I used about every call I 
could find, and I got so mad when one 
of them would change tone because it 
dried out or got wet or some other fault 
cropped up. So these calls are made of 
a material that isn’t affected by water 
and never changes tone, and every one 
gets an acid test.” 

Sure enough, when the next quartet 
of crows came in and Johnny dumped 
one of them, I saw him tuck the call 
away in an inside pocket and stick a 
fresh one out on a stub. I kept track 
after that, and although some of his 
calls may have had eleven crows killed 
over them before they found their way 
into that “for sale’’ pocket, they all had 
at least ten predators to their credit. 

(Continued on page 64) 





No picture of crow equipment can show the key item—know-how! 
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HOUGH years of trout 
have 
studying a stretch of water be- 
fore entering it, still that’s a rule 

observe far too seldom. My inten- 

‘ions are good but as I successively don 

waders, join up my rod, and knot ona 

eader, my enthusiasm overpowers me 
ind I’m fishing before I can stop my- 

self. This May morning, however, I'd 

yxermitted myself the luxury of sizing 

ip New Jersey’s Musconetcong from 
che stone bridge at Stephensburg. Com- 
pletely engrossed, I paid scant attention 

‘0 the big car that stopped alongside, 

till its driver—a short, pudgy individual 

waddled over. The way he flaunted 
his expensive outfit made a sour first 
impression, but I’ve been wrong before. 

“Nice morning,” I volunteered. 

“Got the place to ourselves, eh?" he 

said, eying the river greedily. ‘This 

gas rationing is all right at that. Keeps 
the rabble off the streams.” 

My dislike skyrocketed. 

“I don’t fish public water much,” he 

continued loftily. “I lease a_ stretch 

over the mountain, but I’m saving that 

for later. He paused, pushing a 

fat cigar into his mouth. ‘Well, I'll get 

started before anyone else comes along 

I don’t like company.” 

“You're a little late then,” I laughed. 

He spun around. “Why?” 

“The Grippetts Association is already 

fishing.” 

In the half light of dawn his gaze 

swept the fog-shrouded river. “I don’t 

see a soul out there.” 

For answer, I merely yelled: 

p-e-t-t-s!” 

An irregular series of echoes an- 

swered me. “Grippetts!’’ came down 

from Paul Harris atop the mill dam. 

“Grippetts!” from Fred Triggs. in the 

glide above us, from Doc Leonard at 

the Bend Pool, from Stock Higgins in 
the rapids below. ‘“Grippetts!’”” boomed 

Jack Ober hollowly under the arch of 

the bridge beneath our feet. 

The fat cigar drooped to half-mast, 

and its owner stomped off to his car. 

That “good riddance’ feature of the 


fishing 
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shown me the wisdom of 


Grippetts Association was an extra div- 
idend. Actually the organization was 
born last spring when the combination 
of rubber conservation and gasoline ra- 
tioning seemed likely to end our fishing. 
Stirred, we did some serious thinking 
and came up with a honey of an idea, 
one that would save rubber and gas 
and still give us more fishing! Com- 
plex? Not at all. It was simplicity it- 
self. And it worked. Previously we'd 
gone fishing solo or in pairs—averag- 
ing maybe one trip every two weeks if 
alone, or once a week if we could find a 
partner to make it more fun. Either 
way, it worked out so that each man’s 
car was driven three times in each six 
weeks. Now six of us teamed up, so that 
each of us had to drive only once every 
six weeks. That cut our individual gas 
consumption a full two thirds, saved 
our tires an equal amount of wear, and 
yet let us go fishing every week. 

Our membership was chosen with 
care. We picked congenial, die-hard en- 
thusiasts to prevent any sabotage of 
the driving schedule by oversleepers 
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That schedule was 
Inability to drive on your 
chosen day meant switched dates or 
having your car available for another 
member to drive in your absence. 
Why call ourselves Grippetts? Well, 

that’s our constitution, and it means: 

G as 

R ationed 

I ndividuals 

P roviding 

P assage 

Enroute 


and mind-changers. 
our Bible. 


a @ 
T rout 
S treams 

There were a few kinks to be ironed 
out. For example, no two of us pre- 
ferred the same stretch of water; each 
had a pet location. Again, some liked 
the morning fishing, others the evening 
rise. Fred, our poker champ, solved 
both problems. 

“It’s dealer’s choice in poker,’ he 
reasoned. ‘So in Grippetts, the time 
and place will be the driver’s choice.” 

Another potential source of friction 
was our different methods of fishing. 





Jack Ober, one of the original Grippetts group, takes time to clean some New Jersey keepers 
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We ranged from bait addicts to dry-fly 
purists. I’ve known of lifelong friend- 
ships wrecked from such differences of 
opinion. We couldn’t figure a _ safe- 
guard, but we needn't have worried. 
This one worked itself out. The trouts’ 
taste varied as much as our tactics. 
Some days the dries were deadly; on 
others the streamers, nymphs, or bait 
did the business. Like a good pitcher, 
we learned to ‘‘mix ’em up.”’ 

Since six fishermen can give a small 
brook an awful beating, we stuck to the 
larger streams. Even so we make quite 
a parade and you'd think the last man 
would find slim pickings. That isn't al- 
ways the case. On two occasions, fol- 
lowing Paul by a scant 100 feet, I had 
some of the fastest fishing of the year. 


Hard put for an explanation, Jack 
finally came through. 
“They work up such an appetite 


dodging Paul’s feet,’”’ he opined, ‘that 
they'll take anything by the time Edel 
comes along!” 

Paul retaliated by challenging Jack 
to try his specialty: worming from the 
breast of the dam. 

Jack accepted readily. “Anbody can 
do that. Why, it’s nothing but dunk- 
ing!” 

Paul let results speak for themselves. 
Fishing side by side, he took four rain- 
bows to Jack’s lone chub. 

“Must be.a knack to it at that!” Jack 
conceded sheepishly. 


“Sure there is,” Paul said. ‘Let me 
show you.” 
“Nothing doing,” Jack laughed. “I 


still think it’s dunking. I'll catch mine 
on hair bugs.”’ He did too. 

There were many discussions, much 
good-natured ribbing, but in the end 
we all learned tolerance and the vital 
fact that no one method is “‘best”’ under 
all conditions. 

That saved tires too. In 


gas and 
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Jack tries the upper edge of an eel trap. Right: Edel with a nice brownie from fast water 





previous years, if action was 
slow, we'd bounce to a half- 
dozen different spots. Now if 
only one fellow was scoring, 
the others knew they weren't 
up to snuff, and strove to find 2. 
the answer. We used our eyes 
and heads as much as our 
casting arms. Believe me, it 
was a liberal education. We 
learned to go slower, to study 
the currents, the bottom, and 
the different types of water. 
We experimented with lures 
galore, probed water temper- 
atures, and in the end lapped 
up more practical knowledge 
and streamcraft than we'd 
ever known existed! It paid 
off too. We all caught more 
trout than we'd ever taken 
before. Better yet, we re- 
leased more. Limit catches 
soon lost their glamour. We 
sought big fish; quality not 
quantity. 

The weekly championships 
were partly responsible for 
this. They originated spon- 
taneously after our first cou- 
ple of outings, when the man 
who'd taken the biggest fish 
was acknowledged as 
“champ” for that week. The 
custom took root and pros- 
pered. No other prize was offered. And 
none was needed. Seldom did the same 
Grippetteer holds the title two weeks in 
succession. We concentrated on big 
trout as though a thousand-dollar war 
bond were at stake. 

Big trout have to be plenty smart 
to survive in Jersey’s heavily fished 
streams. And they are. I doubt that 
you'll find more exasperating fish any- 
where than these wily veterans. They’re 
not coy—they’re downright ornery, un- 
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Want to have your cake and eat 
it? Go out after trout or bass as 
often as you ever did—and still 
conserve gas and rubber? Yes, it 
can be done—by the Grippetts 
plan; it’s not only simple and in- 
formal but it works 100 percent. 
Read this account of the original 
group of Grippetts; and then get 
set for opening day.—EDITOR. 


locate them, we 
difficult, hard-to- 


cusses To 


sociable 
concentrated on the 


fish spots. The dark recesses beneath 
bridges, the hideaways under banks, 
root mazes, and down timber, all re- 


ceived special attention. As the hang- 
outs of certain lunkers were found, we 
shared our discoveries. It wasn’t being 
charitable, but a case of “misery loves 
company.” Cagy as Commandos, those 
trout stood you on your ear, left you 

(Continued on page 72) 
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HE game warden and I sat at the 

edge of a deep pool, watching the 

trout as they rose sporadically to 

a scattered hatch of insects drift- 
ing down from the riffles. Now and 
again he’d toss a pebble among the 
trout and their feeding would come to a 
stop. But, within a few moments they 
would rise again and feed as though 
nothing had happened. 

He was on his regular rounds, but 
now and then he'd give the Fish Com- 
mission a hand by checking anglers that 
he happened to see when he drove his 
car near a trout stream. My son, Dick, 
was fishing the quiet water at the tail 
of the pool and he planned to move up- 
stream presently and attend to the 
“risers” under the riffle; so we two, the 
game warden and I, sat on the bank, 
chatted, and annoyed the active feeders 
so that the going would not be too easy 
for Dick when he drifted a fly over 
them. 

“Funny, ain’t it,” said Bob, “how 
those trout behave when they want to 
feed. Chuck a rock at ’em when they’re 
not hungry and you wouldn't see ’em 
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1 got just a brief glimpse as it flashed across the opening 
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Pennsylvania pa’tridges are still plentiful, 


but they’ve learned a lot since the days 


when granddad took ’em by the bushel 


By JOHN ALDEN KNIGHT 


again for hours. Now that a hatch is 
driftin’, you could almost go out there 
and step on ’em before they’d run an’ 
hide.” 

Dick complained bitterly about the 
ethics of “the Law” chucking pebbles 
into a pool that he was fishing. So Bob 
leaned back on the warm bank and we 
talked of other things. 

“What about the grouse this spring ?”’ 
I asked him. “Pretty good nesting 
season, isn’t it?” 

“Couldn’t be better,” he agreed. ‘Dry 
spring, not too cold. They’ve done fine. 
Only last week I found an old hen with 
fourteen chicks. Fourteen, mind you! 
That's the biggest brood I ever saw. All 
of ’em spry as crickets and about the 
size of the end of your 
thumb. She was proud of ’em 
too. Like to had a fit when I 
went over to count ’em.” 

I said that the biggest 
brood I'd seen was only eight 
chicks. 

“Eight is a good brood any 
time,” he said. ‘Not all of ’em 
grow up, worse luck. There’ll 
be plenty of birds in the 
woods this fall. Not like the 
old days, o’ course, but plenty 
compared to what we been 
havin’.” 

We had been lucky for two 
years in having excellent con- 
ditions for the nesting seasons 
of our ruffed grouse. Two 
dry, warm springs in a row 
with just enough rain to keep 
the streams full for fishing. 
Wardens’ reports from all 
parts of our section indicated 
a liberal supply of birds. 

The hunting season, the fall 
before, had been disappoint- 
ing. To begin with, the wood- 
cock had been scarce. With 
a good setter, my brother-in- 
law and I literally combed 
the covers but we found only 
a few local birds and no flight 
birds. But we did find grouse 
—grouse in abundance. 
Spring-fed hillsides, alder 





swales, and thickets of “quakin’ asp” 
produced almost no woodcock, but it 
was an unusual day that we did not 
flush twenty, thirty, or even forty 
grouse from these very covers. Im- 
patiently we waited for the opening of 
the grouse season. What a field day we 
were going to have! 

The first day of the season found us 
in the Black Forest, which, in years 
past, had furnished grouse shooting 
that was incomparable. We sought out 
the famous concentration spots—Coun- 
ty Line, Francis Fields, Schoolhouse 
Hollow, and The Dougherty, covers that 
had yielded literally thousands of grouse 
in “the good old days.” Our best efforts 
showed us only a few scattered birds 
perhaps twelve in all, and so wild that 
it was impossible to get within range 
of them. Mystified, tired, and discour- 
aged, we returned home that evening 
with one lone bird. 

Next we hunted the Okome section, 
famed for its grouse and its deep-woods 
desolation, fear of being lost in which 
keeps all but the most “countrywise” 
gunners from its jumbled hills and hol- 
lows. Here shooting was even worse, 
although it shouldn’t have been, because 
the birds had hardly been disturbed. 


E CONVENED with other grouse 
WT cau at the local sporting- 
goods store. Their story was the same. 
They, too, had hunted the deep woods 
and had found no birds. We decided to 
go back to work, keep our ears open, 
and see what developed. There had been 
plenty of birds last spring and we had 
found more than enough in the wood- 
cock season. Where were the birds, 
now that the grouse season had finally 
arrived? 

A few days later I had a phone call 
from a friend of mine who wanted to go 
out for an afternoon of ringneck shoot- 
ing. Our wanderings led us into the 
hills southeast of town and, eventually, 
through several small wood lots. To our 
surprise, we found grouse in surprising 
numbers. That evening I told my broth- 
er-in-law about it. 

“You're old enough to know better, 
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he said. ‘“‘Those are high-school grouse.” 

“What does that mean ?’”’ I asked him. 

“Nearly every farmer's wood lot in 
this section,” he said, “holds two or 
three grouse. From the first day of the 
season to its close, they are chased 
around those woodlots by rabbit hunt- 
ers, country boys, farm dogs, and so on, 
until they get smarter’n some people. 
You can’t get close enough to ’em to hit 
em with a high-powered rifle. That’s 
why we call ’em high-school grouse— 
they’re educated.” 


. E FOUND more than two or 

three,’’ I said. “As a matter of 
fact, we found about twenty. Of course, 
they were wild but we managed to bag 
one apiece.” 

“You can have ’em,” he said. “I'll 
hunt mine in the back country where 
they haven’t learned to read and write.” 

So we hunted grouse in the back 
country. We walked countless miles, 
found few birds, shot fewer, and won- 
dered what it was all about. 

A week before the season closed, a 
friend came up from Baltimore to hunt 
grouse with us. The weather was cold 
and there had been some snow. When 
we were planning our shooting, my 
brother-in-law said: 

“With this cold weather, the birds 
will be off the tops and concentrated in 
the hollows. By now, the shooting in 
the Black Forest should be good.” 

The first day of my friend’s visit, we 
covered the same ground we had cov- 
ered on the first day of the season. 
Search as we would, we flushed only 
four birds. Driving home in the car, 
birdless, after a hard day’s hunt, my 
brother-in-law was volubly abject about 
the shooting, or lack of it. 
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Dick complained bitterly 
about the ethics of “the 
Law" chucking pebbles in- 
to a pool he was fishing 
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“I can’t understand it,” he said. “I 
know there are plenty of birds. This is 
the worst shooting I ever saw.” 

My friend from Baltimore said he 
knew how those things went and not 
to worry about it. 

“If you’re willing,’’ said my brother- 
in-law, “we'll try an experiment to- 
morrow. Of course, it’s not the kind of 
shooting that I wanted to show you, but 
this is the set-up.”’ 

He went on to explain that one of the 
boys who worked in his shop lived on a 
farm over in the hills about twenty 
miles from town. He said that he and 
his father flushed ‘plenty of pa’tridge”’ 
in the wood lots that dot the hills of 
that section, that it was not uncommon 
to find as many as thirty or forty birds 
in an afternoon's rabbit hunt. 

The next day we three drove to this 
boy’s home and told his father who we 
were. We asked him about the bird 
supply. 

“Sure,” he said. “Plenty of ’em. 
You’re welcome to ’em if you can hit 
‘em.” 

We walked on up the hill to his wood 
lot and hunted through it. Not until 
we came to the far edge did the dog 
show signs of making game. At the 
edge of an aspen thicket, the red setter 
pointed. Almost as he did, four grouse 
roared from the other side of the 
thicket, all out of range, and sailed 
across the fields to a wood lot on the 
next hill, nearly half a mile away. 

“There they go,”’ said my brother-in- 
law. ‘‘High-school grouse.” 

We skirted the edge of the timber un- 
til we came to a sparse cluster of aspen, 
so thin that, so far as shooting was con- 
cerned, it might as well have been a 
part of the open field. Here the dog, 






after making game briefly, came down 
on point. 

“Woodcock, probably,” said my broth- 
er-in-law. 

We walked in to flush the bird and 
out of the sparse cover before us burst 
a covey of seven grouse. 

One of the birds circled to the right, 
close enough to be within range, and I 
managed to knock him down. The other 
two fellows, as so often happens, shot 
at the same bird. Two birds out of seven 

not bad but not too good. 

Most of the other birds flew across 
the valley, but one broke away and 
sailed into a clump of hemlock not far 
from us. We decided to go after this 
single. While the other two men fol- 
lowed the dog into the hemlock grove, I 
skirted its edge and soon found myself 
in a small clearing, entirely encircled by 
tall hemlock trees. As I entered the 
clearing, my brother-in-law _ called, 
“Pune: 


UST as every sportsman is entitled 
J to one outstanding fly rod or bird 
dog in his lifetime, I suppose that, by the 
law of average, he will, sooner or later, 
make at least one outstanding grouse 
shot. To my way of thinking, it is 
rare for a man to find an easy shot 
at grouse. They’re too smart to give 
you easy shots. But now and then, if 
you shoot long enough and often enough, 
you will make a shot, the memory of 
which will stay with you the rest of 
your days. 

Immediately after my  brother-in- 
law’s warning, I heard the grouse flush. 
The only glimpse of him that I had was 
when he flashed across an opening be- 
tween two of the hemlock trees about 

{Continued on page 52) 
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OST American hunters hope, 
some day, to hunt moose, elk, 
or bighorn sheep. They read 
about trips after such rare 
game, and they vaguely plan taking a 
similar jaunt themselves. When they 
do hunt, however, it’s usually for deer. 
Deer are found, even now, over most 
of the country, and their numbers are 
increasing. Thus old Cervide is the 
most important game animal in Ameri- 
ca—in fact, he is the big game of the 
country. Nine big-game rifles in every 
ten are used on deer alone. And a high- 
er percentage of all cartridges shot at 
big game are shot at deer, as the com- 
bination of the deer’s brains and the 
cover he loves so well makes him the 
hardest of all game animals to hit. 

So every year thousands of new big- 
game hunters go into the woods after 
their bucks. Some succeed in getting 
one; the majority do not. Many of the 
failures can be laid to poor shooting 
and lack of experience, but very often 
these brand-new hunters have so handi- 
capped themselves by their rifles, their 
ammunition, and their sights that it 
would be almost miraculous if they 
did hit anything. 

Now, the great bulk of American 
deer are dwellers in woods and brush. 
The Virginia white-tail, Which ranges 
from eastern New Mexico to the At- 
lantic seaboard, from Maine to Florida, 
is exclusively so. The little Columbian 
black-tail of the Pacific slope is notori- 
ously a brush lover. So is the tiny 
Arizona white-tail of the Southwest 
and the desert mule deer, or “buro” as 
the Mexicans call him, of southern Ari- 
zona and northern Sonora, Mexico. The 
mule deer of the Rockies, from the 
Canadian border to the Mexican line, is 
more often than not to be found in 
semiopen canyon country, but even he 
is often shot in the brush. All of these 
species are nervous, lightly built, and 
highly susceptible to shock. Compared 
with the battleship construction of an 
elk or moose, even the largest deer is 
but a fragile shell easily penetrated 
with a bullet and easily broken down. 
So they are easy to kill—if you can 
hit them. 

Let us take a typical shot at one of 
these sly, fleet creatures—not an ideal 
shot, mind you, but a typical one. Our 
hunter has been toiling through the 
woods for several hours. He is leg- 
weary, arm-weary, and discouraged. So 
far he has not seen a deer, and is about 
convinced that there aren’t any. But he 
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Bucks are crafty, and know their cover, 


so don't raise the odds against you by 


using the wrong gun, bullet, or sights 


keeps on—decides to cross a little val- 
ley and try another ridge. Halfway up 
he hears, over to his right and above 
him, the rustle of leaves and then the 
pound of hoofs. Looking up, he sees a 
great, white tail held high and jaunty, 
a flash of gray-brown hide, and a beau- 
tiful crown of brown antlers, which, to 
his excited mind, look large enough to 
hang the family wash on. Swiftly he 
throws his rifle up. For one shaky in- 
stant he tries to steady himself and to 
align the sights. His finger jerks the 
trigger, the rifle booms, and the buck 
disappears over the ridge. Frightened, 
yet hopeful, he runs to the top. No 
buck, no blood—only fresh earth and 
disturbed leaves where the animal has 
run. His buck has departed for good. 


UST what sort of a rifle do we need 
J for shots like that? One with ultra- 
high velocity, accuracy that will put 
most of a ten-shot string into a saucer 
at 300 yards, tremendous speed of fire? 
Not for my hunting! 

Let me describe the ideal deer rifle, 
as I see it. Let me say, too, that I am 
not exactly an armchair expert. I have 
hunted every species of American deer 
except the Columbian black-tail. I have 
hunted them on foot and on horseback, 
in rough, fairly open canyon country, 
in brush, in forest, on flats and on 
mountain tops. I have hunted where I 
was lucky to see three deer a day, and 
I have hunted where I have seen 300. 
And I've come to the conclusion that a 
good deal that has been written about 











deer rifies is just so much applesauce. 

First, the ideal deer rifle, like the up- 
land shotgun, should be light. You 
should be able to carry it easily all day, 
since deer, over nine tenths of the coun- 
try, have to be still-hunted on foot. It 
should be light, too, so that the hunter 
can get it into action quickly. Even a 
pound of weight may cost him a split 
second of time—and his buck. Hair- 
splitting accuracy can well be sacrificed 
for lightness, since most shots at deer 
are taken offhand—and offhand simply 
is not a very accurate position. Second, 
the deer rifle ought to be handy. By 
that I mean the hunter should be able 
to throw it up and find that it comes 
instantly into position. In other words, 
the stock should fit as nicely as does 
that of a quail gun. This may sound 
like heresy, but the sportsman ought to 
pay more attention to the fit of his deer 
rifle than he does to that of his long- 
range rifle. With time you can adapt 
yourself to almost any rifle stock, but 
time is something you seldom have in 
deer hunting. If anything, this ideal 
deer rifle ought to be a trifle light in 
the muzzle, as a gun of that sort 
handles faster on moving game. The 
muzzle-heavy piece, fine for deliberate 
long-range shots, is an abomination for 
fast-jumping white-tails. The barrel 
should be relatively short. I prefer 
twenty to twenty-two inches for a lever 
action and twenty-one or twenty-twi 
for a bolt-action, because of the longer 
receiver. Besides being light and handy, 
the short-barreled rifle is less likely to 
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snag or hit the brush and make noise. 

Before you buy your deer rifle, prac- 
tice throwing it up. See if you can align 
its sights as swiftly as you can point 
a shotgun. If you can’t, try another 
gun, or have the stock altered to fit you. 
Pitch—the angle of the butt plate— 
makes all the difference in the world 
when it comes to speed of fire. So does 
the length of the stock. A recoil pad, 
properly put on, can solve both difficul- 
ties in a factory-built gun. For in- 
stance, I changed a .348 Winchester 
lever-action, which had a bit too much 
pitch and a stock too short for a rangy 
person, into one of the fastest handling 
rifles I have ever seen, by the simple 
expedient of changing the stock length 
and the pitch with a rubber recoil pad. 
If you have a gun stocked to fit you, 
be sure that the drop at butt is made 
just a bit less than you think you need. 
You'll like it and you'll find your rifle 
faster in the woods. Try to get a good, 
full forearm so you'll have something 
to grab hold of and swing the rifle by. 
No matter what the target shots tell 
you, that left hand is all important in 
the woods—it’s what you swing and 





point the piece with in shots at deer. 

Most deer rifles are equipped with 
open sights, which, for fast shooting at 
relatively short range, aren’t bad—if 
they are good open sights. The best 
employ the shallow V, or simply a rear 
sight in the form of a segment of a 
circle, with the center marked by a 
white line, like the rear sight of the 
fine little Savage Model 99-T. With 
either of these rear sights, there is little 
tendency on the part of the hunter to 
overshoot. And overshooting has been 
the bane of hunters since men have 
sought deer with rifles. 

Among the worst of all possible 
sights for quick shooting are those with 
the sharply angled V. And here is the 
reason: Anyone with good eyes, shoot- 
ing deliberately, can do very well with 
open sights. On running game, how- 
ever, it is another proposition. The 
shots are almost always hurried, and 
nine times out of ten the hunter will 
not pull his front bead down “‘fine”’ into 
the V before he touches her off. As a 
result he overshoots. 

The old adage of deer hunters 
ways hold low on a deer” 


“Al. 
proves my 


You find a good stand and eventually get a shot. But will your slug set him down for keeps? 
FEBRUARY, 1943 








point. There is nothing about deer that 
makes a man shoot high. But they are 
hunted in the fall and winter, often on 
overcast days, and in the woods. The 
light isn’t any too good. As a conse- 
quence, the bottom of a sharp V is hard 
to see, as the light is dim there. The 
hunter pulls it down so-so, shoots—and 
misses. 


VEN worse than the ordinary sharp- 

ly angled V’s are the so-called Rocky 
Mountain rear sights, which are un- 
doubtedly the damndest sights ever in- 
vented by mortal man. Their big horns, 
looming up, do nothing but cut out the 
landscape and the game, and dim the 
light that comes through. A worse 
sight for deer hunting cannot be im- 
agined. 

The best iron sights for deer hunting, 
particularly for a man who no longer 
sees as Well as he did in his salad days, 
are the various types of peep sights. 
The ones mounted on the tang of lever- 
action rifles and on the cocking piece of 
bolt-actions are the fastest, since they 
are closest to the eye. Receiver sights 
like those made by Lyman, Redfield, 
and Marble are not quite so fast since 
they are farther from the eye. In any 
case, the widest aperture is the best, as 
the secret of using the peep sight in 
hunting is to look through it, slap the 
front bead on what you're going to 
shoot, and fire! For hunting, the vari- 
ous little gadgets one turns up or 
screws into peep sights for target work 
had better be left at home or thrown 
away. They simply cut out light and 
slow down shooting—rob the peep sight 
of its virtues. With a peep, a man can 
forget the “always hold low on a deer” 
stuff. 

A low-mounted ’scope of low power, 
from 214, to 234, does very well on a 
deer rifle. It is about as fast as a good 
peep, and its light-gathering power 
often comes in handy late in the after- 
noon and early in the morning, or when 
the game is in deep shade. However, 
for woods-country hunting, the ‘scope 
is not the necessity it is for long-range 
open-country shooting. It is handy but 
it is no particular hardship to get along 
without one. 

Many authorities recommend auto- 
matics for deer. I don’t like them 
particularly. In the first place the auto- 
matics necessarily have to contain so 
much machinery that they are neither 
light nor handy. In the second place, 
they are bad psychologically. If you 
have five or six shots at your instant 
disposal, you are frequently tempted 
to cut loose. If you miss with the first, 
you think you'll get him the second, the 
third, the fourth. As a consequence, the 
user of the automatic all too often fills 
the air with lead and hits nothing. 

Your first shot is the important one. 
Nearly always it is the best, and if you 
miss with it you probably won’t hit 
with subsequent ones. In deer hunting, 
speed of getting into action is all-im- 
portant. Speed of fire is secondary. 
Make that first shot count and you'll 
bring home the bacon. Miss with it and 
you’re sunk, in the majority of cases. 
In mountain and plains hunting for 
mule deer, sheep, goats, and antelope, 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Harold enjoyed muck, when ducks 


HE rain had been pelting down 

for days and weeks. Every de- 

pression had become a lake, every 

spring branch had become a river, 
and every river had overrun its banks 
and inundated vast areas of the ad- 
jacent countryside. Like most disas- 
ters, however, the Kansas flood of 1941 
had its silver lining. Not in the mem- 
ory of man had we had so much water 
on top of the ground. 

Usually dry and dusty in the fall of 
the year, southeastern Kansas attracts 
few southbound ducks; but now with 
the water came the birds—-thousands 
and thousands of them. The Neosho 
River bottoms became a duck hunter's 
paradise. The ducks came in swarms. 
They alighted in the flooded fields and 
ate the grain from Kafir-corn heads 
level with the surface of the flood, with- 
out stretching a neck. Kansas duck 
hunters had their first real inning in 
years. 

Though the weather had cleared, evi- 
dence of this unusual rainfall was still 
eloquent on all sides as I drove down 
the concrete on a mid-November eve- 
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came with it! 
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The blind was a roomy concrete structure, perfectly disguised as an inoffensive willow clump 


Cover a Kansas marsh with enough water and 
there's no better shooting place anywhere 


ning, looking for the 
lane that was said to 
lead to Harold’s duck 
camp, a couple of 
miles east of Chetopa. 
Flotsam and jetsam 
littered every fence corner. Every field 
was a wreck and ruin; every road 
except the concrete which bore its owr 
sure signs of overflow in every low spot 
—was a loblolly of mud. 

Harold’s duck camp turned out to be 
a sixty-foot steel railway baggage car, 
mounted on fifty-gallon steel drums 
filled with concrete, set in a hay mead- 
ow. The trail to it from the highway, 
I was gratified to find, had been fixed 
since the flood. And a very welcome 
fire greeted me when I shoved open 
the door and announced my arrival, 
the rumbling of a wind-driven electric 
generator mounted atop the car hav- 
ing drowned out the blasts of my auto 
horn. 

All night long that machine rumbled 
and roared. As long as I live that 
booming barrage of sound, reverberat- 
ing through the hollow steel body of 
the railway car, will cling in my mem- 
ory, associated with one of the most 
satisfactory duck hunts of my life. I 
slept in an eiderdown sleeping bag. It 
was too warm, and I didn’t do very 
well, so was awake listening to the 


gentle hum of the generator, barely 
moving now in the biting early-morn- 
ing breeze, when the alarm went off 

Breakfast of eggs, toast, and coffee, 
and we were off through the darkness 
Harold, his cocker spaniel, Joe, and I 
in a tiny double-ender duck boat, pad- 
dling down the long canal that leads 
from Harold’s camp to his duck lake 
It was quite the most satisfactory 
method that I have ever contacted 
conveying duck hunters and their 
necessarily cumbersome equipment 
from camp to blind, except for on 
thing: that boat gave me the willies 
Every move I made threatened to up- 
set it. I scarcely dared to breathe 

Down the canal and out into the lak¢ 
Harold paddled, for what seemed a4 
long distance in the dark. Once, on thé 
way, ducks flushed ahead of us. On 
they whistled by overhead. At last we 
bumped up alongside the blind, a | 
concrete structure with half a top, wé 
masked in willows. While Joe and I 
settled ourselves in the blind, Hari 
clad in hip boots, took the boat aw 
in the blackness and waded back 
through the shallow water presentl) 
without it. 

“We are exactly on schedule,” he ce- 
clared, climbing into the blind and pull- 
ing off his elbow-length waterproofed 
gloves. Such gloves were new to me. 
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Dead mallards turned into lifelike extra decoys as Harold set them 
up with willows stuck down their throats and planted in the bottom 


I examined Harold’s, and found them 
to be fleece-lined and watertight, per- 
fect for the purpose of handling decoy 


ducks and other wet duck-hunting 
paraphernalia on cold mornings. I 


made a mental note to buy a pair. 

Guns loaded, shells arranged, we 
thrust our heads outside. “I enjoy 
this time of day in a duck blind,”’ Har- 
old said softly. “If there are any ducks 
nthe country they are sure to be astir 
immediately before dawn—lI've often 
wondered why.” 

It was a crisp, clear morning, with 
just enough air moving to send small 
waves across the water and bob the 
blocks of cork, balsa wood, and metal, 
realistically and effectively (I was to 
learn) arranged before the blind. 

“Look!” said Harold, pointing. ‘““There 
comes the first hint of daybreak—that 
glint of gold on the sliver of cloud! 
And here come our first ducks! Be- 
yond the blocks!” 

I looked. I strained my eyes. I saw 
idozen specks going south. The specks 
sank. I heard distant splashes. 

“They have alighted.’ Harold sighed 
ontentedly. ‘‘They’re lesser scaup. My 
all will coax them over shortly.” 

Watching the bluebills, we didn’t see 
three big ducks that swooped down 
upon us. I ducked into the blind, 
looked around and found Harold inside 
With me. ‘Mallards,”’ I announced, 
recognizing a female mallard’s unmis- 
lakable quack. “And they’re coming 
back,”’ 

Face outside, Harold let loose two 
Short notes from his call. ‘‘Good work!” 
[complimented him. The mallards also 
seemed impressed. Big wings beat in 
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Set on cement-filled drums, Harold's railway-car shoot- 
ing comp looked strange in the middle of an empty field 


Below: Inside the car—a snug 
if noisy spot on windy nights 





front of the blind. 
The sound of three 
splashes came to 
my eager ears. 

I grinned at 
Harold. He grinned back in triumph. 

“We shan't need this now." So saying, 
Harold pocketed his call. ‘That mamma 
mallard will take over, I venture.” 

She did, starting right in on the blue- 
bills. They responded beautifully, and 
swam closer and closer. Watching them, 
I realized there was light enough to 
get a general look at our surroundings, 
which had been hidden in darkness 
when we paddled out. I saw that we 
were far out in the middle of a wide 
body of water, in which grew many 
clumps of brush. Small, compact 
bunches of brush, they were, each ex- 
actly like that in which our blind was 
concealed; exactly like that which hid 
the boat a hundred yards east of us 
so effectively that I couldn’t see it 
against the rosy dawn. That cuck lake 
of Harold's is a darling! 

A big flock of big ducks went over 
with the rush and roar of a high wind. 
The old female mallard among the 
blocks opened up with a barrage of 
beckoning—or blasphemy, maybe—at 
them, but they swerved not one degree 
off their course. Two teal came next. 
Flirting in, they were down and cud- 
dling up to the nearest blocks before 
we saw them. 

So we stood, eager, nerves astrain, 
enjoying the last few minutes before 
sunrise, which are always so packed 
with suspense and surprises in a duck 
blind. 

“Went” Harold at 


whispered last, 





Harold and te author with ten each, all 
a hunter could ask for (or the law allows) 





A canal allowed easy travel between the lake and the camp in the distance 


p.cking up his short, 
equipped gun. “Day has come. Zero 
hour is here. Our scaup squadron has 
joined the home fleet’’—or some such 
high-flown language of the kind Har- 


compensator- 


old sometimes effects when under 
stress. ‘‘The trio of mallards are your 
responsibility. I will try and bag a 


brace of scaup.” 

3ut it didn’t work out that way. I 
got one mallard all right—the elderly, 
loud-mouthed female——-before she got 
fifteen feet from her take-off point, but 
the other two hightailed it across into 
Harold's line of fire, and both were fall- 
ing from the sky when I swung back 
and focused my attention on them. So 
I had to hustle to beat the band and 
lead liberally to collect one of the two 


tiny greenwings, which by that time 
were making surprising speed north- 


northeast. 

“Only two ducks each.” I detected 
dissatisfaction in Harold’s announce- 
ment. Then he added dryly: “You 
scattered yours well.”’ 

“Yes,” I agreed—just as dryly, I 
hoped. ‘“‘They did get somewhat sep- 
arated while I was wasting my time 
aiming at those mallards which you 
specifically set aside for me and then 
proceeded to appropriate to your own 
uses and purposes.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry. But I didn’t really 
intend to shoot those mallards. I was 
concentrating on scaup—twelve of them, 

(Continued on page 62) 
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N ANGLER will sometimes do 
desperate things to get suitable 
companions to go along on a 
trip. A couple of summers ago 

I found that some former cronies had 
been corralled by their wives, so I had 
to cast about for new fishing pals. Not 
that I had any trouble in finding two; 
the difficulty lay in selling them the 
idea of a Canadian trip. 

Neither had ever been in real bush 
country, and to complicate matters, 
they’d heard that all one has to do is 
select his waters and then give its finny 
denizens the well-known works. Well, 
perhaps I was carried away by my 
enthusiasm. Anyway, I happened to 
mention a Canadian lake where I and 
some friends had caught bass at the 
rate of nearly one a minute——‘And 
mind you,” I added, ‘‘none of them less 
than two pounds.” 

What I didn’t add was that this hap- 
pened back in 1939, and lots of things 
have changed since then, including fish- 
ing waters. 


“You say there are pike up there 
too?” one of them asked, his eyes tak- 
ing on that unmistakable glint of 
lunacy. 

“Yes; all kinds—some as long as 
your leg.” 

“Well, what are we waiting for? 


Heavy workouts on pike, lighter ones 
on bass. Yippee!” 

Things do change. Late in August, 
when Bill Williams, Owen Fox, and I 
arrived at Tilden Lake, some thirty-five 
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ere out for bass, but who'd pass up Northerns like this? Bill nets one for Owen 





miles north of Callen- 
dar, Ont., Mrs. Mac- 
Donald, who operates 
the camp, had a little 
shock for me. She 
whispered that some 
fine brook trout were 
being taken from the 
stream connecting 
Bear and Tilden 
Lakes. 

‘‘Not those fry 
planted back in '33?” 
I asked incredulously. 


“Right! The ones 
planted by Joe Ques- 
nel!”’ 


That stumped me. 
I plainly recalled the 
tiny fry—-and how I'd 
curtly told Quesnel what little chance 
of survival they had. Why, that stream 
fairly teemed with small but voracious 
smallmouths. 

Just lately, Mrs. Mac went on, one 
of her guides had chanced to drop a 
hook into a pool—and snagged a dusky, 
sixteen-inch brookie. 

“Just catch one ?”’ I asked, still doubt- 
ful. 

“Oh, no! 
with six good ones! 
smiled, “nobody else 
them!” 

“Well, thanks,” I gulped. This would 
be an ace in the hole to spring on my 
friends, something to top off the bass 
fishing. And that reminded me 


Only yesterday he came in 
And,” Mrs. Mac 
knows’ about 





A backwoodsman might sneer at those fancy utensils, 
but Owen sure can turn out tasty grub with them 
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the 


“Say,” I “how about 


asked, 
bass? 

“Well,” she hesitated, “some nice fish 
have been brought in lately.” 

When a Canadian guide or camp op- 
erator refers abstractedly to the fishing 
you can be sure that it isn’t so hot. 
“You mean they’re not biting well?” I 
asked bluntly. 

‘““M-m-m, fair,” she confessed. ‘‘Noth- 
ing like those strings that you and your 
other friends used to bring in.” Th 

Wasn't that just swell, with Bill and pa 
Owen almost dancing around on the 5 
landing in their eagerness to get g0- 
ing! As I stepped into the loaded boat 
the bass situation had me plenty wor- 
ried, but I kept the news to myself 
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ike Tilden’s four-mile expanse and 
the portage over to Bear Lake were 
quickly negotiated. This was real wil- 
derness country, and my friends were 
impressed as the guide pointed out 
where we’d bagged that bull moose one 
year. Everything seemed fine—until I 
thi ught of bass. 
At the Bear Lake end of the portage 
we paused at the ancient log dam to 


look into the coffee-colored but clear 
waters of the stream Mrs. Mac had 
mentioned. Even as we looked there 


was a splash on the pool's swirling sur- 
face. Bill whistled in astonishment. 
“That was no bass,” he exclaimed. 

The cat would be out of the bag un- 
less I could cover up. ‘Nothing else 
put,” I maintained stoutly, although 
that splash had astonished me too. 

“That was a trout, brother,’’ Owen 
put in, “and a big one!” 


ELL, I was sunk—for at that 
A cee another fish broke water, 
and there was no mistaking its broad 
pack. Bill started to uncase his rod. 
“You never told us there were trout 
up here!” he said accusingly. 

“They were meant for a surprise,” I 
replied lamely. “Now that you know, 
let's catch a few for supper.” 

3ut, singularly enough, we didn’t 
connect until we reached the beaver 
pond, a couple of hundred feet below 
the dam. There Bill’s streamer was 
slammed with ferocity, and at the same 
instant something grabbed my lure and 
tried to make off with it. That fish 
managed to hook itself and then drove 
from the water in a scintillating leap, 
the hallmark of a frenzied smallmouth. 
Meantime, Bill’s fish was battling in 
characteristic brook-trout fashion, dog- 
gedly boring downward. A trout and a 
bass hooked within twenty feet of each 
other! This would be something for the 
hot-stove league back home! 

“For the first time anywhere!” pro- 
claimed Owen—and with one grand 


sweep of the long-handled net he cor- 
richly 


ralled both fish. The trout, a 









The trick that turned the tide. 


A fifteen-pound pike which fell for 
co 3/0 spinner and a bit of pork rind. 
It took ten minutes to bring him in 
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Bill and his worm 
pack, in which he was able to transport big night 
crawlers hundreds of miles—and take them out alive 


When the bass give even your fanciest 


lures a “go chase yourself” look, maybe 


it's time to make them mad—or hungry 


colored specimen exactly fourteen 
inches long, admirably matched the 


heavier but shorter bass. 

“Now let’s get down to the business 
of catching our supper,” and I went 
back to my fishing. Yes, you've guessed 
it; from the action—or lack of it— 
after that, we might have caught the 
only two fish in the pool. And then a 
brisk downpour forced us to take un- 
certain shelter in an old lean-to on the 
bleak, rocky shores of Bear Lake. 

“We're going to have a slim supper,” 
mocked Bill as he moved from under a 
stream of water pouring through the 
roof. And for thirty-five minutes we 
stayed in the lean-to, until the rain 
subsided to a dismal drizzle. Then we 
headed our loaded boat into the wind 
and started across the lake. Boy, was 
it cold! I tried to cheer myself with 
thoughts of the fishing in Pike Bay. 
That inlet is the periodic rendezvous of 
an astounding number of smallmouth 
bass. Naturally, their visitations are 
irregular—a characteristic of the spe- 
cies—but when one ties into a school 
there is no language that can describe 
the action. I hoped we’d find some now! 


HE boys had heard of the bay and 

were anxious to start fishing. So 
when we reached the north shore of the 
lake we unloaded our duffel quickly, 
grabbed tackle, and shoved off for the 
near-by bay. To an experienced small- 
mouth fisherman that place would look 
most unpromising. The weedy shallows, 
bristling with numerous snags, look 
like anything but smallmouth water. 
But food, in the form of various forage 
fishes, is abundant there, and probably 


Pe 


By N. 


accounts for the 
game fish. 

I stumbled upon these bass years 
back, while plugging for big pike. I 
thought the catch was accidental, and 
it wasn’t until a year or so later that 
I actually tried for bass in the bay. 
Then the results were unexpectedly 
pleasant, for I and my friends caught 
fine fish, a few even hitting the 
four-pound mark. Among other things, 
[I learned to be on the lookout for the 
unexpected; you can’t always tell about 
those unpromising-looking spots. No 
sane smallmouth angler looks for his 
quarry near beds of submerged or float- 
ing plants, especially if the bottom is 
muddy and utterly destitute of rocky 
shoals or even rocks. So probably that 
bay is simply a foraging ground for the 
vast bass population of the lake. Curi- 
ously, in my early fishing days there 
my guide religiously avoided the bay, 
because, as he put it, “There’s nothing 
but ‘snakes’ and perch in there.” 

You can picture my state of mind as 
we approached the fishing grounds. If 
the bass happened to be visiting I'd 
be spared considerable embarrassment. 
With definite qualms on my part, we 
made fast to a clump of lily pads lo- 
cated in five feet of water. In the old 
days it had been a favorite spot. 

Our lures consisted of a 3/0 kidney 
spinner and a short length (about an 
inch) of pork rind. Fortunately, action 
was prompt: Owen got a strike on the 
very first retrieve. But it wasn’t a bass; 
its tactics showed that, even though it 
battled lustily. In a few moments 
the elated fisherman swung a large, 

(Continued on page 70} 
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IXTEEN-month-old Nancy, as beau- 
tiful an English setter as you'd 
ever want to shoot over, whim- 
pered slightly. ‘Fetch, girl!”’ I 

commanded, raising my voice only 
enough to emphasize the order. Nancy 
was tired, for I had been putting her 
through the routine of retrieving for 
the benefit of a visitor, and she was 
anxious to get back to the kennel. 
“Only once more,” I assured her. Seem- 
ing to understand the promise, Nancy 
bent willingly to the quail and picked 
up the bird tenderly. She sat quietly, 
her muzzle almost resting against my 
knee until I took the game from her 
mouth. 

I knew Nancy’s disposition, and was 
positive that, even though weary, she’d 
follow through with only an occasional 
application of force. Most gun dogs 
are willing learners, anxious to obey 
if only they understand. There’s no 
magic by which you can teach a dog to 
retrieve in a few'easy lessons. School- 
ing requires patience. If you study your 
dog’s disposition and carry him along 
as rapidly as he can learn, you'll make 
an obedient, eager retriever of him. 

Many owners start to school their 
own dogs, only to give up in disgust 
and turn them over to professional 
trainers, of which I am one. But let me 
say that in the vast majority of cases, 
the fault lies with the owner and not 
his .dog. I offer this as a simple state- 
ment of fact. We know that some dogs 
never will become _ satisfactory re- 
trievers, due to poor ancestry and other 
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factors. It does not pay to waste time 
and effort on these. As for the others, 
patience and a knowledge of their per- 
sonal characteristics usually will de- 
velop them into at least satisfactory 
retrievers. 

Most professional trainers employ 
force. This does not imply that they 
brutally punish the dogs for every little 
infraction of orders. It does mean that 
they use force so that commands can be 
emphasized and obedience obtained. 
Nor is force the sole secret of training. 
To a reasonably responsive dog, I give 
more rewards of kindness, petting and 
reassuring words, than applications of 
force. 

At the beginning, let me say a few 
words of warning: Don’t start your les- 
sons until you've had the dog around a 
few days. During this period you will 
observe whether he is timid or bold. 
You can deal with a bold dog somewhat 
more severely than with a timid animal. 
He is much like a child, and must be 
dealt with as such. When the lessons 
commence, teach the dog only one new 
step on any one day, and approach that 
new step by rehearsing all he has 
learned before. Do not rehearse the 
dog longer than twenty minutes a day. 


ORGET the spiked collar. This device 
ception unnecessary pain. You will 
need only a few items of equipment: an 
eight-inch length of hardwood broom 
handle; a second eight-inch length fit- 
ted with sixteen-penny-spike “legs’’ to 
hold it two inches off the ground; a 
feathered buck, made by nailing bird 
feathers against its sides; ome dead 
bird—pigeon, quail, or pheasant; a few 





live birds; and two light ropes, one 
about six feet long, the other thirty 
feet long, with slip collars. 

With this brief preamble, we're off. 


[bene the dog to some quiet corner, 
say the garage or a corner of the 
yard, that’s free from noise and other 
distractions. Make him walk at heel, 
for every step, commencing with the 
first lesson, requires absolute obedience 
and proper field form. Have the dog sit 
in front and facing you. Take the 
unspiked broom-handle section in your 
left hand, and grasp his left ear at the 
lobe between thumb and forefinger of 
the right hand. Simultaneously pinch 
his ear and utter the command, ‘Fetch 

As he opens his mouth, place the object 
between his teeth. Naturally, he will 
try to spit the wood out. Don't raise 
your voice or lose your temper. Again 
give the command, press the ear, and 
return the object to his mouth, tapping 
him lightly under the mouth and say- 
ing, ““Hold.”’ If he drops the buck, place 
it in his mouth again and tap him a 
little harder until he holds the object 
Now teach him to walk at heel with the 
buck in his mouth. When you want the 
dog to release the buck, command, 
“Give” or “Go.” If he refuses, step on 
his toes as you give the command. 
Repeat this until he gives the buck 
promptly at command. 

This sounds tedious and it is. Perse- 
vere, however, and shortly the dog will 
hold the object. Soon you will find he 
opens his mouth on command alone. 
When he begins to accept the buck on 
order, and holds it until you take it 
from him, walk slowly around him, then 
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take the object. Talk to him reassur- 
ingly: “Atta boy!” “That’s right, fel- 
low!” Pet him when he does well. 
Keep him friendly while forcing him 
to do your will. 

Until now, you have been slipping 
the object into the mouth. As step No. 
2, grasp both the object and the rope 
in your left hand, holding the stick 
about four inches from his nose. Re- 
peat the command, ‘Fetch,’ at the 
same time jerking him sharply but not 
severely toward the stick. Pressure on 
the ear may be required for a short 
time only, depending upon the dog’s re- 
sponse. In any event, he shortly will 
lean forward and fetch with the slight- 
est pull on the rope. 


| jong you are ready to drop the rope 
and work with the command only. 
Four or five lessons on successive days 
may be required for him to learn this 
lesson. When he willingly reaches di- 
rectly forward for the stick, have him 
reach up for it, then down, now to the 
left and again to the right. But don’t 
forget: reassure him constantly. Praise 
him when he succeeds, for he must not 
lose confidence in his handler. Start all 
steps with ear pressure. 

Ultimately, you will expect this dog 
to obey commands in the field, to re- 
trieve only when ordered to do so, to 
pick up game from the ground, handle 
it with a tender mouth, and, upon re- 
turning to your side, hold it until you 
take it from him. Remember these ob- 
jectives as you progress. The third 
Step, for example, leads directly toward 
this general purpose. 

Still sitting, the dog now must take 
the same hard wooden stick from the 
ground. Having already accustomed 
him to reach out and down, hold the 
Stick at his eye level, move it slowly 
downward, touch one end to the ground 
While holding the other up at an angle 
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of 45 degrees. This is one of the most 
difficult steps and may require consid- 
erable patience. But with moderate 
pressure and repeated commands, he 
shortly will take the stick. Pet him 
when he does so, and after he holds it a 
few seconds take it from him. Follow- 
ing a few rehearsals, he should pick 
up the stick on command only. 

You can teach him to pick up the 
spiked buck by following the same pro- 
cedure. During first tries, place your 
right hand under the buck to show him 
it is actually off the ground. Gradu- 
ally move it out, keeping it always di- 
rectly in front of his nose where he 
can keep his eyes on the object. 

Let me repeat: Praise him when he 
is successful; if he fails, apply pres- 
sure without praise or petting. This is 
the key to the whole training program, 
and cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

Both you and the puppy may weary 
of the interminable, oft-repeated rou- 
tine. Well, I have a surprise for you. 
Now you may start playing a game, 
one which will be fun for both you and 
your pupil. 


as formerly, back away two feet 
from him, drop the spiked buck, point 
toward it and say, ‘‘Fetch.’”’ Lead him 
up slowly by the rope, applying ear 
pressure and repeating the command, 
until he reaches down and picks up the 
buck. Gradually place the buck farther 
from him, until at last, instead of 
walking away from the dog, you are 
tossing the buck several feet distant 
and ordering the dog to go after it. 
Continue using the rope, for the dog 
cannot be permitted to change his mind 
and run for the kennel. He must be 
under control at all times. 
After he goes out perhaps fifteen feet 
and retrieves at the command, ‘‘Fetch,”’ 
begin to encourage him with greater 


Wie the dog standing, not sitting 


















9 Finally—perfection! He sits 

calmly, undisturbed by shoot- 
ing, and awaits his master's or- 
der to go out and bring them in 


enthusiasm. Clap your hands, urge him 
on, repeat, “Fetch,” and the moment 
his lips touch the buck utter the word, 
“Fetch,” a little more sharply, thus 
giving him the idea that he must pick it 
up instantly and bring it to your side 
without delay. During this period, have 
him sit when you throw the buck. It is 
natural for him to break when he sees 
it fly through the air, but he must be 
restrained until you give the command. 
If he breaks, stop him by jerking the 
rope and commanding ‘‘Whoa.” Place 
him once more in the sitting position, 
get the buck yourself, and again toss it 
out. 

Your dog must learn to go on come 
mand without urging, and not to break 
before he hears the command. Chances 
are he will be confused at first, and not 
want to trot after the buck. In this 
case, pinch his ear, point at the object 
and say, “Fetch!” If he refuses, walk 


out with him and force him to pick it 
up. Do not make the mistake at this 
point of going after the buck yourself, 

for this is the dog’s job. 
As the distance increases, the dog 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Suddenly Old King would reappear, 
headed home and moving fast, with 
two or three coyotes close behind 
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WELL-KNOWN New Mexico 
newspaper man who did some 
trapping in his younge: 
relates that he had just finished 

skinning a coyote one chilly morning 
when the freshly peeled carcass got to 
its feet, snarled, grabbed its own pelt 
out of his hand, and started to crawl 
back into it, failing only because its 
teeth were chattering so from chill that 
it could not hold onto the cased hide 
long enough to yank it right side out 
again. On the impulse of the moment, 
the narrator of this tale of coyote hardi- 
hood grabbed up a camp hatchet and 
crushed the shivering animal's skull. 
“A most thoughtless action,” he now 
regrets from his editorial chair. “What 
a valuable contribution to nature study 
to have let the amazing creature live, 
and observe its production of new hide 
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and hair! 


Uays, 


But the opportunity was lost, and try 
as he might this old-timer of 
typography never did 


trapline 


and succeed in 





But it wasn't a thorn; it was the "dead" crit- 
ter's teeth, and they'd taken a good, firm hold 
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ABLE DON 


skinning another Canis latrans alive. 

Being neither a newspaper man nor 
an editor myself, I cannot vouch for the 
exact veracity of this story. But out of 
considerable firsthand observation of 
Don Coyote from behind both gun and 
trapline bludgeon, I can back up the 
story to this extent: if any animal ever 
should stand up and snarl after being 
skinned, it certainly would be a coyote! 

What American game animal, con- 
sidering size, is the hardest to kill? The 
proverbial puissance of the grizzly after 
being plentifully perforated with bullet 
holes is both well known and well au- 
thenticated. By those who know, Mr. 


Moose is said to be no pushover. The 
javelina, or wild hog, of the Texas 
border hangs onto life with all the 


tenacity of a politician clinging to the 
payroll. Even the timid jack rabbit 
seems to bring into play unsuspected re- 
serves of strength when wounded, and 
I have seen wild turkeys fly or run away 
with enough No. 2 shot in their vitals to 
ballast a boat. 

But for sheer ability to take it and 
keep going, to be killed yet refuse to die, 
to die yet refuse to stay dead, I nom- 
inate that big brother of all surviving 
prairie wolves, the black-ruffed Rocky 
Mountain coyote that the Taos Indians 
call Too-wah-nah. 


AVING introduced this piece with 
‘| a bit of “big windy,’ I shall no 
doubt be suspected of more of the same. 
3ut, believe it or not, the following in- 
stances are true. 

Not long ago my mountaineer neigh- 
bor, Harry Mosimann, shot one of 
these coyotes near the carcass of a 
yearling mule deer it had recently killed. 
It was a broadside trotting shot, and the 
mushroom bullet from Harry's .303 
Savage knocked the coyote down, roll- 
ing him over and over, like a kicked 
keg, into a thicket of willows, from the 
far side of which he presently emerged 
at a good fast run, too well covered for 
another shot. In the willows Harry 
found blood and hair aplenty. Trailing 
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the wounded animal, presently he found 
a segment of entrail snagged on a scrub 
oak. A little farther on another. And 
another. 

By the time Harry finally caught up 
with that wounded coyote some three 
miles across a mountain into the next 
canyon there was hardly a gut left in 
him. Yet, disemboweled as he was, the 
wolf was not only still alive, but able 
and willing to make a show of fight. 


NOTHER neighbor, John Rackley of 
A the Lazy JR, had a similar experi- 
ence in which, with entrails trailing, a 
big she-coyote outdodged, outran, and 
outfoxed two dogs so thoroughly that 
they never did catch up with her alive, 
finally coming onto her dead body four 
or five hours later. 

I wish I had a nickel for every coyote 
I have “knocked a-windin’,” yet faile 
to bring in for skinning. 

Obviously no animal goes very far or 
lives very long with a bullet through 
its brain, heart, or spinal column, but 
gut shots just don’t stop slim- 
legged little brothers of the wolf. Not 
only that, but even when wounded well 
nigh unto death Don Coyote does not 
forget his cunning. 

When I was just a barefooted, sore- 
toed kid in the New Mexico Rockies, we 
had a dog called Old King, a mongrel 
with strong symptoms of water spaniel 
black shepherd, and maybe bull in his 
ancestry—-yet a mighty hunter, eager 
and willing to chase, tree, or tackle any- 
thing from a chipmunk to a couga! 
Like most dogs, however, he was just a 
leetle wary of tackling coyotes too far 
from the comfort of human backing. 

On bright moonlight nights coyotes 
used to come into the snow-covered hill- 
side fields across the canyon from our 
house to howl their taunts at Old King 
Always it made him furious. After 4 
brief exchange of insults, out across the 
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Here's a nomination for the hard- 
est of all animals to kilf—the big 


black-ruffed mountain coyote 


reek he would rush, barking loudly for 
ourage, to chase the shadowy ma- 
rauders out of the field. If they did not 
run from him very readily, as sometimes 
happened, he would usually put more 
steam in his bark and less in his legs 
until a shout from the porch would ring 
out across the chill winter air, scaring 
the coyotes into flight and encouraging 
the dog. Then we would see shadowy 
gray figures speed across the snow and 
vanish in the timber, the black blob that 
was Old King right after them. As 
often as not, however, in about a minute 
the black blob would reappear in the 
moon-white field headed homeward and 
traveling fast, with one, two, or three 
swift gray shadows crowding his heels. 
Then another shout would turn the 
tables again and off they would go back 
up the hill to the timber. 


OMETIMES, if cartridges happened 

to be plentiful, one of us boys would 
get out the old .38/55 Winchester and 
waste a few shots at those swift, shad- 
owy figures. Of course we generally 
missed. Not only was the range of 300 
to 500 yards beyond accurate reach of 
our rifle, but getting a true bead on a 
moving coyote by moonlight was impos- 
sible. Yet once, I remember, one of my 
brothers scored a hit. We saw the coyote 
tumble, stagger up, fall again, and lie 
there. With yells to Old King to “go git 
’im,”’ we rushed out across the creek in 
the crunchy snow to bring in our wolf. 

With such rear-guard support, Old 
King’s bravery hit the topmost notch. 
He covered the hundred or so yards to 
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the fallen coyote as 
fast as his short 
legs could carry 
him, and as the 
wounded wolf stag- 
gered to his feet 
again, King hit him 
like a thunderbolt. 
We could hear the snarling of battle as 
we slipped and slid across the icy foot- 
bridge at the creek. But by the time we 
emerged from the willows into the open 
field, the coyote somehow had slipped 
from the clutch of Old King’s fangs and 
was running for the timber. Wounded 
though he was, at first the coyote out- 
ran the dog. But for a few jumps only. 
Then the black blob began to gain on 
him. Abruptly, as if he realized the 
handicap of uphill going, the wounded 
coyote changed his course away from 
the near-by timber to slant downhill 
again across the open field. 

Even by moonlight we now saw that 
although the coyote’s gait was stagger- 
ing, yet he was swiftly pulling away 
from the dog, and we perceived the 
reason. Light as he was, the coyote was 
running on top of the snow crust, while 
the heavy-bodied dog was breaking 
through at almost every jump. 


NLY when they reached the mead- 
O ow, where the trampling of cattle 
around the haystacks had beaten the 
snow down to a hard, icy footing did Old 
King begin to gain again. What that 
wounded wolf did then was smart. In- 
stead of avoiding the bunch of forty or 
fifty cattle scattered around the feed 


I'd thrown him on the 


The mortally wounded coyote dashed 





woodpile for dead, and there he was walking away 


racks, he darted right in among them. 
Instantly the bellowing of startled cattle 
broke out on the cold night air, as sev- 
eral old cows, readily belligerent on be- 
half of their calves, took after him. Un- 
fortunately for Old King, other battle- 
some mothers seemed to consider the 
dog just as much of a culprit as the 
coyote. 

How the coyote made out we could 
not see, but the bawling, long-horned 
attack was too much for Old King. 
After a few futile efforts to dodge his 
way through the bunch he had to give 
it up. By running in among the cattle 
the wounded coyote had succeeded in 
throwing his pursuer completely off the 
trail—had managed somehow, dodging 
hoof and horn, to slip clear through the 
milling herd. That we ascertained next 
morning by bloody tracks across the 
ice-bound creek, through the fence, and 
up into a scrub-oak thicket on the op- 
posite hill. There we found the coyote 
dead, shot through a part of one lung. 

I was pretty young when I trapped 
my first coyote—too young, by my 
father’s sensible standards, to be al- 
lowed a rifle when out by myself. I 
found the coyote in my trap one morn- 
ing at the remains of a cow carcass not 

(Continued on page 65) 


into the midst of 
the herd, but the cattle brought his pursuer up short 
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A HERE do you suppose I 
could get a couple boxes of 
shells?” asked Doc, wiping 
the last trace of ham fry- 

ings from his plate with a crust of toast. 

Evans's fork clattered onto his plate. 
“Well, for Say, haven't you got any 
shells?” he asked in alarm. For it was 
4 o'clock on a Sunday morning, the last 
day of the Arizona quail season. 

“Oh, sure,” laughed Doc. “I’ve got 
two boxes.” 

“Look, Doc, ten birds are the limit!” 

“My average is five to one,”” answered 
Doc calmly, “but I don’t feel up to par 
today.” 

We all laughed. So did the score of 
other hunters getting breakfast in the 
cafe. Several shouted advice. 

“Don't shoot unless you can 
their tail feathers.”’ 

“Run 'em down!” 

Doc leaned forward confidentially. 
“Just between us, that’s just what I’m 
not going to do. Last year I almost 
killed myself, but this year I'm taking it 
easy. Those desert quail will run you 
to death if you let them.” 

Newt laughed. “What will 
when they lead you uphill?” 

“Hunt another covey,’ answered Doc 
curtly, “out on a flat!” 

Newt snorted derisively at the medico. 
Evans gave a Bronx cheer. 

An hour later we dropped off the 
Black Canyon Highway into Bumble 
3ee Wash. Doc was still making em- 
phatic statements about what fools 
quail hunters are in Arizona. He went 
on giving us free professional advice 
about overdoing things when you're not 
used to exercise. 

“A fellow doesn't have to make hard 
work out of quail hunting,’ continued 
Doc in his best bedside manner. ‘‘There’s 
always another covey.” 

Newt and Evans gave no heed. They 


count 


you do 
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From left, Evans, Newt, and Doc. The author 


stayed out of the picture but got his shadow in 


got out their guns. Newt was shoot- 
ing an L. C. Smith double 12 and 
Evans pushed 12 gauge shells into the 
magazine of a Remington pump. Doc 
had to grab his 20 gauge Remington 
auto and run in order to be with them 
when they started down the hill into 
the basin. I was after photographs, so 
I carried my Speed Graphic. 

Mountain ranges form the sides of 
the basin, and Big Bug Creek runs 
through the exact center. There is a 
small crack coming in from one edge; 
that’s Bumble Bee Creek. We'd hunt 
where these two desert washes met. 

We had gone barely 200 yards when 
Evans stopped. “Listen!” he said. 
Faintly, in the distance, we could hear 
quail whistling. 

“Let’s go!” urged Doc immediately. 
Newt legged off to the right, Evans to 
the left, and I trotted after Doc, who 
was in the center. For a while I thought 
I had picked the wrong man. I could 
hardly keep up. He followed the elusive 
whistling steadily, plowing through 
thorny mesquite thickets as easily as a 
blimp going through clouds. 

At last we saw them, plump shadows 


flitting through openings between 
clumps of brush, weeds, and cactus 
ahead of us. We rushed them. The 


covey roared up! Doc took a shot but 
none fell. 

Some of the birds flew into the side 
of a small hill near the top, others went 
over. Doc was going so fast he coasted 
halfway up before he slowed down to a 


walk. 


. E’LL get some shooting here,” 

he said as we neared the crest. 

Over we went, because we both knew 

that an Arizona quail hits running and 

will make ten or twenty yards before 
he'll set, if then. 

There was splendid cover on top. Late 
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spring rains had caused desert grass to 


sprout. It had died during the summer 
heat and now the hill was covered with 
a six-inch-deep yellow nap. 

Doc moved slowly. A quail whirred 
up. Cool, swift, sure, Doc brought up 
the light 20 and down went the bird. 
With the report, another rocketed out 
of a grass clump into full flight. Doc 
swung on him. It was beautiful shoot- 
ing. The kind you read about. 

“Easy as that,” I commented. 

said Doc, picking up the 


“¢ Une, 
S birds. “If you don’t run yourself 
to a frazzle!”’ 

I looked back—to where we had 
started chasing the covey. Two washes, 
their sides lined with mesquite trees, an 
arroyo, not to mention the steep slope 
of the hill we were on—all had been 
crossed and climbed. I didn’t remember 
flying; I turned to make some remark, 
but Doc had already moved on, hunting. 

He kicked one more quail out. It flew 
downhill following the contour of the 
slope, reached a break, and scudded 
over the edge just as the gun roared. 
The shot kicked up dust on the other 
side. 

“They went this way!” shouted Doc, 
hurling himself down the slope in 4 
shower of gravel. 

At the bottom we both looked up. A 
quail was flying toward us, giving those 
startled, scraping chirps. Evans had 
flushed it and Doc dropped it. 

“He’s driving a bunch this way,” I 
said. 

“Yes,” agreed Doc, but kept on. “I 
believe our bunch went across this 
break and up the next ridge.”’ 


He scrambled in and out of the ar- 
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HUNTING IN THE BEDSIDE MANNER SOUNDS PLAUSIBLE—BUT WILL IT WORK? 


royo. Near the top of the ridge he 
slowed down long enough to take a 
breath. 

“Phew! Hot!” he wheezed. I dragged 
myself up alongside. 

“Evans is getting some shooting,” I 
said as a gun roared for the third time 
in succession just around the shoulder 
of the ridge. We heard Newt’s double 
once far away on our right. 

I stepped up on a flat rock—whir-r-r! 
The bird practically came out of my 
pants leg. Doc jerked clumsily, trying 
to get his gun up. I dropped out of his 
way and shot the bird—with my camera 
—at 1/600 second. 

Doc asked, “Get him?” 

“Think so,” I said, “but I'll bet I 
didn’t ‘stop’ him on the film!” 


” EY, Doc!” It was Evans on the 

- other side of the ridge. “I got a 
bunch here—on a flat—-come and get 
’em.”’ 

We climbed to the top and Doc went 
down. As he neared Evans a bird flew 
up. They both shot and missed. Doc 
let go with another, but the bird led the 
cluster of shot through a thicket. 

They continued on. Quail flew up, 
singles, doubles, and in groups. But they 
were wild. They were getting up just 
within gun range and roaring out of 
reach of the scattering patterns like 
Spitfires. 

Doc speeded up, trying to shorten the 
range; Evans stretched out too. 

3obwhite hunters would probably 


an 
inn 


~~ 


snort in disgust at our Western tech- 
nique of hunting quail. But the hunter 
doesn’t dictate the method—the birds 
do. The Western desert quail is on the 
move from the time you first see him 
until you bag him. Even a dog is of no 
use to you for pointing them, because a 
desert quail will not set for one. A covey 
will run in front of you, and the only 
way to scatter the birds and make them 
set for that short moment is to shoot 
over them or outrun them. Some will 
fly, some may hide. Those that fly will 
always make the next ridge, the best 
you can hope for is for them to go 
downhill. But in any event, you run to 
get there before they gather and move 
on. You follow the covey 
across washes, around 
heavy brush, through 
cactus beds, up the side 
walls of canyons, to the 
top of a mountain where 
they leave you to fly 
down to the foot again. 
You follow until you get 
your limit or lose them. 
It’s a foot race—with 


Back at the car we cleaned 
the quail. Being dog tired, 
Doc found the car's sharp 
bumper a comfortable seat 


One flew straight across the 
wash and Doc was on him, 
but not in time. The charge 
raised dust under the bird 


obstacles—from the first to the last bird. 

And Doc and Evans were running a 
losing one now. 

They followed the covey around the 
mountain, angling up as they went. The 
two guns sang a duet as quail after 
quail got up. But the misses were many 
and the hits few. 

Evans chided, “If we speed up and 
get out of this dogtrot maybe we can 
get ‘em so short of breath they can’t 
fly.” 

Doc must have thought it poor humor, 
because he never answered except to 
shove more shells into the magazine of 
the 20 and trudge doggedly on his way. 

(Continued on page 60) 








Rig Your Canoe to Sail | 


O YOU own an ordinary paddling 
canoe”? Then now's the time 
since gasoline rationing has put 
a damper on motorboating and 

even sailboats may get scarce- to rig 
that canoe up for sailing and get started 
in a fine restriction-free sport. Since 
the turnover on sails and fittings has 
been small in the past, you may be able 
to buy everything needed from the man- 


ufacturer of your canoe or a large 
marine-hardware house. If not, or if the 
fun (and econotnyv) of making your 


own appeals to you, the sketches here 
will give you all directions necessary 
for both the sail and all accessories that 
go with it. 

The simple lateen rig is shown, as it 
is easily set up and handled, and can 
be taken down quickly and stowed away 
complete either in the canoe itself or a 
corner of your garage. Moreover, only 
two small fittings--the mast thwart 
and step —need be permanently installed 
inside the canoe. The rudder and lee 
board assemblies are both removable 
along with the sail, when you want t 
use the craft as an ordinary paddling 
canoe again 

For clarity, let's take up the various 


rigging parts you'll need one by one. 
Sail. The cost of a fair-grade canoe 
sail, made up, will run from $9 to $16 
according to the size desired, but will 
likely be more efficient than a home- 
made one. The table of dimensions can 
be used as a guide in ordering. The 
lightweight cloths used in these sails are 
not in the same demand for war use as 
is heavier canvas, and firms selling the 
sails report stocks on hand to take care 
of ordinary demand for some time 
Luckily, if you prefer to make your 
own sail, the same goes for the materia] 
you will need. The finer grades, such as 
Skipper Cloth, a lightweight silklike 
fabric, will cost perhaps 60 cents a 
yard in a 39-inch width, and will prob- 
ably have to be bought from a marine- 
hardware company. Cotton twill will 
run about 25 cents a yard, and a heavy 
sheeting even less—either being ob- 
tainable from your local stores. You 
will need about twice the area of cloth 
indicated by the actual square-foot area 
of the chosen sail, the excess being lost 
in overlapped seams and cutting waste 
Cloth from 18 to 20 inches wide, with 
selvage on both edges, will keep shape 
and look best on these small sails, but 


if this width cannot be obtained, buy 
standard 39-inch width. The latter need 
not be split lengthwise to get narrow 
strips; instead, make a 1-inch false 
seam down its middle by folding the 
cloth over and back in a sort of single 
pleat, then sewing it in place with a 
double row of stitching. This not only 
will look exactly like an ordinary 
seam, but will serve the same purpose 
of stiffening the cloth. 

Start by sewing enough widths of 
cloth together (with 1-inch overlaps 
double-stitched as shown in the plans) 
to more than make up the area and 
shape of the size sail desired. Thumb- 
tack this large piece flat on the floor 
and draw out the exact shape of the 
sail on it. Note that there are three 
sets of lines around the edge of the sail 
in the plans. The inner (dot and dash) 
one has nothing to do with the actual 
cutting or sewing, but is simply a guide 
to drawing the others. Lay it out first, 
in straight lines; then measure out from 
it 4 inches and mark the extreme outer 
curve or roach of the leech side—2% 
inches for luff and foot. Now a long 
even curve drawn from the corners out 
through these marks will give you the 
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Complete directions for getting exciting, 


ration-free sport from your present craft 


By J. 


actual finished shape of the sail, as 
shown in the middle one of the three 
lines. The outer line is then drawn 


parallel to the middle one 2 inches out, 
all the way around. This is the line 
along which you actually cut the cloth, 
the extra 2 inches being turned back 
into a seam. 

These curved edges are important. If 
the sail were cut with straight edges it 
would set flat and without draft or full- 
ness. Finishing ‘it curved or with a 
roach is the easiest way for the ama- 
teur sailmaker to insure that when 
lashed to the spars and hoisted, the sail 
will have the hollow effect, like the 
underside of a bird’s wing, which makes 
the canoe work well to windward. 

To help hold this shape, the plans 
show tabling or reénforcements at all 
corners, as well as a bolt rope of 3/16- 
inch cotton line laid under the seam 
all the way along luff and foot and for 
the first 15 inches in from each corner 
along the leech. The tabling pieces are 
not turned back and seamed along the 
outer edges, but fit inside the finished 
line of the sail, the seam of the sail 
cloth itself serving to cover their raw 
edges. The bolt rope inside the seam 
is then seized tight to the canvas with a 
simple over-and-over rolling stitch as 


A. 


EMMETT 


indicated. The long stretches of bolt 
rope under the luff and foot seams need 
to be seized only at intervals, and this 
is taken care of automatically when you 
sew on the metal rings by which luff 
and foot are lashed to the spars. In 
putting these on, at 12-inch intervals, 
see that the needle passes through the 
bolt rope inside as well as the canvas, 
thereby seizing it efficiently. 

All seaming, edge stitching, and ta- 
bling can be done with an ordinary 
household sewing machine by using a 
heavy needle. The rolling stitch and 
sewing on of rings is done by hand, 
using cotton twine, preferably waxed, 
and a darning needle. 

Finally, grommets are inserted in 
2ach corner to take the main spar lash- 
ings. If you can locate an awning 
maker, have him put real professional 


grommets in by machine. If not, you 
can put them in yourself, or merely 
bind 14-inch metal rings into holes 
made in the canvas. In making these 


holes, try not to cut or break the fabric, 
but simply force a heavy nail or hard- 
wood spike through the weave, forcing 
the threads apart. 

One final caution. When rigging the 
sail on the canoe the first time, be care- 
ful not to stretch it along the spars too 


tightly, but leave it a b*t stack until it 
has been stretched naturally by being 
sailed a few times in very light breezes. 
It can then be lashed tight and kept 
that way. 

Mast and Spars. Te mast and other 
two spars—the gaff running up the luff 
of the sail and the boom running along 
the foot—will probably cost between 
$7 and $10 according to the size of the 
sail. Or they can easily be made of 
any lightweight but tough wood such 
as spruce or clear, straight-grained 
pine, shaped round with a drawknife 
or plane to the size given in the table 
of dimensions. The brass jaw used to 
hold boom to mast is illustrated; the 
only other fittings are screw eyes driv- 
en into the ends of boom and gaff and 
lashed together where they join. 

Mast Thwart and Step. A forward 
seat with a hole for the mast worked 
into its front edge can be bought (com- 
plete with the step which goes on the 
keelson below) for about $3. This is 
simply installed in place of your pres- 


ent seat, or, if the canoe is seatless, 
about 4 inches ahead of the forward 
thwart. If you’re making your own, 
you have the choice shown on the 


plans: either a shaped board strapped 
to prevent splitting and fastened un- 
der the seat, or a separate thwart bolted 
to the gunwales. The step, as you can 
is simply a block screwed to the 
keelson. 

Leeboards and Mountings. A com- 
plete outfit of leeboards and adjustable 
with hardware will cost 

(Continued on page 82) 
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IKE are not native to the Pacific 

Coast, and isolated attempts to 

introduce them have failed, so my 

experience with this long-jawed 
savage had been confined to stories by 
Eastern anglers that I'd read. However, 
a season in Alaska has changed all 
that. Hand-to-hand encounters, and 
plenty of them, with the masters of the 
weed becs now give me a tale of my 
own to tell. But it isn’t the kind of tale 
I've been reading! 

It’s the same pike all right. Due to 
some geologic condition existing ages 
ago, many species of fish in Alaska are 
similar to those of the Middle West, 
although they are not found west of the 
Rockies. Only flat tundra and prairie 
lie between the two other areas even 
now, and apparently at one time there 
was still less of a barrier. I had heard 
beforehand that there were pike in 
the Wood River lakes on the north side 
of Bristol Bay, and now that I was go- 
ing in there on a salmon-spawning sur- 
vey for the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
my curiosity to see one in the real flesh 
and blood was exceeded only by the 
desire to see just how pike behave on 
the end of a line. 

We had whipped through our survey 
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The author and a few big ones. Their tactics almost drove him crazy 
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Typical Wood River country. It contains many lakes, with bays full of savage-looking pike 
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A pioneer adds fuel to a fire which will last 


as long as there are two anglers left on earth 


By C. HOWARD BALTZO 


of Lake Aleknagik, the lowest in the 
chain of five, in record time and so Gus 
Hilsinger and I had a day to kill while 
we waited for the plane to bring in 
additional gear and supplies. A _ shal- 
low, reedy bay just around the point 
from camp had already attracted our 
attention. Large flocks of mallard and 
teal, feeding in an area of tules and 
swamp growth, presented an unusual 
spectacle in a land of sheer mountain- 
sides which plunge from jagged sum- 
mits to abysmal depths in the lakes 
below. A weed patch in a world of rock 
and cliff is definitely worthy of note. 

The little bay turned out to be full 
of pike. We could see them striking 
along the edges of the weeds and back 
in the grass itself. The fly rod was 
still strung up with a Colorado spinner 
from our last set-to with rainbow trout, 
so Gus flicked it ahead of the boat to 
see what would happen. The spinner 
hit the water, the rod tip followed suit, 


Gus looked sort of silly, and I dug into 
the tackle box for another leader and 
spinner. We were more careful after 
that, but even after landing and re- 
leasing a couple dozen we were still 
thrilled by those smashing strikes 
They were small pike—few much more 
than a foot—and they didn’t have the 
weight to back up their argument when 
the spinner tried to get back in the 
boat, but they sure meant business 
when they first tore out of the weeds 
The next episode occurred a week 
later on the next lake above, and this 
time we had the opposite extrem: 
size. I was running the kicker and Gus 
was standing up on the thwart, scan- 
ning the shoreline for spawning salmon 
when we suddenly found ourselves skirt- 
ing another of those rare, shallow bays 
“Whew! There’s a whopper of 
down in that grass—or else it’s a log! 
exclaimed my partner. Such question- 
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(Continued on page 74 
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story. For handguns not only have a long his- 

tory; they’ve made history, too—in the fatal 
duel of Alexander Hamilton with Aaron Burr—the 
opening of the West—the subduing of outlaws— 
buffalo hunting on the plains. And they’re serv- 
ing today, when new, dramatic history is in the 
making, as side arms for America’s fighting men. 


B se. our modern pistols lies a fascinating 





Another OUTDOOR LIFE 
ore first—a step-by-step 
hen history of the develop- 
ment of the handgun, 


this as told in photographs 


Gus of rare items from one 
“a 
-_ of the world’s finest 
aa arms collections—be- 
wd gins on the next page! 
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THE HANDGUN’S FAMILY ALBUM—A RECORD 
OF HUMAN INGENUITY THAT STROVE FOR AND 
ATTAINED A HIGH MECHANICAL ACHIEVEMENT 
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eg than five centuries have passed since the time when men thought the earth was 
flat, and peopled on the edges with devils and dragons—to the present, when a 
word spoken into a microphone girdles the world in a split second. And it’s no longer, 
either, since a handgun was a ponderous small cannon loaded with crudely mixed 
powder and misshapen lead, and fired by sticking a smoldering twist of tow into a 
hole in the breech and praying the charge would ignite. As with progress in other 
fields, it took a lot of fumbling, crazy experiments that really were crazy, and a few 
that weren’t, to turn that hand cannon into the slick, quick-firing, fool-proof revolver 
and automatic we know today. The original specimens shown here were chosen and 
photographed by Edwin Way Teale from the more than 1,000 guns in the magnificent 
private collection of Albert Foster Jr., of South Orange, N. J.—the same collection 
which produced our September 1942 picture study of rifles and shotguns: “Your Bree 
Gun— From Matchlock to Modern Masterpiece.” Together, these two photo histories that 
tell the complete, fascinating story of a remarkable human achievement—the firearm. alth 











Granddaddy of them all, this .65 caliber handgun appeared Iron pyrites, similar to flint, replaced the crude match 


An e 
about the time Columbus was born. Loaded with powder and in this Italian wheel lock of the early 1600’s. The pyrites ia 
ball, the metal “jug” was wedged into the breech with its was swung down to bear on a wheel which, spun by a spring, bret 
wooden wedge. A tow match inserted by hand fired the piece showered sparks into a priming pan and ignited the charge cmt 
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A big forward step — the flintlock. Here the flint itself By making handguns practical enough for wide demand, the In the 
snapped down, scraped on the frizzen, and sent sparks into flintlock inspired clever ideas like this four-barrel 18th- by Al 
the priming below. These are “Queen Anne” models of 1700, century “revolver.” Two top barrels were fired by twin ham- ideq 

used by British officers down to our Revolutionary times mers; then the lower pair swung up by hand to replace them doub! 
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Breechloader — of a sort. The four-tube barrel unscrewed so 
that powder and balls went directly into the chambers. But 
although a later model than the “revolver” shown previ- 
ously, it was less ingenious; all four charges fired at once! 


An early “belly gun.” The top barrel of this 18th-century 
vest-pocket tap lock fired first; then the side lever was 
moved to expose a powder train by which the lower chamber 
was fired. The key shown unscrewed the barrels for loading 


Kew 
In the six-shot .40 caliber pepperbox, designed about 1833 
by Allen, a New England gunsmith, the old revolving-barrel 
idea was brought up to date with percussion caps plus a 
double-action device to turn the barrels and cock the gun 
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Two barrels here, but fast action. Twin priming pans with 
a sliding cover gave the shooter his choice of two single 
shots in quick succession or two at once. General Wolfe 
carried a pair of .45’s like these in the Battle of Quebec 


4 


The percussion cap, replacing with one small unit both un- 
certain flint and easily spilled, loose priming powder, made 
belt guns far more practical. These are all-metal Scottish 
single-shot models with cleverly swiveled attached ramrods 


The late 1830's brought this English version of the pepper- 
box, a pill-lock .31 using a small pill of fulminate in a 
hole to discharge each barrel. Its double action and other 


details closely followed Allen’s original design, however 
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Two new ideas, in an 1849 five-shot pepperbox by Robbins & 
Lawrence, Windsor, Vt. Though muzzle-loaded, it opened at 
the breech like a modern shotgun to take percussion caps, 
and was hammerless. But the sepperbox was dying out 


Enter the first “revolver” as we use the term today—Samuel 
Colt’s percussion-cap .34 made in Paterson, N. J., in 1836. 
Cocking the hammer turned the cylinder automatically, and 
the five chambers were reloaded by removing the barrel 





Another novelty, devised in 1850 by Dr. Maynard, a Wash- 
ington dentist. Percussion caps were replaced by primers set 
in paper tape, which rolled up under the hammer one by one 
as the gun fired — an idea still used in boys’ cap pistols 
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Though otherwise old-fashioned, this English .45 with re- 
volving twin barrels did incorporate one feature that was 
to endure — a system of cocking the hammer in half-cock 


position so that the pistol could not be fired accidentally 





J. P. Lindsay of the Springfield Armory is said to have de- 
signed this gun when his brother, using a single-shot, was 
killed by Indians. Two charges loaded tandem in one barrel 
were meant to fire separately, but often went off together! 





Colt’s 1851 Navy Model boasted the clean lines later to be 
famous in the Peacemaker, or Frontier Model. This specimen 
was changed over in 1868 by the Thuers alteration to take 
center-fire cartridges loaded from the front with a ramrod 
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A stronger Colt design came with the side-hammer model of 
1855, with a solid frame over the cylinder. This one is a 
five-shot .28. Note the concealed trigger, which came for- 
ward out of its housing only when the hammer was cocked 
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E. Lefaucheux, a noted French gunsmith, took a stab at the 
idea of self-primed cartridges with the pin-fire device. A 
tiny metal tube of fulminate protruded from the top of the 


45 cartridge and ignited it when struck by the hammer 
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An oddity — ingenious, but not destined to influence pistol 
design — was this three-barrel .32 cartridge gun by William 
W. Marston of New York City. A dial on the side, turned by 
hand, adjusted the firing pin to fire each barrel in turn 
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This experimental model came from Colt’s factory in 1856— 
an unsuccessful attempt to improve the system of revolving 
the cylinder. The bar attached to the hammer had a pin on 
its tip which ran in a zigzag track on the cylinder’s side 
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First revolver to use rimfire metallic cartridges was this 
Smith & Wesson, appearing about 1858 — a seven-shot .22. 
Its cylinder was removed for loading by tipping up the barrel. 
Empty hulls were poked out one by one with the rod in front 





In 1859, Christian Sharps, noted gunmaker, patented another 
multiborreled .32 for rimfire cartridges, but with a firing 
pin that revolved to a new position automatically each time 
the gun was cocked. The barrels slid forward for loading 
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Lever-action revolver, made by L. Ghaye, a 


Belgian, in the 
1860’s. Swung down, the lever slid the barrel out and re- 
volved the cylinder; swung back, it drove the barrel back 
into the head of the cartridge chamber for a gastight seal 
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Fading out, but not quite discarded, the pepperbox design 
was modified by a Philadelphian in 1864 with part of the 
breechblock hinged to swing up and expose the chambers 
for loading. Its eight barrels fired .22 rimfire cartridges 


J. Reid, a gunsmith needing work after the Civil War, made 
the “My Friend” knuckle duster at the urging of a Sing Sing 
Penitentiary guard. It fired seven .22 bullets direct from the 
cylinder, and made a formidable weapon even when empty 
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This deadly Civil War Colt loaded nine .40 caliber bullets 
around the outside of the cylinder, a charge of buckshot in 
the big barrel in the center. The hammer’s nose swung up or 
down to strike the percussion cap for the charge selected 
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The magazine-repeating principle, pioneered in rifles, now 
entered the handgun field to challenge the revolver. This 
Remington of the 1870's, shooting extra-short .32’s, was 
loaded by moving the forward cocking piece above trigger 





Another ugly device, made in France a bit later, had a set 
of brass knuckles that swung back to form a handgrip for 
shooting. Such guns, often mounted on knives, were popular 


in the Paris underworld and were called Apache revolvers 
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Long before Al Capone days, the name of Chicago was unlucky 
enough to be associated with this nasty secret death dealer 
for gamblers and wronged women—the “Chicago Palm Pistol” 
—introduced about the time of Chicago’s Columbian Exposition 


A French triggerless palm gun of the 1890's, the Gaulois, 
directly foreshadowed the modern automatic. Each squeeze 
of the hand fired an 8 mm. bullet, ejected it from the top, 
and brought the next cartridge upward into firing position 


And so we come to today’s revolver — dependable, accurate, 
smooth-working — the simple, logical design that is pretty 
well standardized and probably will remain so. This hand- 
somely decorated specimen is a Colt .45 Shooting Master 
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The ingenious mechanism of the palm pistol. Its seven .32 


cartridges were loaded in a revolving disk; then the piece 
was concealed in the palm of the hand with only the muzzle 
protruding and fired simply by squeezing it seven times 


This Belgian “bar pistol” of 1900 held four .25 bullets in 
a vertical line in its block-shape “cylinder.” The top two 
were fired through separate barrels by two pulls on the 
trigger, then the block was turned to allow two more shots 


In this Colt Super .38 and its counterparts, the automatic 
magazine-type handgun reached perfection, too, delivering 
a string of bullets as fast as the user can pull the trigger. 
So the strivings of centuries of gunsmiths ended in success! 
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TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES ADVENTURES 


THAT CAN BE J}. 
DEATH TRAP IN THE MUD TOLD THIS WAY 


By C. BLACKBURN MILLER, Bay Head, N. J. digenaennaen 


This Happene d to Me! | v0: 








SS WITH A GOOD RUN 
| GUESS | CAN MAKE IT 
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ONE NOVEMBER DAY, AT BARNEGAT,N.J., 
| WAS RETRIEVING A GOOSE | HAD 
WOUNDED. ! HAD MARKED THE SPOT, 
FROM MY BLIND,WHERE HE HAD FAL- 
LEN AMONG THE DUNES. PRESENTLY 
| CAME TO A TIDAL BROOK ,WHOSE BOT- 
TOM, APPARENTLY, WAS OF DARK SAND. 
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TILTON, MY GUIDE - - - LAST 
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IRRESPONSIBLE BREEDERS 


MARE WILD DOGS 


By, W.F.DE VORE 
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The “‘police dog,’’ or German-shepherd strain, was repeatedly 
cited as Wildlife Menace No. | 
quoted in our August survey, ‘‘Wild Dogs Menace Our Game.” 
Here is the other side of the story, from one of the country’s 
most sincere believers in the German shepherd. We publish it 
not only as a fair, broad-minded, and enlightening case for 
the defense, but because it contains an important warning to 
those interested in the future of any sporting or non-sporting 
Every dog owner should read it. 


breed. 


by conservation authorities 


The Editor 








cle, ‘“‘Wild Dogs Men- 
ace Our Game,” very 


carefully, the whole 
thing seems to me to give an- 

ther black eye to the German-shep- 
herd breed—as well as to prove that 
there is a type of individual who should 
not own a dog, German shepherd or 
otherwise. 

In reply, I will endeavor to present 
ny own viewpoint on the subject. I 
have wondered many times why a lot 
of the criticism of the German shep- 
herd, more commonly known as the 
“police dog,” has gone unchallenged by 
breeders and owners. I feel that the 
ideas I am about to set forth, which 
seem important to me, must be equally 
important to the many others inter- 
ested in the breeding, showing, and bet- 
terment of the German shepherd, and 
will, I hope, be both interesting and en- 
lightening to every sportsman and dog 
owner. 

A brief history of the breed is neces- 
sary to provide the groundwork for my 
ideas. After the introduction of the 
German shepherd into the United 
States, it was quite some time before 
he established himself as a dog with 
the qualities which were to bring him 
popularity—a popularity which later 
became a detriment to him. However, 
in the early 1920's his popularity had 
come to exceed that of all other pure- 
bred dogs registered with the American 
Kennel Club. This gain in favor with 
the public was due to his striking ap- 
pearance, nobility of bearing, and won- 
erful capacity for training, as well as 
the appearance of such dogs as Rin- 
Tin-Tin, Strongheart, and others on the 
screen at that time. 

Now, with the unprecedented demand 

r puppies that arose, commercial 
breeders all over the country began 
reeding all available females, at every 
heat, regardless of type, temperament, 
and so on. With the price of puppies 
ranging from $50 for an ordinary one to 
$150 for what was called a “promising”’ 
FEBRUARY, 
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puppy, everyone saw in the German 
shepherd a get-rich-quick proposition. 
Thus the dog was placed in the hands 
of individuals who knew little or noth- 
ing of his background, history, training 
requirements, or capabilities. He be- 
came the “backyard dog” of America, 
housed in garages, cellars, and shanties, 
or just chained to a convenient tree. 
Hardly a city, town, or village was 
without several of the breed. As time 
went on, the private owner usually sold 
several litters from his bitch (probably 
bred to some neighbor’s male), or made 
a few dollars in stud fees if he had 
a male. Then, suddenly, he found there 
was no longer a ready market, even at 
$5 and $10 a pup. And little wonder! 
The saturation point had been reached. 
And by this time, authorities estimated 
that 90 percent of the German shep- 
herds in the country were inferior, men- 
tally and physically. 

To make matters worse, there were 
some laymen who, for the sake of sen- 
sationalism or the lack of common 
sense, bred shepherds to coyotes and 
even wolves. This was, and still is, an 
unpardonable sin. Had any of these 
persons made any effort to investigate, 
they would have discovered that the 
experiment had been carried out on a 
scientific basis years before. The re- 
sults recorded had given definite proof 
that from such unions nothing but harm 
could result, the offspring being more 
cunning than a wolf, possessing the 
wolf’s ferociousness without his fear of 
man, thus becoming dangerous and un- 
trollable in every way. Physically he 
was a failure, too—a misfit having only 
the undesirable features of both parents. 

However, even the owners interested 
only in financial gain did their bit to 
tear down the breed—nor did they stop 
there. When they suddenly found that 
their shepherds were no longer an asset, 


but a liability, the majority of them 
were eager to dispose of their charges, 
and consequently turned the dogs loose 
or gave them to anyone who would 
take them. This placed a huge number 
of German shepherds in both of the 
classes blamed in the article for game 
destruction: truant dogs, having own- 
ers but allowed to run free, and stray 
dogs without owners. So as cases of 
livestock killing were brought to light, 
shepherds naturally figured prominent- 
ly in the majority of them. 

German shepherd, beagle, or mongrel 

it makes little difference what the 
breed—-any dog turned loose and al- 
lowed to run the countryside at will, 
eventually will turn killer. First he 
kills for food, usually when alone. 
Then he comes into contact with other 
dogs who like himself have been turned 
loose. There is safety in numbers, as 
the old saying goes, and each individ- 
ual is bolstered with false courage by 
the other dogs in the pack. His daring 
increases until he will kill for the sheer 
sport of it. 

So though I agree wholeheartedly 
with the article that wild dogs are a 
definite menace to our wildlife and 


domesticated livestock, and feel that 
drastic measures should be taken 
against this condition, as a fancier, 


breeder, and owner of German shep- 
herds for the last decade I cannot see a 
breed with so many sterling qualities 
being condemned as practically the sole 
offender in this matter. 

On the credit side of the ledger, un- 
mentioned in most cases where an 
author depicts an outcast of this breed, 
are the 500 to 700 shepherds serving 
their blind masters as eyes in the 
United States alone, as many thousands 
more were doing in Europe before the 
war began—as well as the many thou- 

(Continued on page 89) 
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LL too often, a weary man limps 
back to work after a vacation or 
a long week-end and sits down 


with a groan. “Hiking,” he says, 
“would be a lot of fun if you didn’t have 
to walk or lug a pack. My feet and 
back are killing me.” 

Now, a hiker shouldn't be in that con- 
dition, because hike-camping is really 
pleasant and invigorating. It’s one of 
our most economical and independent 
ways to enjoy the outdoors—especially 
so now that auto use is curtailed. A 
hike should make you extremely fit and 
well satisfied with your fun. If, instead, 
you return home lame and disgruntled, 
feeling as if you'd been in a war rather 
than on a vacation, you have failed 
some way in preparing and equipping 
yourself for the trip. 

If your feet gave out, you may have 
neglected to toughen them before you 
started walking long distances with a 
load. You may have failed to give your 
feet the proper care while you hiked. 
Your pack may have been loaded with 
too much equipment, or with the wrong 
kind, so that it strained your arches 
and the muscles of your back and legs. 
Foot and leg and back trouble are abso 
lute kill-joys on any trail, but fortu- 
nately they can be prevented, and here 
are ways to do it: 


Treatment to prevent foot trouble 
must start several weeks before your 
hike. Make a point of taking walks in 


the vicinity of your home to strengthen 


the muscles and ligaments. Toughen 
the skin and flesh to prevent chafing 
and blisters by soaking feet in cold 


water in which is dissolved either plain 
salt, Epsom salts, or tannic acid. Do 
this ten minutes daily for at least two 
weeks. One ounce of tannic acid in half 
a gallon of water is especially effective, 


and the solution can be used over and 
over. 
Shoes are the most important item in 


a hiking outfit. Select yours very care- 
fully. They must be strong and light and 
shaped to support the ankle and arch 
Fit is very important. If shoes are too 
tight, your feet are pinched when they 
expand, as they usually do in long walks, 
and this brings painful corns and cal- 
louses. If shoes are too loose, your feet 
slide back and forth in them and the 
heels lift independently at each step to 
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SMART HIKERS 
PACK LIGHT 


By 
GREGG A. SPURLING 


cause blisters and chafing. A slightly 
overlarge shoe is better than one too 
small, because you can always absorb 


space with a springy inner sole or extra 
socks. Then if the feet swell later, you 
can give them room by removing the 
inner sole or some of the socks. 

The hiking shoe should be half a size 
longer and at least one full size wider 
than regular street shoes. If you carry 
a pack of thirty pounds or more you 
probably need two sizes of extra width, 


because feet broaden under a load. For 
normal-shape feet, many hiking shoes 
are sold in the “EE” width. Always 


have enough room so you can wiggle the 

toes freely in the shoe when standing. 
Wear the same socks you intend to 
walk in when trying for hiking-shoe fit. 

If you buy by mail, order two or even 
three pairs in different sizes on approval, 
keep the pair that fits best, and return 
the others. Dealers are usually willing 
to accept an order with the understand- 
ing that this will be done. 

Hiking shoes should be as light as pos- 
sible without any sacrifice of wear and 
protection. You will lift your feet thou- 
sands of times each day, and a few 
ounces less shoe weight will save an as- 
tonishing amount of energy on a ten- 
mile hike. Some walkers like moccasins 
because they are soft and light, but the 
common moccasin has too thin a sole 
and too low a heel for many. Regular 
shoes built for engineers and Army serv- 
ice have good heels and soles, but their 
uppers may be too heavy and stiff. To 
combine the best points of each, hiking 
shoes are now made with the regular 
flexible moccasin top sewed to a strong 
sole, and a broad, flat heel of medium 
height. This is one of the best shoes 
available for outdoor walking. 

Oxfords and low moccasins can be 
worn on smooth paved or cleared trails, 


but it is better to buy a regular shoe 
with 6%-inch top. When the trail is 
very rough and brushy, a light boot 


with eight or ten-inch top is advised, be- 
cause it protects your ankles and the 
socks you wear on the outside of your 
trousers. The “bird hunter” style of 
light boot is very suitable for tramping 


in brush and weeds. 

In marshy area and regions where 
poisonous snakes are numerous, wear 
fourteen or sixteen-inch boots for pro- 
tection; but avoid the very high boot 
unless some condition makes it manda- 
tory. High boots are seldom as com- 


fortable to the feet, and their weight is 
much greater than that of the low-top 
shoe. 

If you have strengthened and tough- 
ened your feet and chosen well-fitting 
shoes for them, your preliminary prep- 
aration in this line is complete. Good 
care on the trail should now keep them 
in fine form. Here are important points: 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Wartime 


sacrifices have made 


hiking more popular than ever. 


Vast areas are open to those 


who hit 


the trail with only a 
back pack and a fishing rod. 
perfect sport, too, if you 


It’s 


know what to do and what to 


take. 


Here’s the information 


you'll need, both in the article 


and the lists; it may help you 


over hard going on the trail. 

—EDITOR. 

PACK WEIGHTS 

Food for four days 11'2 |b.* 
Cooking kit I'/2 |b.* 
Ax % \b.* 
Pack sack or frame 3 |b. 
Down bag 3 Ib. 
Short air mattress 3'2 |b. 
Persona! kit 3'/2 |b. 
Tent 2 |b.* 
TOTAL 28% Ib. 


*Half the total of what two share. 


FOOD LIST 


% |b. corned beef 


| Ib. fresh steak or boneless chops 

| lb. bread 

| lb. cervelat sausage or salami sliced 
2 Ib. bacon, sliced, no rind 


2 Ib. self-rising flour 


2 |b. 


crackers or hard-tack 


2 Ib. quick-cooking oats 


%2 Ib. rice 


1 Ib. 


cheese 


“4 lb. powdered eggs 
“a lb. dehydrated potatoes 


| raw onion 


| lb. chocolate or candy bars 
\'2 Ib. sugar 
| lb. powdered milk 


1 Ib. 
1 Ib. 
1 Ib. 
1 Ib. 
4 o2. 
4 o2. 
2 o2. 
4 o2. 


butter 

seedless raisins 
mixed dried fruits 
shelled nuts 

soup concentrates 
concentrated coffee 
salt 


lemonade powder 
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O* Thursday the orders came in... 
400 powerful outboards for immedi- 
ate delivery to Lord Mountbatten’s Com- 
mandos. All of them to be equipped with 
underwater mufflers. And all of them to be 
aboard an out-bound ship on the follow- 
ing Monday! 

To meet the promise, there were neither 
motors enough nor parts enough at the 
factory. From dealer stocks extra motors 
were recruited to fill the requirement. As- 
sembly lines were swiftly organized to build 


up new motors from spare parts. Army 














%Bonds or bondage . 


America’s Victory . . . and quicker return to scenes like this. 
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- . enlist your dollars to help insure 





AND QUICK! 


—_ EVINRUDE 


OUTBOARD MOTOR S 











officials gave unceasing cooperation to 
speed the job. Saturday night, loaded in 
express cars cut into a fast passenger train, 
the Commando’s motors were on their way! 
A small incident ... in the vast dramatic 
panorama of America’s Production-For- 
Victory. But a significant one to countless 
thousands of water-loving Americans. 
Again, their favorite motors are “in there 
pitching.” And they can be confident that, 
where outboards can serve, no effort will 
be spared by Evinrude to produce plenty 


enough, soon enough! 
c c 





EVINRUDE MOTORS 
5003 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 











High Schoo! Grouse 


thirty yards or so away from me. I al- 
ready had my gun at my shoulder, 
pointed in the general direction of the 
sound of his flush, so that, when he 
flashed across the open space, I was able 
to swing my gun with him and judge the 
angle of flight. My only hope of getting 
him was to wait until he had passed the 
thicker portion of the hemlock and then 
shoot from memory. This I did, the 
charge of shot ripping through the hem- 
lock boughs not less than fifteen yards 
from where I had last seen the bird. 

I lowered the gun and stood there, 
listening, but there was only unbroken 
silence. Then, from behind the big hem- 
lock, the cross wind carried a puff of 
feathers. Not one or two—a small cloud 
of them. 

“Boys,” I called, “I think I’ve got an- 
other bird.” 

We searched the ground around the 
hemlock without success. Then my friend 
from Baltimore pointed down into a lit- 
tle gully that had been washed out by a 
small brook. There stood the red setter 
on point and almost under his nose lay 
my bird, stone dead. 

My brother-in-law looked at the bird, 
the hemlock tree, and then at me 

“Where were you when you shot that 
bird?” he asked. I pointed to the spot. 
He walked across the clearing and stood 
there looking at the encircling hemlocks. 

“Where did you last see the bird?” he 
persisted. I pointed at the opening to the 
right of the big hemlock 

“And your charge of shot went to the 
left of the tree where that branch is 
hanging down?” 

I nodded 

“That,” he said, “took some shootin’.” 

Having my limit for the day, my shoot- 
ing was at an end, so I went along and 
acted as assistant bird dog. We found 
birds all over the place—-that is every- 
where but in woods where we should 
have found them. Mostly they were in 
the alder and aspen thickets, on the 
edges, in the hedgerows, and once the 
dog pointed one under a bush in an open 
field. My friend went back to Baltimore 
with plenty of birds to furnish a dinner 
for his family 


HE following spring, I had a long talk 

with a man who has given our grouse 
shooting not a little thought and active 
research. Being both a naturalist and a 
biologist, he is pretty sure to know what 
he is talking about 

“There’s not any mystery about it,” he 
said. “Let’s take a look at the history of 
our grouse hunting. Years ago, when our 
hills were covered by their original 
growth of virgin pine, there weren't as 
many birds as you might imagine. Those 
that were here lived along the edges and 
in the hardwood thickets where they 
could find food easily 

“Then came the lumbermen and the 
hills were stripped of their pine and 
hemlock, leaving only stumps and slash- 
ing where once a forest had grown. Soon 
this desolation was covered by seed-bear- 
ing weeds, berry bushes, and scrub 
hardwood growth. Not only did it pro- 
vide ideal cover for the birds, so that 
tneir natural enemies could not reach 
them easily, but it also provided food in 
abundance. The grouse multiplied and 
prospered. Those were the days when 
birds could be—and were—killed by the 
wagonload. 

“With the increase in food and cover 


Je 


(Continued from page 25) 


proportionate increase in 
our deer herd. Gradually the hardwood 
second growth grew so that now it is 
thirty or forty feet tall—tall enough and 
thick enough to keep the summer sun 
off the forest floor. No sun, of course, 
means a scarcity of shrubs, weeds, and 
bushes. What food manages to grow 
under such a handicap is soon eaten by 
the deer. The grouse, deprived of their 
cover, have trouble raising their broods 
to maturity during the nesting season. 
Gradually the supply of deep-wood 
grouse is dwindling, and what few re- 


came also a 





Forest floor show—a grouse's drumming act 


main have changed their habits of living 
entirely. Small wonder that you have 
found plenty of birds in your wood-lot 
shoot'ng. They have been forced out of 
our big woods by the deer and the 
scarcity of food.” 

In view of the fact that there was a 
reported kill of around 180,000 deer that 
fall, I reasoned that the birds would re- 
turn to their deep-woods homes, but in 


this I was wrong. The next grouse 
season was exactly like the preceding 
one. Deep-woods hunting trips were 


singularly unproductive. Having invited | 
two friends from Baltimore to come and 
shoot grouse with me, I drove to the 
Black Forest before they arrived, and 
there consulted a man whose chief in- 
terest on this earth is grouse hunting. 

In his side yard are kennels and runs, 
alive with field-trial grouse dogs of no 
mean ability. If anyone should know 
about grouse shooting, surely this would 

be the man. I explained my problem 

two friends driving up from the city for i 
the shooting, and no birds to be found 
He shook his head. 

“IT know,” he said. “I was up against 
the same thing. I talked ’em into ru 
ning the field trials over here this year. 
We couldn’t find birds enough to give the 
dogs a workout. 

“I’ve been hunting for four whole 
days this season, so far,” he continued, 
“and I haven’t so much as fired my gun.” 

In due course of time, my friends from 
3altimore arrived and, being creature 
of habit, we hunted the Black Forest 
We ranged over “the tops,” searched the 
sunny side hills where the wild grapes 
grow, and drove the hollows, four 
abreast, with two good dogs ahead. In 
all, we found twelve birds and that eve 
ning our weary legs reminded us of the 
many miles we had covered. 


wr day we chose the outstanding bit 
of cover in all this excellent grouse 
country, a mountain top that once w 
occupied by a settlement of Hungaria: 
miners. Only the stone foundations, the 
burial ground, and the wells remain a 
mute reminders of the once-thriving lit 
tle community, but the old orchards and 
the overgrown fields provide grouse 
cover that can support a thousand bird 
with plenty of feed to spare. To be sure, 
we had shooting, and we found about 
twenty birds, but once more we found 
them in the alders, the aspen thickets, 
and along the edges of the wild-cran 
berry instead of in the timber 
patches or the abandoned orchards. We 
commented at the time upon the be 
havior of these grouse that lived and 
acted like woodcock. 

Meanwhile Dick, left to his own dé 
vices on his day out of school, had take 
a friend of his to a wood lot southeast « 
town—one where we had flushed twel\ 
birds earlier in the season. When wi 
turned into our driveway that evenin 
Dick sauntered down from the houss 
greet us, his hands behind his back 
thought he acted a bit chesty and n¢ 
chalant. 

“Well,” he said, “what luck?” 

“Four birds,” I told him 

“How many did you find?” he asked 

“About twenty. Why?” . 

“You fellows hunt in the wrong pla 
30b and I turned up about thirty-fi 
this afternoon in less than two hour 

So saying, he produced a fat grou 
and handed it to one of the Baltimor 
boys 

“I thought I'd pick up one for you 
case you didn’t get any today,” he sa 

“Wait a minute,” I interrupted. “Whe! 

did you get that bird?” 
“Over in our wood lot,” Dick answere 





bogs, 


“Right where you took me last week 
“Hm!” said my friend from Baltimors 
hefting the bird in his hand. “Hi . 
school grouse.” . 
“Not those birds.” said Dick es 


fellow and his buddies all go to colle: 
They just came home to vote 
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SPORTSMEN CLUBS 


PORTSMEN’S CLUBS are really go- 
ing to work, the country over, to 
keep up the work of conservation 
for the duration . keeping an eye on 
harebrained legislation, doing restocking 
work, finding new members to replace 
those now in the armed forces. One 
such organization, witich claims the title, 
“America’s biggest fishing club,” is the 


Atlantic City (N. J.) Tuna Club. It has 
more than 700 paid-up members. Clif- 
ton E. Shinn, Vice Commodore of the 
club, tells me that a popular meeting 


feature is the awarding of a $25 War 
Bond. Seventy-five members purchase 
a 25-cent War Stamp each and paste 
them in a book; later one lucky man 
gets the book! On their 55th bond and 
haven’t missed a week... But the little 
clubs can get a lot done too.... There’s 
the Cambridge Springs Sportsmen’s 
Council in Pennsylvania. They’ve made 
a deal with farmers to get hunting rights 
over an area 1 mi. square In return 
they post around the farmers’ houses. 
Also work with the state Game Com- 
mission in stocking pheasants and feed- 
ing them. Well, if you can’t travel 
200 mi. to your favorite trout or bass 
water, how about building up fishing in 
the local streams? That’s what the Con- 
way (Pa.) Sportsmen’s Club is doing, 
says Elliott Solero. First they're going 
to clean up likely streams and then set 
out trees furnished by the state... It’s 
really not hard to get your local mer- 
chants interested in cooperating... For 
instance, the Atlantic City Tuna Club, 
which I mentioned before, assembled 
$1,650 worth of prizes—100 in all—-which 
were contributed by members or busi- 
ness houses. Don’t forget that nice 
(and effective) gesture, next time you 
get a good bag, of dropping off-a bird 
or two at the farmer’s house. You'll be 


as welcome as the flowers in May. . 
Doing anything special at your club? 


Drop me a line. Did you get your 
list of free movies (silent, sound, and 
color) available to sportsmen’s clubs? 
If not, shoot a dime to this magazine, 
and you'll get it. Solves entertainment 
problems. Scores of letters from 
younger boys about Allen Parsons’s piece, 
“Let’s Stop Hunting Accidents!” Think- 
ing kids, too, most of them. In a year 
or so they’ll be likely members for sports- 
men’s clubs. And many clubs aren't 
waiting: they give the youngsters an 
evening now and then... Here’s a nice 
gesture that many clubs report: Mail 
i paid-up-for-the-duration card to every 
member in service.—Tetl Seeley. 


Fish Derby Fraud 


HAT fishing derbies, with their tempt- 

ing prizes, sometimes lead to a spe- 
cialized form of racketeering is shown 
by a recent court case in Miami, Okla. 
The board of directors of last summer’s 
Grand Lake Fishathon contended that 
the largest bass entered in the contest 
had not been caught in Grand Lake as 
specified by the rules. A Ponca City man, 
whose entry it was, when brought into 
court pleaded guilty to attempted fraud. 

This man’s bass would have won for 
him the grand prize of a thousand-dollar 
war bond, had action not been taken. 
The culprit’s brother also had fraudu- 
lently entered a bass, and this, too, was 
disqualified. 
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War CREATES restrictions.. 


shows rather small stocks of some items.. 


every fisherman must have. NO INCREASE in 
DAVE COOK still leads the field in VALUES, 


see from the few items listed in this ad. 


. but fortunately, our if 


policy of buying one or even TWO years ahead, saves the \ 


i \\ 
day for DAVE COOK’s customers. Our war-time inventory | \ 25¢ 


but we do have 
adequate supplies of MOST of the fishing eer. byte * aaa 


as you wil l \ IN 
LEADER 2 


. taken from our 











with 6 FOOT | 


War-Time Inventory CATALOG which you can get by mail- ot 
ing the coupon below. For items listed here, DON’T WAIT 
...order NOW, because when these are gone ee is no 

lac It's first come, first served.,.LIMIT, 


way of replacing them 


one to a customer. Satisfaction GUARANTEED! 
SOUTH BEND 


FLY REEL 


DOUBLE BEARING 
No. 1115. Famous 1940 model, 
$6.00 value. Double end bear- 
ings for added pe gprs and 
longer wear et capacity. 
Hardened steel, chro me 
ium plated line g $339 


Postage prepaid 















HURRY for these REELS 


95c Featherweight Fly Reel 49c 
Rare Find ...$15 South Bend casting Reel, 
1940 model, postpaid . $7.95 
Shakespeare Automatic ... 50-yard ca- 
pacity. Postpaid . - . $3.64 


South Bend model 550 Seition Reel, level 
wind, anti-backlash. Postpaid . $7. 











DAVE COOK'S 


OLD TIMER 
FLY LINE 





long wear oil pr at . 

water proof and kinks 

( ‘rant ! 14- test 3U 

ya length 

$2.65 value, Postpaid....$1.45 

18-ib. test, same pecificas 
$1.65 


Water- 
s proof, 


Stream- Wing FLIE 


divided wing, famoustop- grade trout-takers... 
$3.00 value. All i eurerae and sizes. Per dozen, 
postpaid ‘ . $1.75 


Dry Flies... Cook's own extra- cud life-like 
floaters, all —— and sizes. Per dozen, post- 
paid .. ‘ (ene & we & 


| Tuttle Bugs... Closeout derere: trout size, 


| 35c value, postpaid . . ‘= % c 
Fisherman's Knife... 2- pana are 25 value. 
postpaid .. o « oe 
rt pal Net... «Telescope, $1.75 value. Post- 
paid . cea $1.29 


Aluminum Rod Case... 1%-in. diameter... 
Hurry... Only afew. Postpaid .. $2.75 


Reel ion - ++ Zipper sheepskin. Fits all reels. 
$1.25 value. Postpaid... ....-. S7C 





Inventory CATA LO G 


Complete with beautiful rotogravure illustra- 
tions of tackle bargains offered at pre-war 
prices. It's crammed full of the NECESSI.- 
TIES you'll need for your 1943 fishing. And 
remember, it shows famous COOK quality 
merchandise throughout, backed by a 64- 
year reputation for satisfying sportsmen cus- 
tomers all over the nation... Send for your 
FREE copy today! 












(Pat. Applied for) 


WING 


(artling life-like appearance created by new transparent 
wing Tried and proven ia lakes and streams every- 


where Sure-fire killer patterns designed for trout, 
bass, and pan-fish (SPECIFY which you want when ore 
ale ogee ) Ps - lete thie -ft. 


Nylon leader—a genuine 
sees 2se¢ 





Super 
Challenger 





°*6°? 





No. 2511— in cane, gold and black 
\ ! e stripping guide. 

| $ »-top. 4 steel snake 

C lie and tip. Solid cork grip. 

! y reel 1. Roile d welt ferrules. 812, 

{t to ¢ Ounces. 2 tips. $8.95 value 

only....$6.59 


—a TREME) ae Sane, ppd., 
3 <ECHOBEE. 2-piece 
ible cork grip, agatine 

‘ i and tip-t Nickel brass locking reel 








J juality and | rmance, postpaid 
for “ $4.2 
TETON M t fly rod. No rod within 

] ) r can touch it. Browntone 
Tonkin car brown and gold silk wrappings. 
Locking reel seat Tungsten snake guides. 
Extra tip. 81 , 914 It., S to 6 oz. weights. 
Pc 1id $13.95 
CASTING ROD -—Heddon’‘s Life Pa), Model 315}. 

$17.75 
DEEKS—F ibber, self-inflating duck es 
Pe z., postpaid , $9. 95 


LEATHER BOUND 


CREELS 


> 





e shown here cannot be re- 
placed until the WAR is 
over. So it's first come, first served... and in 
fairness to all, only ONE of these items to a cus- 
tomer. Fill out the coupon, and send it with your 
order TODAY! 


CLIP COUPON ... MAIL TODAY! 
\"= COOK SPORTING Goons co. | 
| 
I 
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Aarviy / Remember that TACKLE 


1601.z Larimer St., Denver, Colorado 


You bet I want your big E War-Time In- 
ventory catalog, of bargalms available NOW! I 
( ) Check here if yeu “enclose order for 
items above. | 


Name 


MAGES 0... .ccvccnseercecee oe Ae EEEEEEEEEEEE EL EEE EEE LEE LES 


City.. ee | Ey ae BRD crnceccecessiocce | 
=—_— eee Se oa ee oa oe 
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If You Lead You'll Hit 


HAVE a friend who is a far-better- 

than-average quail shot. As he uses 

an open-bored 12 gauge double, and 

is a fast man on the trigger, any quail 
that goes buzzing in front of him is a 
rather poor life-insurance risk. On the 
other hand, this friend of mine is one 
of the poorest dove and duck shots ever 
to come down the pike. On many occa- 
sions I have seen him burn up a box of 
shells on flight shooting at doves and 
ducks, and knock down only two or three 
birds. Yet let this same man kick doves 
out of a stubble field and he'll average 
about a bird for every two shells 
darned good shooting! 

Why is he good on field shooting, poor 
on flight shooting? 

His explanation is that he is “natu- 
rally” a good quail shot, and “naturally” a 
lousy flight shot. All of which is, of course, 
apple sauce. People aren’t “naturally” 
anything when it comes to shooting. The 
trouble is that my friend will not lead a 


Good body balance makes it much easier to lead a passing bird 
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bird. He steadfastly claims that there is 
but one way to hit birds, and that is to 
hold right on them. A man can kill quail 
like that—or a dove flushed in a weed 
patch, for that matter—since such birds 
are nearly always going directly away 
from the gunner, or quartering gently. 

Birds at sharp angles are something 
else entirely. They cannot be killed with- 
out lead. They can sometimes be killed 
without apparent lead, but more of that 
later. 

This whole subject of lead is compli- 
cated by so many physical and phycho- 
logical factors that it is a tough one to 
tackle. Joe Jones, the tyro wing-shot, 
sees Bill Smith, the expert, laying cross- 
ing ducks low. So Joe asks Bill how far 
he is leading them. About 3 ft., Bill 
opines. Joe leads them 3 ft. and doesn’t 
get a feather. Discouraged, Joe turns 
to Tom Williams, another expert. Tom 
says he leads those ducks 6 ft. Poor Joe 
doesn’t know what to think. Bill and 
Tom are both killing 
ducks, but with differ- 
ent leads. According 
to all laws of physics, 
one of those guys 
should be missing. 
Doesn't make sense! 

Willing to try any- 
thing, our boy Joe 
takes what looks to 
him like a 6-ft. lead. 
Again no soap. Then 
in desperation, Joe 
swings way out ahead 
of a passing mallard 
at 40 yd. He pulls and 
down comes the duck. 
Well, son-of-a-gun! Joe 
had led that bird what 
looked like a good 12 
ft. and he hit him! 

Right then Joe made 
a discovery which, if 
he reflected on _ it, 
would stand him in 
good stead. He had dis- 
covered that wing- 
shooting is by no 
means an exact science, 
and that what are the 
proper leads for Bill 
Smith and Tom Wil- 
liams won't do for Joe 
Jones. One manufac- 
turer of shooting equip- 
ment went so far as 
to work out the exact 
lead necessary to hit 
skeet targets at the 
various stations. The 
little booklet he pre- 
pared was an interest- 
ing document. How- 
ever, the men who 
tried to put those ex- 
act leads into practice 
had some heartburns, 


The leads given were exactly right 
for one man, but for one man only. 

Absolutely correct and scientific leads 
are a possibility, but a possibility only. 
One would have to know just how fast 
the bird was flying, the angle at which 
it was coming, just how far it would be 
away when it reached the firing point 
In addition, one would have to know the 
velocity of his shot charge and the effect 
upon that charge of any wind that 
might be present. With all this date 
gathered, it would be possible to aim 
at exactly the right spot in front of the 
crossing bird. Theoretically, the pattern 
would smack right into him. This is the 
way anti-aircraft cannon are fired. But 
it isn’t, and never will be, the way the 
duck gun is fired! The man looking for 
foolproof directions is simply out of 
luck. 

The reason is that there are too many 
variables. In the first place, there is the 
bird itself. A dove may come loafing 
past at 25 mi. an hour, or he may come 
dashing by with the wind at his tail at 
55 or 60. He may be 37 yd. away and he 
may be 45—or 50. He may be traveling 
at right angles or he may be traveling 
at an angle of 30 degrees. His flight may 
be absolutely level or it may have a 
slight upward or downward angle which 
is difficult to detect. All of these factors 
cause misses and all demand a variation 
of lead. 

Now let us look at the gunner himself. 
He may be a fast swinger—or a slow 
swinger. He may have fast muscular 
reactions or slow ones. Only 1/100 sec 
ond may elapse—possibly only 1/500 
from the time he tells his finger to pull 
and the time it actually does pull. The 
chances are that from 1/25 to as much 
as 1/5 second goes by. To complicate 
matters further, our gunner will seldom 
swing twice with exactly the same speed 

The faster a man swings his gun, the 
less apparent lead he needs. A very fast 
swinger with slow muscular reactions 
that is time elapsed between the instant 
his brain tells him to pull the trigger 
and when he actually does—can get by, 
up to moderate ranges, with little if any 
apparent lead. I said apparent. Actually, 
though he thinks he fired the instant his 
gun muzzle touched the bird, the gun 
has actually swung a good way past. 

Every gunner has had the experience 
of missing several good clear shots at 
ducks or doves, only to smack down 
those that sneaked up on him and at 
which he had to shoot quickly. The ex- 
planation is that in the second case he 
had to swing fast. Apparently the leads 
that missed and those that hit were the 
same. Actually they were not, since the 
rapidly swinging gun gave much greater 
forward allowance. This same phenome- 
non is commonly noticed in skeet, and 
the average skeet shot misses more 
single targets than he does doubles. For 
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singles he is likely to take too much 


time, swing too slowly, and miss. In 
the doubles he hurries, swings faster, 
ind hits. In each case he thinks his 


lead is the same. 

Complicate all of this further with the 
lock time of the gun and you have a very 
pretty problem. Let us not forget, either, 
the bugaboo of the wing-shot, the tend- 
ency of even the best shots to run into 
periods when they stop or slow their 
swings. Stop that swing, or slow it, and 
you'll miss with the same apparent lead 
that you have been hitting with. 

All of which brings up an interesting 
point—the high regard with which long 
barrels are held for duck shooting. The 
iverage man knows he hits ducks better 


with a long barrel than with a short 
one. He explains it by the “fact” that 
the long barrel gives greater velocity. 


Actually, a 26-in. barrel develops, with 
modern ammunition, practically as much 
velocity as a 30-in. barrel. Yet, it is 
undeniably true that the majority of 


hunters hit birds better in flight shoot- 
ing with long barrels than with short 


ones. This has been explained on the 
grounds of a longer sighting radius and 
consequently more exact holding. I think 
that is the bunk. Actually, I am con- 
vinced the explanation lies in the fact 
that with the long-barreled, muzzle- 
heavy gun, the momentum keeps the 
gun swinging and maintains the lead 
and hence counteracts any tendency to 
stop it or slow it down. 

Another interesting point in gunning 
lore is the almost superstitious regard in 
which the average gunner holds the big- 
bump maximum loads with their high 
velocities. He tells you that they have 
more “killing power,” by which he 
means that he kills with them but misses 
with the lighter shells. The explanation 
is simple. Because the big-bump stuff 
gets there faster, he can kill with what 
would be an inadequate lead with stan- 
dard loads. Since the chronic fault of 
the flight shot is underleading, the high- 
velocity shells to some extent make up 
for this deficiency. A 12 gauge Win- 
chester Super Speed shell drives a 114-oz. 
charge of No. 6 shot over a 40-yd. range 
at an average velocity of 975 ft. a second. 
On the other hand a Winchester trap 
shell in 12 gauge drives 1% oz. of No. 7% 
over the same range at a mean velocity 
of 850 ft. a second, 125 slower. With the 
proper lead, the trap load will kill ducks 
at 40 and even 45 yd. like nobody's busi- 
ness, but your average shot is going to 
have better luck with the more bruising 
Super Speed stuff because it makes up 
for his chronic fault—underleading. 

All of us have had experiences with 
different velocities, with rifles as well as 
with shotguns. Some years ago, before 
tire shortages and gas rationing, I did a 
lot of running jack-rabbit shooting with 
a .270 and a light handloaded bullet that 
traveled at close to 3,300 ft. a second. I 
got pretty fair at it, and could count on 
a hit or very near miss (with more near 
misses than hits) on any jack up to 
about 125 yd. Then one day I took the 
old .80/06 out, using cartridges loaded to 
about 2,800. I dusted the tail of every 
jack I shot until I deliberately made my- 
self swing farther ahead. 

Recently I went out with about a 
dozen high-velocity Super-X shells for a 
16 gauge pump. The doves were flying 
high and fast but I got eight birds in 12 
Then, running out of those hot- 
hot shells, I loaded up with trap shells 
and began missing. In a half-dozen shots 
! got not a feather. Then I pinched my- 
self, and deliberately increased my lead 
by what seemed like 50 percent. Two 
more shots ran out the limit of 10. 

We have seen that the whole subject 
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THIS GUN IS BLASTING 


JAPS FROM THE JUNGLES 
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Official Photo, 





S. Marine Corps 


This is the Harrington & Richardson Reising Submachine Gun — “614 


pounds of controlled dynamite”’ . 


..a.45 cal. whirlwind that pounds 


out heavy slugs about eight times a second in full-automatic fire. It’s 


in mass production for mass destruction. It’s blasting big red holes in 


little yellow men. 


Want to know more? Want to find out what there is about this 


H&R gun that led the U. S. Marines to adopt it? how it operates, with 


only three moving parts, a light bolt, and very little recoil? how to 
achieve submachine gun marksmanship? who is this man Reising, and 


what does he know about guns? 
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NOW AVAILABLE — FREE 


the authentic Manual of the 
H&R REISING SUBMACHINE GUN 


This fascinating illustrated handbook will be sent free on 
request to sportsmen, dealers, and other legitimate inquirer 
Harrington & Richardson Arms C: 
Worcester, Mass. 


Just mail the coupon 
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*of lead is a complicated one, so compli- 
cated that it is not a wonder that gun- 
ners hit so few birds but so many. A 
year or so ago I made a compilation of 
the results of really expert shots on a 
flight of swift and wary doves. The kill 
was one bird in the hand for 2.5 shells. 
That doesn’t sound so hot; but most 
people do not count their shells. Under 
easier conditions a much better average 
can be made, of course. 

Let us get down to brass tacks now 
and see what some actual leads are like. 
When a dove or a duck is traveling along 
at cruising speed (35 to 40 mi. an hour) 
and passes at approximately right angles 
and around 25 yd. away, I swing fast 
with it and try to get off the shot when 
the muzzle of the gun is about 1 ft. in 
front of the bird. If the bird is between 
30 and 35 yd. away, I try to shoot with a 
2 to 2%-ft. lead. If it is from 40 to 45 yd. 
away I try to step up the lead to 5 ft. 
If those birds are flying at full speed (50 
to 60 miles an hour) I double those leads. 

I have pretty good data on the first 
lead mentioned. A couple of years ago, I 
took up a stand in a thicket, where, ex- 
actly 25 paces from my gun, there was 
an opening between two trees. Doves 

continually passed 

this opening, flying 
fairly fast and about 

20 sift from the 

ground They did 
not see me and did 
not dodge or dive. 

The only problem 
was lead, and seven 
straight birds fell to 
that 1-ft. lead anda 
fast swing. 

The speed of the 
—_ bird’s flight to a 
i great extent gov- 

erns the speed of 

: the swing and hence 
A hollow in the stock Grrects the amount 
saves weight and pro- of necessary lead, 
vides a neat recepta- but just as in base- 
cle for odds and ends ball—where the bat- 

ter who can knock 
the cover off a fast one, will swing at 
and miss a floater by a foot—a decided 
change of pace on the part of a bird will 
stymie an experienced shot. 

A couple of years ago I saw an amus- 
ing example of that. Several of us were 
on stands in a good dove and whitewing 
flight, and had been doing very well on 
fast-flying birds, when a late whitewing 
squab which could barely fly came wob- 
bling past. The other birds had been 
traveling at the rate of 35 to 45 miles an 
hour. The young fellow couldn't have 
been going faster than 15. I got the first 
whack at it, overled, and missed with 
both barrels. On went the squab. A 
dozen gunners shot at it, but no one even 
came close. 

But the bird that is missed by being 
overled is the very rare exception. If a 
man keeps his cheek down on that comb 
and doesn't see too much barrel and 
overshoot, if he swings smoothly, com- 
ing from behind the bird, passing it, 
nine misses out of 10 come from under- 
leading. Maybe I should say 99 out of 100. 

If you are missing, lead more. If you 
are still missing lead still more. An old 
saying among duck hunters is: Lead all 
you think you need to, then add 50 per- 
cent to it and you may hit. On flight 
shooting notice the birds you feather. 
Almost always they are hit in the rear 
end on the edge of the pattern 

And don’t take anyone else's formula 
for the correct lead. I have given one 
that works fairly well for me. A man 
with whom I hunt a good deal, and who 
is a first-rate shot, tells me that if he led 
as I do he would never hit a bird. He 
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says he leads a dove flying at right 
angles at 25 yd., 3 ft.; between 30 and 
35 yd., 5 or 6 ft.; out at from 40 to 45 yd., 
10 or 12 ft. 

By remembering his hits and trying to 
figure out his misses, every gunner can 
dope out his own leads. Then when he 
has them working a decided change of 
pace will throw them all off. But such is 
the fun of flight shooting. Just as the 
man who has never been hungry knows 
not the real joy of food, so the man who 
almost never misses would soon tire of 
flight shooting. For the misses are as 
much a part of the sport as the hits! 


FEATHERWEIGHT .257 


® Many a gun nut who has wanted to 
take his wife or boy big-game hunting, 
has been faced with the problem of find- 
ing a rifle that was at once light and 
reasonably powerful. That, unfortunate- 
ly, is a tough proposition. Suppose you 
start with an effective cartridge of light 
recoil and choose the .250/3000, the .257, 
or the 7 mm. Sadly enough, the actions 
of the Model 70 Winchester and Models 
30 and 720 Remington were designed 
originally for Magnum cartridges, and 
using them for either the .250/3000 or the 
.257 is like delivering a cream puff in a 
two-ton truck. As they come out of the 
factory cartons those rifles weigh usual- 
ly something more than 8 lIlb., without 
‘scope or sling. Put on ’scope and mount 
and you have a rifle that runs around 10 
lb.—a weight which a husky man would 
never notice, but one which will bog 
down a woman or an adolescent boy. 

As far as a factory rifle goes, the beau- 
tifully stocked little Model 99-T Savage 
in .250/3000 caliber is the best compro- 
mise recently turned out. But suppose 
you want a bolt action? Well, the only 
short Mauser-type action ever made in 
America was discontinued a good many 
years ago. It was the Model 20 Savage. 
Some have tried to beat the game by 
buying that overgrown horse pistol, the 
.256 Mannlicher-Schoenauer. Others have 
chopped off barrels to get a few ounces 
less weight and a lot more muzzle blast. 

About a year ago, I got weary of pack- 
ing home my wife’s .257 Model 30 Rem- 
ington when the gal gave out. It is a fine, 
beautifully accurate rifle, but, sadly 
enough, it weighs 10'4 lb. with its Noske 
‘scope on Noske mounts. When an 800- 
lb. horse does the carrying it has been a 
very satisfactory job, but when a 110-lb. 
woman lugs it around it is something 
else again. 

Anyway, I discovered that a barrel 
maker of my acquaintance was the pos- 
sessor of a short Mauser action. I 
swapped him a standard action for it 
and had him fit a light 22-in. .257 barrel, 
trim down the trigger guard and tang, 
and thin the bolt handle, as well as alter 
it for low ’scope mounting. For a ’scope 
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Here is the featherweight custom-made .257. 
Note alteration of the bolt handle. The rifle 
has no operating safety but one will be added 


I picked a Weaver 330, not only because 
it is a fine ’scope but because it is light, 
and for a mount I chose the Weaver B, 
also because it is light. 

When all this was done, I sent the bar- 
rel and action, along with a lightweight 
imported trap butt plate and a beautiful 
pistol-grip cap, to a custom restocker. In 
due time, the little rifle came back 
stocked with a handsome piece of Cir- 
cassian walnut, as cute as a bug’s ear 
and as deadly as a rattlesnake. 

The short action knocked off weight. 
So did the light barrel. So did trimming 
the tang and trigger guard and slimming 





The .257 (top), on a short Mauser action, com- 
pared with a .270 ona standard Mauser action 


up the bolt handle. The imported butt 
plate also holds weight down, and the 
butt stock is hollowed out under the 
plate to provide space for a hunting 
license, a few extra cartridges, a pull- 
through cleaner, and (probably) a lip 
stick and a spot of face powder. 

With ’scope and mount, the little rifle 
weigs a hair less than 7% lb., and seems 
as light as a feather to carry. The stock 
is very straight, with a drop at comb just 
enough to clear the bolt and only % in. 
more at the heel. Length of pull is 13% 
in. Largely because of the very straight 
stock, the recoil is practically nonexis- 
tent, hardly more noticeable than that 
of a Hornet. 

The first time Mrs. O’Connor used it, 
she cut down a big white-tail buck run- 
ning at 300 yd. 

Cost? Well, plenty! But for a small 
woman or a boy, or even for the back 
packer who wants to shave off every 
possible ounce of weight—that’s how its 
done! 


HAVE YOU A 
YEN FOR A VARMINTER? 


® For those who simply have to get a 
.22 Varminter in order to remain happy, 
the situation is difficult but not impos- 
sible. J. R. Buhmiller, of Eureka, Mont., 
has tooled up to make the barrels. 

Your cases can be made by running 
.250/3000 cases through a full-length die, 
and the Pacific Gun Sight Co. is still 
turning out the dies. The powder suppl) 
seems ample, and various outfits will sel! 
200 primers with a pound of powde! 
Wotkyns-Morse of Herkimer, N. Y., i: 
still manufacturing bullets. 


“NEW” .257 BULLET 


® Just before we got into the war I 
heard in a roundabout way that Win- 
chester had brought out their pointed- 
expanding bullet in .25 cal. and that it 
was being loaded in the .257. It weigh 
100 gr. I saw no advertising about th 
bullet and received no announcement 
from Winchester. 

But here it is on the shelves of my 
favorite sporting-goods store, and a fin: 
sharp-pointed bullet it is, one whic! 
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should retain considerable more velocity 
at long range than the Dutch-shaped 
Core-lokt or Silvertip. No ballistic dope 
as yet, but it ought to shoot consider- 
ibly flatter over 300 yd. than do the bul- 
lets with which the .257 has been loaded. 

The Winchester pointed-expanding bul- 
let has always been one of my favorites 
for deer-size animals at medium and 
yng range, and I have had extensive ex- 
perience with it in both 130-gr. .270 cal. 
nd 150-gr. .30/06. It expands easily, to 
bout 350 yd. in the .30/06 and to a good 
150 in the .270, yet for me it has always 
held together well at range be- 
‘ause of the strongly constructed base. 
The only fly in the ointment is that the 


close 


bullet in the .257 is still loaded too far 
lown into the neck, because the maga- 
ines on Winchester and Remington 
257’s are too short. Handloaders will al- 
ways get better accuracy when they 
ave the magazines opened up so they 
can seat bullets out to touch the lands. 
Maybe when the war is over and the 


world is perfect, Winchester and Rem- 
ington will open those magazines up. 


SHORT SHOTS 


® Penetration (and how!). I saw an ante- 
lope that a California lad had killed the 
other day. The bullet, a 170-gr. Reming- 
ton Core-lokt, went in just between the 
hams, plowed through the belly, up 
through the lungs, into the neck, came 
out between the antelope’s eyes. Ought 
to try that on a tank, in case any tanks 
are bothering you... M. L. Stith, the 
San Antonio, Tex., ’scope-mount maker, 
was through here the other day on a lit- 
tle junket. He had many interesting 
tales to divulge. One of them was that 
of all the dozens of rifles he targets each 
week, the old trombonec-action Reming- 
ton .35 is one of the most accurate. He 
claims he has never one that 
wouldn’t shoot into a 2-in. circle at 100 
yd. with a ’scope. That’s something I 
wouldn’t have suspected (never having 
shot one with a 'scope) and it is some- 


seen 


thing that knocks some theoretical no- 
tions of accuracy sort of cock-eyed. 
Jack O’Connor. 


Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 


For Vermin and Big Game 


Question: I have a chance to acquire a Win- 
chester Model 54 .220 Swift, super grade, con- 
ition like new Now, I hunt jack rabbits, 
wolves, and woodchucks—and big game up to 
elk Shall I take the .220 or choose the .270 
r .30/062?—C. B., Iowa. 


Answer: You really are looking for an all- 
und rifle. Well, the .220 Swift is an ace 
ermin rifle—deadly on anything up to coyotes. 
will also kill under favorable circum- 
tances. For that matter, even elk have been 
killed with it, but from the several hundred 
reports which I have got on the Swift, it would 
ppear that it can by no called a 
eliable big-game caliber, except under the most 
ivorable conditions 
Therefore, I'd advise you to get either a .270 
a .30/06. Of the two, I believe I'd choose 
e .270. It is just as good a vermin rifle as the 
Swift, and in addition it’s a fine big-game rifle 
hich will handle elk and big bears. The .270 
much more pleasant to shoot and kills lighter 
game better than the .30/06 and heavier game 
st about as well. I think the .270 is your dish. 
Winchester made up a lot of them just before 
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Now here’s a chance for you hunters 
and target shooting fans, to cash in on 
your knowledge of guns! Marlin—al- 
ways on the lookout for new ideas to 
improve sporting firearms—wants to 
hear from you. Sportsmen and gun 
dealers are cordially invited to join 
Marlin’s big Gun Contest—with $1,000 
in cash prizes to shoot at. And remem- 
ber, many a good idea is simple and 
easy to describe. Your chance is as 
good as the next fellow’s to win a prize. 
It’s easy to get in the contest—read the 
details below and send your entry in 
today! Contest ends July 1, 1943. 

Jot down your ideas for improving 
any current model Marlin Gun. Follow 
the simple contest rules and send your 
entry in. If you wish, you 
may suggest new features, 
not at present in the line. 
A free catalog is yours for 
the asking, to review the 
features of Marlin Guns. 


PRIZES IN THE BIG 
MARLIN CONTEST 


The first prize is $500.00 
in cash; second prize 
$100; third prize $50.00; 
fourteen additional prizes 
of $25.00 cash each. Sev- 
enteen prizes in all! (Marlin suggests 
the purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds 
with the prize money.) 
JUDGING 
Three famous gun editors—Bob Nich- 
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‘Tie Martin Firearms 
plant is now 100% 
on war production. 





ols of Field & Stream, Jack O’Connor 
of Outdoor Life, Maj. Chas. Askins 
of Sports Afield—will select the win- 
ning entries. All ideas for which prizes 
are given become the property of The 
Marlin Firearms Company and none 
will be returned. Prizes awarded for 
the seventeen ideas which are most 
valuable and practical, in the opinion 
of the judges. Duplicate prizes awarded 
in the event of a tie. WINNERS will be 
determined and prizes announced as 
soon as possible. 
CONTEST RULES 

The Marlin Gun Contest is open to all 
sportsmen and dealers in guns, with 
the exception of Marlin employees. 
Written suggestions must not exceed 
300 words, the shorter the 
better. No limit to num- 
ber of entries which may 
be submitted. Write name 
and address clearly on 
each suggestion. Mail 
entries to Dept. L, The 
Marlin Firearms Co., 17 
East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 
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ceived on or before July 
1, 1943. 

Win cash with your 
ideas! Enter the Marlin Contest today. 

Marlin has been known since 1870 
for progress in gun design, quality and 
dependability. Beiow are some famous 
Marlin features: 





All Marlin rifles—lever wction, 
clip and tubular magazine and.22 
automatic, feature deep-cut, accuse 
rate," Ballard” rifling. 


Marlin’s Over & Under Shotgun, 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauges and .410 
bore, is hammerless, cocks on open- 
ing, bas sturdy one-piece frame. 


Marlin lever action rifles, in cali- 
bers .22, .30-.30 and .32 spec., have 
the solid-top, case-hardened re- 
ceiver, with safe side ejection. 
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Our Country’s Best Protection 
Is a Citizenry Trained 
to Shoot 


The individual's ability to shoot and 
hit is an American tradition that rests 
on individual marksmanship. It proves 
the value of peacetime training with 
firearms, It is a source of pride that 
LYMAN products have cooperated to 
this end for over half a century and 
will continue to develop marksmanship 
in the future. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


METALLIC AND TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 
CUTTS COMP 


Our General Catalog, Free 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West 5?., Middlefield, Conn. 




















There's no finer way than the American 
way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


... OF REDFIELD 
JUNIOR MOUNTS 


Every mail brings us orders for 
Redfield Junior Mounts and oth- 
er Redfield hunting and target 
sights. We have to say, “there 
aren't any more,” because the 
Redfield plant is now operating 
full speed ahead on BATTLE 
SIGHTS ONLY. We're sorry 
we can't fill civilian orders—burc 
we're glad to furnish our soldiers 
with PRECISION sights that 
enable them to maintain the 
American soldier's reputation as 
the best sifleman in the world. 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
3311 GILPIN ST., DENVER, COLO. 





manufacture ceased for the duration, and quite 
a few are floating around. Because the barrel of 
my old .270 was getting quite eroded at the 
throat I recently picked up a new one. I chose 
the Weaver ’scope with cross hairs on a Stith 
mount. It is the finest long-range big-game rifle 
obtainable, in my opinion.—J. O’C. 


| Use Trap Loads 


| Question: My 16 gauge double-gun has 28-in. 

barrels and weighs 74, lb.; right barrel modi- 
fied and left full choke. It is a very satis- 
factory gun—comfortable and easy to handle— 
but seems to produce excessive muzzle blast, 
which often throws me into a slump where I 
can’t hit anything. I hunt mourning doves and 
turtle doves, shooting Super Speed shells (3 
drams of powder and 1% oz. of shot). When I 
go to standard loads the blast is decreased but 
not to any great degree.—R. C. P., Cuba. 


Answer: I have a gun similar to yours ex- 
cept that the barrels are 26 in. long instead of 
28. It ought to have more muzzle blast than 
yours, and as a matter of fact when I use 
maximum loads I do notice the blast. How- 
ever, I never use these shells except for pass 
shooting at ducks. For most of my shooting, I 
have found that the ordinary skeet and trap 
loads do excellently. With them the recoil 
is much less severe and they are just as 
deadly. can see no reason why you should 
use Super Speed for dove shooting, since the 
trap and skeet loads with 234 drams of powder 
|} and 1% oz. of No. 8 chilled, or 2'4 drams and 

1 oz. of No. 9’s do very well 

There’s no other way you can reduce the 
muzzle blast in your double-gun except by get- 

ting longer barrels.—J. O’C. 


Extra-Long Stock 


Question: When I bought my Savage auto 
shotgun, 12 gauge, 28-in. barrels, it was de- 
cided that because of my long arms I needed 
a 15-in. pull, which was achieved by adding a 
recoil pad and a piece of plastic. Now, does 
increased pull affect pitch and drop? I under- 
stand an average gun would have a pull of 
1334 in., pitch of 1 in., comb drop of 1% in., 
and heel drop of 2'% in. 

Frankly, I don’t know how to measure on an 
auto; whether to use the top of the receiver 
as line of sight or the actual barrel line. But 
using the receiver as the line, I get the follow- 
ing: Pull, 15 in., pitch 2% in., comb drop 15% 
in., heel drop 2'% in What happened to my 
pitch, assuming I measured right? 

First I used the shotgun on Michigan grouse 
and did a fair job on fast snapshooting. Then 


TALL 


— hut 
SHORT 


Editorial note 


home again on quail—not so good. Last year 
99 percent of my game perforce was the cotton- 
tail rabbit. Some days I was hotter than 
Flying Fortress, others terrible. 

Would excessive pitch have anything to do 
with that-—C. W. S., Ind. 


Answer: If you are really fitted with a 15- 
in. pull you must be pretty tall and have lon 
arms. I'm 6 ft. 1 in., with average arms for 
my height, and a pull of 14 in., or at the m 
14'4, is about right for me. I think you g 
your pitch changed by trimming off just a littl. 
too much toe on the stock. Don’t worry ab 
pitch though; if the gun feels right at y 
shoulder, it’s pitch is O. K. Measure from 
line which runs parallel from the front bea 
to the receiver and take your comb and he 
drops from there. In lengthening the stock tl! 
comb drop would not change at all, but ths 
heel drop would be slightly greater from the 
longer stock 

Probably you shouldn’t lay your misses t 
poor fit. I have had the same experience; sor 
days I’m hotter than a firecracker and will ru: 








seven or eight quail without a miss. Oth 
days, like you, I’m awful. But I think the 
trouble probably arises from psychological or 


1 


psysiological causes. A man who is too tired 
or worried cannot be expected to be a red-h 
shotgun shot.—/J. O’C. 


One Bullet—More Hits 


Question: When I bought a new Model 71 
Winchester .348 I got a supply of ammuniti 
with it—150-gr. soft-points, 200-gr. hollow 


points, and 250-gr. Silvertips. I was all set 
sight my rifle in at 150 yd.—using the 200-¢ 
bullets—when lo and behold, I read your article 
which said that centers of impact will change 
with different brands as well as with different 
bullet weights! Now—shall I choose just one 
weight and one brand? I'll use the gun f 
moose and bear in Canada and for white-tail 
in Michigan. Is the .348 too much gun for deer 
—A. R., Ind 


Answer: As I said in that piece about sight 
ing in rifles, the only way you can be sure wh 
your rifle will put any particular brand of bullet 
or any particular weight of bullet, is to sh 
and see. It’s that mysterious thing called bar- 
rel whip Frankly, though, I think you ars 
fooling around with too many different kind 
ammunition. If you still have an opportunit 
to trade off your 150-gr. and 250-gr. stuff for 
200-gr., do it by all means. The 200-gr. bullet 
is the best all-round bullet for the .348. It has 
a good, sufficiently flat trajectory, and 
penetration and shocking power. If I were y 
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It is our custom to state each month that the contributors of these tales do 
not claim to have originated them. This one, though, is different. Dr. Bab 


cock is the originator, or 


‘*manufacturer,’’ as he himself puts it. If, like us 


you have been hearing it in one form or another for twenty years, you‘! 
probably get the scme kick that we do out of tracing the story to its source 


| COMPANION and I, while bream 
fishing in the lower Edisto, in 
South Carolina, pulled our boat 
into a shady cove for lunch. Having 
neglected to bring along any water, 
I pulled out a tickler of whisky to 
wash our victuals down with. It was 
the remnant of some “mountain dew” 
I had brought down from Virginia, 
and as the moonshiners up there say, 
had been bottled in the barn and aged 
in the woods. 
While we were eating, a big black 
snake swam by the boat. 
“Look, Bill,” I said, “that snake has 
|| a live bullfrog in its mouth. A big 
frog too. Let’s - 
| Bill picked up the snake, disengaged 
| the frog, and dropped it into one of 
the creels. 
“An accommodatin’ fellow,” said 


Havilah Babcock. 


Bill. “You know, I’ve always wondered 
whether a snake could take his own 
medicine. How would a snake behave 
with the D. T.’s, for instance?” 

“Give him a drink and find out.” 

“Hold ’im, then.” 

We poured a sizable drink down his 
gullet, turned him loose, and he high 
balled it across the cove. But in about 
10 minutes, we heard a commotion in 
the water. Looking up, we espied that 
same black snake swimming back 
across the cove, followed by 13 others 


every snake with a big frog in his 
mouth. 
We stopped fishing and went to 


priming those snakes in earnest. When 
we quit, we had 97 frogs and 11 empty 
ticklers. They were the hardest-drink- 
ing bunch of snakes I ever ran into 
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I'd sight that rifle in for 200 yd., which will 
mean that bullet will rise about 3 in. above the 
point of aim at 100 yd. Theoretically, the 150- 
gr. might appear to be a good bullet; actually, 
it loses velocity so fast that if sighted in for 
200 yd., it will drop about as much, at 300, as 
will the 200-gr. In addition, it does not pene- 
trate nearly so well 

Don’t let anyone tell you that the .348 isn’t 
a good rifle for white-tail deer. It kills them 
like dynamite without tearing up much meat 
and the Model 71 rifle is one of the neatest and 
fastest-handling woods rifles made Exchange 
some of that ammunition! That will be better 
than spending half your time sighting in the 


rile —J. O’C. 
Not for Big Game 


Question: My .32/20 Colt repeating rifle is in 
real good shape, but I question whether it's 
eavy enough for deer or elk What is its ac- 
curate range and trajectory using the Super-X 
hollow-point bullet? Is that cartridge satis- 
factory?—O. O., Mont. 


Answer: Your .32/20 repeater is by no means 
heavy enough for deer and elk. In fact, I'd say 
the much more powerful .25 35 cartridge is the 
lightest one that should be used on deer—and 
that’s not very good. For elk, I believe the 
30/40 with the 220-gr. bullet is the lightest 
hat should be used. Talk to some experienced 
elk hunters around your community and I think 
they'll bear me out. 

That rifle of yours is an old-timer which 
hasn’t been made for almost half a century. 
Consequently you should confine yourself to the 
use of the low-speed cartridges—it wouldn't be 
sate with the high-speeds. Use the 115-gr. bul- 
let at a velocity of 1,280 ft. a second, but not 
the 115-gr. with velocity of 1,600 or the 80-gr 
with velocity of 2,050. In other words, lay off 
anything which is marked “high velocity” or 
“high speed.”” Your rifle shouldn’t be used on 
anything larger than the coyote.—/J. O'C. 





Its Day Is Past 


Question: My .44/40 carbine, is, in my 
pinion, the finest kind of rifle for the woods 
nd for brush country. However, I'm not sure of 
its killing power. I've heard it called a ‘“‘first- 
class Roman candle’ and have read that it was 
used in the jungles to some extent How do 
you rate it?—R. S., Ill 


Answer: It’s rather shy on killing power. 
When game was plentiful and less timid, the 
.44/40 was a good little woods rifle. Today I 
wouldn’t recommend it. The cartridge is more 
than 70 years old, and a lot of better hulls have 
come out since. 

Even with the most powerful loads, the .44,/ 40 
doesn’t have any too much stuff. The ordinary 
load uses a 200-gr. bullet at 1,300 ft. a second. 
Remington’s most powerful load moves a 160-gr. 
bullet at 1,980. If I were you, and wanted a 
light deer rifle, I'd select the excellent little 
250/3000 Savage, which drives a 100-gr. bullet 
at 2,800. In a light bolt-action, the 257, as made 
by Remington or Winchester, is tops. Either of 
those cartridges is much more modern and far 
superior in every way to the .44/40.—J. O'C. 


Enfield Sporter 


Question: Have been using my Enfield .30 06 
for general big-game hunting, elk, deer, bear, 
and goats, with complete satisfaction. With th. 
exception that I've shortened the fore-end a 
little, the rifle is ‘‘as issued,”’ and it’s pretty 
tiring to lug around and doesn’t look much like 
a sporting rifle. 

I'd like to cut the barrel down, almost to 
arbine length if possible, and restock the rifle. 
I won't mind sacrificing a little accuracy as 
most of my shots are within 200 yd. Present 

ghts are accurate; shall I change to save more 
weight? Shall I remove the heavy guards on 
the receiver?—F. P. F., Mont 


Answer: You can safely cut the barrel of 
ur 1917 Enfield down to 22 in. Accuracy will 
t be affected in the slightest, and the report 
1 recoil will be increased but little. It might 
well also for you to mill off the ears or 
guards” on the receiver. It will save weight 
1 make a handsomer rifle. You could then 
an inexpensive receiver sight and either a 
dfield or a Pacific ramp front sight. I'd also 
"rest that you get one of the inexpensive 
igh-turned and inletted stocks and finish the 
letting and shaping yourself.—J. O'C 
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“Where Chis Banner Flies 


N HONORED NAME in custom-built firearms is intensif Fying its 

resources in making materiel that will he!p to bring victory 
the quicker. And when peace nes Ie preserve the right to 

keep and use hunting weapons—a tradition that has helped to 

make America truly great he famou edgl Springfield 

Sporter and other custom-built guns will be available to many 


sportsmen when we have done first things 


R. F. Sedgley, Inc. 
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INSTANT “BLUE STEEL” GUN FINISH 


NOT A PAINT—NOT A LACQUER 













MAGIC COLD CHEMICAI Q WIN. Model 61, 22 WRF, 24” Octagon barrel . $34.05 
Restores finish on 5 Guns WIN. Model 65, 25 20 or 32 20 WCF, open sights 51.50 
a ag ag Bee, WIN. Model 64, 219 Zipper, 26” bbl., peep sight 66.85 
Takes minutes WIN. Model 71, Standard, 348 cal., 24” barrel 65.15 
Free _(lescriptive WIN. Mod. 92, 38 40 WCF, solid fr., 24” Rd. bbl. 48.65 

- WIN. Model 70, 22, 270, 300, 375 caliber....... . 78.45 

NEW METHOD MFG. Co. WINCHESTER Rifle, Model 62 Repeater, 22 cal. 24.10 


_Bex OM 122, How Method Bidn.. Bradierd. Pa.) CreVENS 22 410 or 410 410, Over and Under... 19.75 


SAVAGE Model 99EG, 300 Caliber, 24” barrel. 61.75 
| New LIVE leather Gov't 114” Sling Straps oe «= 
FREE CATALOG, Stamp Please for Each List of 
Ammunition—Ritles—Shotguns wanted 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St. ($2 DepositC.O.D.’s ) New York 





High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Defense. Henceforth, Tar- 
get Pistol deliveries must defer to 
the emergency 


HIGH STANDARD MPG. CORP.. 61 Foote st. tew Haves, con. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY S224 
Lalit 4, INSTALL-IT-YOURSELF MOUNTS 


Immediate Delivery Stith Install-It-Yourself 
























SNOW-PROOF was originally pe, 





wy yea igo f proofing hunters Mounts, £12.00. Stith Streamline Mounts in 
ind trapper oots. It s now used every stalled in ou shop, $16.50 up. 

vhere for iterproofing, softening and pre 

eee — Weaver 29-S, 330-S and 440 Scopes; all types. 
luggag Odorle colorle , 

— eee j ' Poy Some new Savage M-99 300 Cal. in Models G 
or! or ( 

can, De I > Proof Co., Middle ind EG with Weaver Scopes in Stith Mounts; 
town. N. 1 60 rounds with each rifle. 
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Doc Takes His Medicine 


As the birds flushed each time they 
flew higher up the slope. We instinctive- 
ly marked each one, but it was useless; 
by the time we had climbed the dis- 
tance they had moved on, to flare up 
where we least expected them. And hit- 
ting them going uphill is hard enough at 
best, without being hurried into the 
bargain. 

The percentage of hits dropped alarm- 
ingly now. Both Evans and Doc trembled 
from exertion. They streamed with 
sweat. The covey was thinning out, too, 
and the longer intervals between shots 
made them lax. 

“We'll take this side,” said Doc when 
we came to a narrow canyon running up 
steeply between two hills stuck on the 
side of the basin. Evans nodded. 

Doc zigzagged back and forth. We 
seemed to have lost the covey, but we 
continued to climb. Finally Doc stopped; 
we were both gasping for breath. The 
sidehill we were on was still shaded from 
the morning sun and the dead grass and 
weeds were brittle with frost. Across 
the canyon, where Evans was hunting, 
the sun was shining. He had gone hardly 
fifty yards from where we'd left him, and 
was sitting with his back against a rock, 
soaking up the sun. 

“Look at that guy taking a Mexican 
bath,” sneered the Doctor. “Hey!” 

Evans only waved one hand feebly and 
stretched out a little more. 

“Ran himself ragged—even after that 
good advice,” observed Doc professional- 
ly. Then he added, “Let’s get around this 
hill into the sun. That’s where we'll find 
the birds, I'll bet.” 


E ANGLED up over the rise and 

left the shadow of the hill. We had 
hardly stepped out of the frost-crisp 
grass when we were hearing the soft 
talking notes of feeding quail. Doc and 
I crept toward them, trying to see them 
among the weeds and shrubs, but thev 
heard us coming and slipped silently 
away under the cover. 

I went to Doc's left. We knew we had 
the covey ahead of us. We were on a 
brush-covered ridge, which sloped gradu- 
ally into the basin. There was a break 
coming in from the left. We tried push- 
ing the bunch toward it. Almost at the 
brink Doc held up a finger; if we'd done 
the job successfully they'd be there, wait- 
ing, ready to thunder up into that hur- 
ricane flight. 

We closed in. They shot up like pop- 
ping corn. One flew straight away across 
the wash and Doc was on him. But not 
fast enough—the shot kicked up dust 
under the bird. A second cluster of 71.4's 
full-choked, reached out and dusted 
feathers out of the bird. He tipped off 
on stiff wings and soared down the slope, 
then collapsed tumbling into the grass 
below. iy 

“Mark him!” said Doc as he slid off 
the edge of the break. Other birds flew 
out, but we let them go to find the one 
down. 

Small, rich-brown breast feathers 
marked the spot where he hit, and we 
began circling from there. Our circles 
became wider and suddenly the bird 
fluttered out of a weed patch. It flew ten 
feet and I ran after it. Then it col- 
lapsed again and I had it; I tossed it to 
Doc and he made a neat catch with his 
free hand. 

“That makes eight,” he counted, slip- 
ping the dead quail into the game pocket 
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(Continued from page 37) 


of his coat. “Where did the rest of the 
bunch go?” 

“They flew along the ridge,” I said. 

Doc led the way. We climbed back 
upon the hill. The birds flew out again. 
It was another race and we were half- 
way up the mountain before the covey 
thinned out. There was shooting—lots of 
it—but no hits, and Doc was still short 
two birds. 

“Can't hit ’em going uphill,” he wheez- 
ed, cutting each word short to conserve 
breath. 

I could only nod, indicating the flat 
stretched out below us. 

He grinned sheepishly as he flopped. 
“Yes, I know; I chased them uphill 
again. You take the gun; try ’em your- 
self while I rest.” 

He handed it to me and put his hand 
into his pocket for shells. It came out 
empty. In his left-hand pocket were five. 
Three in the gun made eight—not enough 
to finish out his limit at Doc’s self- 
proclaimed five-for-one average on these 
birds. 

“Bah!” he said disgustedly. “Knew I 
needed more.” 

Near the top of the mountain the quail 
began to call. It was the same soft 
whistling which keeps them bunched in 
tall grass and weeds and brings them 
together after they are scattered by a 
hunter. 

“Listen,” I said. “They’re calling you.” 

Doc cocked an ear. “Yeah,” he ad- 
mitted. “Know what they’re saying? 
‘Chase me, sucker! Chase me, sucker!’” 

Just then we heard a shot. It was 
Newt hunting at the foot of the moun- 
tain. We saw Evans, too, almost at the 
same time. They would meet on the flat 
far below us. 

“Let's get down there,” 
heaving to his feet. 

We started down and this time I car- 
ried the gun. We had gone only a few 
rods when Doc stopped and pointed. A 
quail was sitting on the very top twig of 
a mesquite. 


suggested Doc 


“There’s a covey underneath him. He’s 


the lookout.’ 





Before we got within gun range the 
bird tilted off and dropped to the ground. 
I ran. I saw them make off through the 
weeds and rocks. Twenty yards beyond 
the tree a quail flushed within easy 
range, but I missed. With Doc walking 
near me we got up another. I shot care- 
fully this time. A spray of feathers, look- 
ing like particles of dust, hung in the 
air where the bird dropped out of his 
line of flight. I gave him another when 
he got up to run. 

“You have to hold close,” commented 
Doc pocketing the bird for me. 

The next two were misses and by that 
time we were through the covey and 
near our companions. Evans and Newt 
were grinning broadly and burst out 
laughing when Doc sagged to the ground 
thirty feet from them. 

“Softest rock in Arizona,” sighed Doc, 
easing back against a lava bowlder. 

We compared bags. Evans had a limit 
Newt lacked three, and Doc had his 
eight. 

“Tf I’m going to fill out my limit,” said 
Newt, “I'll have to get another box of 
shells. I’m out.” 


VANS reached into his canvas bag and 

came up with three shells, all that 
he had left, and handed them over to 
Newt. 

It was Doc’s turn to 
couldn’t even ‘dust’ a bird with three 

Newt rose to the challenge. “Tell you 
what; we'll go back to Bumble Bee, get 
a box of shells apiece and I'll wager I 
get my three with less shells than you 
get your two.” 

“You're on.” 

We started to get up. Doc rolled u} 
on one knee, sighed, then sagged back 
onto the ground. 

“You win,” he said sadly. “I’ve done it 
again.” 

“What?” I asked, thinking he had 
sprained his back. 

“Let them run me to exhaustion. Why 
didn’t you stop me? The only way I 
could put another quail down now is 01 
a plate!” 


laugh. “He 


They started down the hill into typical brushy desert country—full of fine Arizona quail 
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Moose Treasure Map 


(Continued from page 19) 


the water and called again, softly. There 
was a commotion on shore ahead of us, 
and a huge bull moose burst into view 
ind threshed down into the water. He 
was looking for the female he thought 
he had heard, and he apparently didn’t 
see us. It was about 6:30 o’clock and 
getting dark fast, and I had difficulty 
seeing him too. 

“Too far,” Joe whispered. “No shoot 
yet.” The range was about 250 yards. 
I knew that Joe’s policy, like that of 
most guides in the region, is to work 
his sportsman to within fifty yards or 
so of the game, so a miss is less likely. 
That’s because the average hunter is 
not a particularly good shot. But I knew 
my gun, and so I said, “You hold the 
canoe steady and don't worry about me 
or the moose.” 

I wanted to try a head shot, but the 
light wasn’t good enough; so I aimed 
lower. The gun was a .300 H. & H. Mag- 
num, Winchester Model 70, and the car- 
tridge had a 225-grain expanding bullet. 
I fired, and Joe grinned with relief. The 
moose had dropped where it stood. We 
paddled to the animal, and I found that 
the bullet had entered back of the left 
front leg, gone completely through the 
body, and emerged leaving a hole the size 
of a hen’s egg. It had struck the heart 
squarely, killing instantly. 

Joe and I worked four hours dragging 
the heavy body to the water’s edge so 
we could tie it to a tree. Then we went 
back to camp. Next morning, all four 
of us returned to the spot and worked 
all day. Joe and I had to do part of the 
dressing in the water. Flies were so 
thick we could scarcely work; and the 
trout, discovering the blood in the water, 
swarmed about so thickly that we prac- 
tically walked on them. We cleared an 
area of the shore, hauled the moose out 
of the water, and completed the skinning 
and other operations. Joe and I at first 
were going to take the entire head out, 
but we discovered we couldn’t carry it. 
I'd guess it weighed more than 300 
pounds. So I had to be satisfied with 
the antlers. Their tip-to-tip measure 
was sixty inches, which makes my moose 
the biggest taken in that area in years. 

We now had plenty of meat, but it 
was no easy job portaging it across to 
Island Lake. We lived on moose steak 
for three days, and then prepared to 
return to St. Jovite. Frank, Al’s guide, 
went on ahead to La Carp to arrange 
for the plane to come and pick up the 
meat and other cargo. On the way 
Frank saw another large bull; and if 
Al had been with him, he might have 
got a trophy too. 


HE Island Lake and La Carp region 

of Quebec holds much promise for the 
hunter. While we were away from the 
base camp we never saw another person; 
and we were told that there are count- 
less areas, in almost every direction, 
where no white man ever has set foot. 

During the hunt Al and I followed a 
policy that, I think, too many hunters 
ignore or avoid: we did our share of the 
work instead of leaving it all for the 
guides. Lugging or paddling a canoe, 
doing camp chores, and hacking paths 
through the underbrush are hard work, 
nd you pay a guide to do such things. 
But I feel that part of the fun and bene- 
fit from a hunting trip is the toil in- 
volved. Besides, you win more respect 
from your guide, and he will go out of 
his way to help you get maximum en- 


joyment—and a trophy—from your trip. 
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After the Deluge— Ducks! 


(Continued from page 29) 


lined out beautifully—when those two 
mallards got in my way. Obstructed my 
vision, you might say. In fact I don’t 
recall seeing anything but mallards 
thereafter.” 

Harold lifted the spaniel to the roof 
of the blind. “Out there, Joe,” he said, 
“are four fine, fat ducks. Now suppose 
you swim out and demonstrate to our 
guest here your worth as a retriev.... 
No, wait!” 

Suddenly snatching Joe out of sight, 
Harold sank into the blind. I sank with 
him. “Our lesser scaup are about to 
grant us a return engagement,” he ex- 
plained. “Just a moment, Joe, please. 
More ducks!” 

Bluebills are dumb ducks. I knew it. 
I had known it for years. I should have 
anticipated that some or all of that first 
dozen might come back to the blind, as 
shot-into flocks of bluebills so often do. 
Anyway, I got set in time to make one 
most trying, but quite satisfactory, shot 
at a bluebill that broke away from the 
low-scudding, left-swinging, black string, 
and crossed over my head so close that 
I didn’t dare fire until it had passed. 
Only by much scrambling upon shell 
boxes and squirming around, so I could 
shoot over the back of the blind, was I 
able to connect with that tough target. 

Harold laughed outright. “Lesser 
scaup,” he commented, “have been 
known to inflict serious injury by dive- 
bombing in that manner upon defense- 
less duck hunters in blinds! That was 
a remarkably clever shot you just made 
there, my dear sir. I congratulate you.” 

It was no better than his own long- 
range, near-impossible, yet meat-produc- 
ing try at the bluebills that had kept 
on to the left, and I told him so. 

But I did enjoy that tricky target of 
mine! 

Joe went after the dead ducks then. 
Five trips he made, bringing two dead 
ducks once, swimming low in the water, 
without noise or commotion, having as 
much fun as we were having. “That’s a 
perfect gentleman,” Harold compli- 
mented him, when Joe shook himself 
thoroughly before entering the blind. 
“Now into your little bed and I'll light 
the fire.” 

The stove was a small steel drum, 
near the bottom of which a series of 
holes had been punched. The fuel was 
charcoal. It was a great comfort and 
burned perfectly, without fumes or odor 

except that it smoked nauseatingly 
whenever one of our empty shells fell 
into the fire, as they sometimes inad- 
vertently did. Some sort of a lid would 
have been an improvement. 


THER ducks went by, at a distance; 
then a lone mallard began tantaliz- 

ing us. He seemed scarcely to know his 
own mind. Interested in Harold's call 
conversation, he came back time and 
time again to look our blocks over, but, 
always suspicious, turned away each 
time well beyond range. Finally he 
alighted out in the lake, and sat there, 
neck-craning and lonely—more dissat- 
isfied than ever, we thought. Harold 
called and called. Three sprigs decoyed, 
dropped in. A wood duck joined them. 
Unable to resist longer, the lone mal- 
lard, with a burst of determination that 
quite took us by surprise, flushed and 
came charging up, crash-landing with a 
great splash not twenty-five feet from 
the blind. 
“Brash what?” 


elderly gentleman, 


whispered Harold, amused as was I 
“Does things with a dash, once he has 
made up his mind! Take him.” 

I shook my head. “It’s your turn 
But let’s not hurry. I’d like to watch 
them awhile.” 

This we did. It was most interesting 
entertainment. I took a picture of the 
five assorted ducks amid the blocks. The 
blind willows spoiled it. Then ten mal 
lards hove up. Our greenhead saw them 
and began swimming in circles. A sprig 
hen quacked twice. The ten tacked 
sharply, swept across the lake ten feet 
from the water, raised higher, doubled 
back, and put in several personal ap 
pearances at short range, so using up 
approximately fifteen minutes. 

Severe strain that. On Harold and 
me, I mean. Near the end of the quarter 
hour, while they were away Over west 
fifteen other mallards united forces 
with the ten. That quarter-hundred big 
ducks circled only twice. Then, reach 
ing a sudden conclusion to rest awhile, 
they settled, one by one, like perform- 
ers in a line, well beyond the blocks 

Twenty-five mallards in front of the 
blind! Hardened duck hunter that I 
am, on such occasions I have been 
known merely to sit and grin at my 
partner and listen to the _ splashing, 
squawking ducks, thrilled to the core. 
3ut such occasions, I am sorry to add, 
come so seldom and last such a short 
while! 


HEN we'd had all the duck praddle 

and antics we could stand, Harold 
and I exchanged nods, stood up on our 
shell boxes, and began blazing away. 
I had had my eye on four ducks in a 
row well within range. If they did not 
break formation when they flushed, I 
might get two or even three of them 
with my first charge. This foresight 
proved of little value, however. The 
four exploded in four directions, and I 
did right well to get even one of them 
A hen, six feet to the right, next caught 
my eye. I saw my shot knock feathers 
out of her side. She died in the air. 

By that time the closest duck, a huge 
greenhead, was forty yards away, throt- 
tle open and rapidly getting beyond 
range. I held above and ahead of him 
and pulled the trigger. My ballistic cal- 
culations must have been approximately 
correct, since that great mallard gave 
one last leap upward, lopped limply over 
backward, and dropped flat on his back 
upon the water. 

One of my mallards required finishing 
with a second shell, and one of Harold's 
three had fallen far out in the lake 
Harold waded to the boat, got in, and 
paddled around, gathering up the dead 
ducks. Bringing them back among the 
blocks, he thrust willow twigs into the 
mouths of the dead mallards, then 
rammed the twigs into the lake bottom. 
The likeness of these willow-impaled 
dead ducks to live ducks looking around 
was remarkable. “When you do that 
Harold told me later, “use green, springy 
willows, so the waves can move the 
ducks about naturally.” 

We saw many ducks that morning. 
There were some in sight somewhere 
most of the time. Seldom did we wait 
more than a quarter hour for them. 
While Harold was out in the boat, 4 
huge horde of mallards came over, saw 
him, and shied away. However, two 
more mallards decoyed before long, well 
over on Harold's side. Waiting until 
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they were pointed across his front, Har- 
ld arose to his feet and dropped them, 
ten feet apart—both, by virtue of the 
trategy of an experienced duck hunter, 


earer the blind than when they left 
the water. 
It was eleven o’clock. All morning 


ome airplanes from a training field 
had hummed around. The ducks seemed 
0 pay little attention to them. How- 
ever, three of the planes now did us a 
good turn. This trio, in close formation, 
came in from the southeast. Nearing 
the lake shore, they down-tipped noses, 
opened throttles, and zipped, their roar- 
ing exhausts reverberating across the 
water, right at the lake, and at a flock 
of mallards that had been sitting there 
out of range. The mallards flushed, 
came straight to the blind, and as though 
they thought.our decoys would be pro- 
tection from the buzzing big birds that 
threatened them, settled without the 
slightest hesitation among the blocks. 

To say that Harold and I were elated 
at this sudden good fortune wouldn't tell 
the half of it. But there was more to 
come. A lone teal zipped up. Two large 
gray ducks saw the mallards, before the 
feet of the teal were wet, and stopped 
too. Thirty more mallards came into 
sight, and they, too, grew interested in 
the ever-increasing duck gathering in 
front of our blind. 

Harold still says that he remembers 
that scene perfectly. That the thirty 
mallards circled the lake six times. That 
eleven split off during the third circle 
and joined the ducks among our decoys. 
That three dropped out the next round 
and, waiving preliminaries, splashed in. 
That half the remainder sat reluctantly 
down, well out beyond the blocks, some- 
where in the fifth round. And that the 
balance, as though ashamed at having 
been so suspicious of the hospitality so 
lavishly offered them, back-pedaled in 
smack-dab against the blind, the closest 
ducks of the lot to us. Anyway, they 
did come in. 

I turned to Harold. His face fairly 
beamed. I expect mine did likewise. 
Fully fifty ducks in the water before 
our blind! We could scarcely believe 
it. All the sensations I had suffered 
earlier in the day returned twofold. I 
don’t mind admitting that my hand fum- 
bled when I felt my gun to be certain 
that the safety was off. We listened a 
moment, smiling like two simpletons, 
then climbed upon our shell boxes, poked 
our guns through the willows of the 
blind, exchanged signals, raised up. 


GAIN it didn’t last long—not long 

enough. Potent, precious seconds 
and it was all over, past, and gone. Gone 
forever. But I don’t care. I can close 
my eyes and see, yet, that mass of big 
ducks, clawing, splashing, fanning the 
air. It was a riot, a babel, a din. 

I remember that I almost shot a duck 
fifteen feet from the end of my gun 
barrel, before I realized that a_ shot 
charge at that distance would only ruin 
fine food. That mallard was so near me 
that I could see the stark terror in its 
eyes. I shifted to a big hen that bal- 
looned, like a kite, above me. She col- 


lapsed. My sights next covered a con- 
fused tangle of six or eight climbing 


1 


ducks. 


+ 


Realizing in time, however, that 
aking such a pot shot would be cruel, 
if not futile, I shifted attention to a hen 
that seemed to be riding on the back of 
a drake—an illusion due apparently to 
my angle of vision. I killed the rider. 
The steed settled behind and began 
hobbyhorsing up and down, threatening 
to fall at every whup but somehow hold- 
ing altitude—and, I suddenly realized, 
getting away. A merciful charge of 6's 
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ended his teeter and his torture and 
filled my bag 

“No, thanks. I'll walk!” was my an- 
swer to Harold’s invitation to ride home 
in that tiny boat with my host, his dog, 
and twenty dead ducks. And I did, cov- 
ering the full quarter of a mile from 
blind to shore without a drop coming 
in over my boot tops, of such uniform 
depth is Harold’s duck lake. 

“Hey,” I demanded of Harold, 
paddled along beside me, “how 
you were so slow killing those last ones 
of yours? You sure took your time. If 
I remember rightly, you killed two 
ducks after I was through.” 

“Oh!” Harold smiled. “I almost for- 
got to tell you. I needed only two ducks 
for my limit, so I was in no hurry to 
begin. I wanted to pick my shots. Then, 
with all that horde of ducks to shoot 
at, you had to choose the one duck in 
the lot that I was interested in. And 
not satisfied with that, you also picked 
on my second choice. So I was consid- 
erably delayed. I think I made com 
mendable headway, once you had quit 
appropriating my ducks! 

So I guess I was even with Harold on 
the score of shot stealings. Not that I 
felt any need to be. I would have been 
satisfied with anything I could get in 
that super-set-up of Harold’s. I don't 
wish Kansas farmers any harm, but I 


who 
come 


hope we have more deluges like that 
one. Just little ones will do—so long 
as they deposit a couple of feet of wate 
around Harold’s blind! 


Rabid Foxes 


—" foxes are reported to be present 
in considerable number in Dade 
County, Georgia, and a warning has been 
issued by the Alabama Department of 
Conservation to residents of counties in 
northeastern Alabama, bordering upon 
Georgia, to be careful not to approach 
any fox seen behaving peculiarly. 

Nineteen cases of abnormal behavior 
in foxes have been reported to the 
Georgia Health Service by Hugh G. 
Forester, postmaster at Head River in 
Dade County. Forester made personal 
investigations of the various cases, and 
sent a number of fox heads to the labora- 
tory, which found rabies present. 

The cases re ported upon by Fore 
are of interest. One of his neighbor 
had two experiences with rabid fox 


In one instance a fox attacked this 
neighbor’s dog and bit it. The fox wa 
killed and examination showed positive 
evidence of rabies. In the other instance, 
the neighbor’s 11-year-old daughter w 

driving the cows to the barn when a fox 


came out of the pasture and chased the 


child. The girl’s father shot the fox as 
it was trying to get into the yard. At 
Cassandra, Ga., a number of men were 


playing checkers on the porch of a local 
store. A fox came along the road, leaped 
up on the porch, and bit the storekeep- 
er’s son on the hand. Near Rock City, 
Ga., an unusual noise was heard amor 
some rocks. A boy went to investigate 
and found a fox staggering about. A 
man joined the boy, and the fox turned 
on him and tried to bite him. 

Within the period of one month a man 
living near Head River found three dead 
foxes on his premises. None showed 
wounds but all were badly emaciated. A 
farmer in the same region was aroused 
at night by a rumpus on his porch. He 
found that a fox was attacking his two 
hounds, and shot the fox. 

Albert W. Gill, Conservation Director 
of Alabama, has directed game wardens 
to be on the lookout for rabid foxes, 
and asks the cooperation of hunters in 
controlling the menace. 
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C. Sn craftsmen, now devoted 100° 
to war work, urge you to enlist your dog 
in the Dog A Pointers, English Set 
te d Iri Setters, as well as many 
non-sporting dog are acceptable if they! 
are e wa dog type, at least 20” 
shoulder | 1 to 4 years old, pure 
bred or cri ed. Your dog will be 
looked after as well as the soldier he 
protect It you can't give dogs, give dol 
lar For details write Dogs for Defense, 
Inc., 2 East 60th St., N. Y. City. 
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STEERHIDE HOLSTERS 
Handmade, lock-stitched, molded to NO. 25 

exact fit. Give model, barrel length 

or send tracing. At dealers or send $975 
for free Sporting Goods Catalog. se 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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AND TRADED 
Send © DOLLAR BILL, check or stamps, for the 
Shooters Bible” with Supplement TO-DAY 
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NOW with Up-to-the-Minute EXTRA SUPPLEMENT 
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USED GUNS 
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Bean’‘s Lace-to-Toe 
Ski Boot 


Chocolate brown upper leather with contrasting 
ligh? tan instep strap. Fullleather lined, sponge 
rubber in top facing to keep out snow. Lamb- 
skin lined tongue. Wedge shank of three full 
leather soles. Combination of Goodyear welt and 
Standard screw construction. 
Heavy outside storm welt 
and steel shank. Unbreakable 
box toe. Solid leather coun- 
ter. Sizes 6to 17. Price 
$6.85, postpaid: Send 
for free sample. 
of leather 
and New 
Catalog. 










L. L. BEAN, Inc., 12 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 


LEARN AT Bae 
HOME TO 


Animals, Heads, Fishes, Pets; to TAN. 
Taxidermist. Profit and FUN. 
¢ your valuable TROPHIES. 


squirrels, everyth sore <j 
and Wonderful 
‘MUSEUM ott: pmorits 
«. INVESTIGATE NOW 


FREE BOOK ©." 
NOW absolutely FREE. Write ‘Topay. e 
Send Postal TODAY for FREE BOOK. State AGE. 
WN. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 3142 Omaha, Neb. 
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CHRONIC AILMENTS 


Explained in—FREE BOOK 


Neglected piles, fistula and colon troubles 








often spread infection. Read about rheuma- 
tism and other chronic conditions. Write to- 
day for 122-page FREE BOOK, Learn facts, 
McCleary Clinic, 261 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo 
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Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 


Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 


able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, etc. 


Dealers Wanted. 


Dept. C-2, Chicago, Ill. 


FREE CATALOG. 
(Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., 


Low prices. 


SPORTS, INC., 





For personal security and financial inde- 
pendence—buy War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps today! 


COLONEL WHELENS |i 


GUN HANDBOOK and CATALOG 






















178 pages. splendidly illustrated. complete 
descriptions, latest prices. Outstanding 
articles by leading authorities. A real 
quide to intelligent buying. Guns. cameras. 
boats. scopes. outdoor equipment. 


BUDGET PLAN 's DOWN 







827 14m ST. N. W. @ WASHINGTON. D. € 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for, It is edited 
by none other than A : 
Ilarding, an ardent hunter and 
fisherman. It is a monthly 
publication of 64 or more pages 
ch ed full of interesting 
cles illustrated with actual 
p tos on HUNTING, FISH- 
ING FUR FARMING, 
TRAPPING, etc. Each issue 
o has m ~~4 departments 

» Fish & Tackle, 
Fur F: ree 2 


PARKER-WHELEN CO. inc 
LQ. 185 


‘he » Gun Rac 





é py the news 
Price iS¢ a copy or $1 
year, or save by se Males r 


Cover actual photo repro- 
duced in natural color. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 


Six Months only 50¢ 





sper en Fur-Fish-Game will re- 
ey if titty ret ed in 10 days. Clip ad 
* and send with hc ca check, stamps or 
FUR- FISH- GAME! 4170 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio 
Name 
Address agit sand 
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Crows are Getting Smarter 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Fifteen years ago it was a simple 
matter to keep a couple dozen of crows 
milling about your blind until you'd 
killed half of them,” Johnny told me. 
“All you had to do was to keep calling 
hand, take your shots as they 
and ram hulls into the old scat- 
tergun with the other mitt. Today, if 
you manage to call ’em in once, you take 
your shot or two and that’s the end of 
it. Only in very rare cases can you bring 
the same flock back for another try.” 

“What was the best shoot you ever 
had?” TI asked. 

Johnny scratched a grizzled head and 
grinned at Tony. “Well, that’s hard to 
say. If you mean the largest number of 
crows in the shortest time, I guess a 
shoot two of us had down near Redfield, 
South Dakota, is about tops. George 
Kreger of Redfield and I rolled 384 of 
| the black rascals in 2% hours, and used 
io shells doing it. And I’ve been in a 
dozen or two shoots where we got better 
than 200 in about the same time.” 

Johnny paused and chuckled. “But if 
you mean the best fun, I’d say that was 
the time a couple of us drove up to 
Bemidji, Minnesota, and got in a pretty 
good hunt. Driving back, we pitched out 
a crow about every half mile for fifty 
miles or more. And three days later we 
read a story in a Minneapolis paper tell- 
ing about the strange malady that had 
hit crows. They were dying by the hun- 
dreds, this article said, and their bodies 
could be found lying along the road all 
over that part of the state. I tell you, I 
got a belly laugh out of that one!” 


— rc THE pause I got to thinking again. 


“Seems to me a pair of wizards like 
you fellows ought to share your knowl- 
edge with the rest of us. Couldn’t you 


teach crow calling by radio, or some- 
thing?” 
Again came that exchange of grins, 


and I knew I was only some years late 
with the suggestion. 

“Well,” murmured Tony, “some years 
ago a radio station got me to put on a 


| crow-calling demonstration as part of a 





sports program, but it didn’t go over. 
The listeners thought it was just a funny 
gag and didn’t take it seriously. So that 
was that.” 

“How about you, Johnny? Did you 
ever put it across with a talk or a broad- 
| cast?” I pursued. 

“Naw,” he grunted. “It just doesn’t 
work. Once down at Waterloo, Iowa, I 
whistled up a whole phonograph record 
for some fellows, for them to play in 
their blinds. The whole contraption cost 
them more than $100, and weighed 
around 150 pounds and I certainly ad- 
mired the energy of that gang when they 
went traipsing into a roost with it. I 
went along just to see how it would 
turn out. Well, the crows started to 
come in all right, without any calling, 
and when that amplified call was turned 
on it pretty nearly scared the feathers 
off them. Some of the boys tell me the 
crows have never used that roost since, 
and that was ten years ago.” 

A faint and sustained cawing turned 
our attention downwind. Four crows 
were beating their way toward us when 
a fifth plummeted down from the sky 
and intercepted them. There was de- 
termination in the way that lone crow 
bullied the four incomers about. Johnny 


| was giving the call everything he had, 


and still they 
Finally he 


came in on hesitant wings. 
switched calls and that 


seemed to be the right medicine, for the 
foursome came in with a rush. One, the 
lead bird, swooped in close and I took it. 
The other three didn’t hesitate any more 
—they beat it. They’d been warned by 
the fifth crow, now hanging back at 
some distance, and then had learned 
that the warning was justified. 


“Yessir,” Tony said, “they’re getting 
smarter every year. It used to be you 
could pick out a likely-looking grove 


and it would pretty surely be a crow 
roost. Now they’re picking out the un- 
likeliest ones, and not all of them!” 

Johnny nodded. “Percy Edwards, who 
lives in the middle of Des Moines, Iowa, 
told me that they even use a vacant lot 
a half block away from where he lives 
And last winter I saw an account of a 
big flock of crows that chose Woodland 
Cemetery, in the Des Moines city limits, 
for a roost. They’d come in high, then 
swoop down the long way of the plot of 
land in which the cemetery is located, 
then stay there all night and be off early 
in the morning.” 

“That ’un will roost on your head if 
you don’t kill it,” hissed Tony, crouching 
low behind the tumbleweeds. A moment 
later his shotgun dropped a_ riddled 
black target behind us. Johnny im 
mediately started to call, and two more 
zipped in to help in the cause of dis- 
tressed crowdom. We swept those dow! 
and then the flight started to come in 


in earnest. 

In twos and fours and, finally, in 
dozens, the bold black birds swept in on 
their roost. I shot, reloaded, and shot 
again, only to have it all to do ove 
again. The birds were ready to come to 
roost and nothing like a bit of gunfire 
was going to keep them out. Tony and 
Johnny were equally busy. 

Johnny was down to the last call of 
his stock, propped up against future 
need, and then he snatched that up. 
During a lull in the firing he hastily pro- 
duced a half dozen more and spread 


them ready to hand. A single drifted in 
without a sound, and I caught him clean- 
ly with a charge of 8’s. The gun flamed 
orange against the dome of sodden sky 
overhead. It would soon be over, the 
birds impossible to see well enough for 
us to shoot them down. 

And in ten or a dozen shots it was 
over. Late comers were still coming in, 
darting in flashy, zigzagging flight, as 
if to foil our aim. One*swooped past and 
perched beside the decoys that swayed 
gently in the tall cottonwood. We were 
all of one mind, and blazed away at it 
as one. The bird fell, and with him came 
a pair of the decoys. 


HAT helps,” said Johnny. “It’s good 

to take down all decoys and hide all 
the dead crows. A roost that has a few 
dead crows in it soon is abandoned, the 
older and wiser birds evidently feelir 
that it is an unhealthy place in whicl 
to roost night after night. That’s 
other thing that they’ve gotten sm 
about in the last few years; it didn’t u 


to faze them to come back to a roost 
where the carcasses lay in windrows 
Yep, they’re getting smarter, all right 


They may be, but I noticed that when 
we picked up, there were plenty of dead 
ones to prove that Johnny’s calling had 
fooled even the smartest of them. W*: 
didn’t stay to count them, but that eve- 
ning Johnny counted out nine calls that 


and were 
the tale! 


had passed the test ready fol 


market. That tells 
LIFE 
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YOU CAN PLAINLY SEE 
WHAT MAKES THEM STAY FRESH 50% LONGER 


A dry battery isn’t really dry. Actually, about 
19% of its internal content is moisture. The 
WINCHESTER Power-Saver Inner-Seal, 
and Molded Outer Seal, not only lock this 
precious moisture in, but by maintaining it 
in constant balance, they increase the power- 
life of your battery. Every WINCHESTER 
Battery (No. 1511) is dated, a year and a half 


from the time of manufacture. This dating 


In Batteries as in Basketball 
EXTRA FRESHNESS Wins 


Rushing in a fresh center has pulled many a tight 
basketball game out of the fire. And in batteries, the 
fresher they are the surer you are, that when you snap 
the switch you'll get a quick flood of reassuring 
light. That’s why it pays to insist on WINCHESTER 
Batteries. For today, they stay FRESH 50% LONGER! 


These are times when you dare not trust to luck 
that your flashlight will work in any and every 
emergency. So let your dealer check yours. If it 
needs a new lamp or a lens he'll supply it. Then 
having loaded it with FRESH WINCHESTER Bat- 
teries, you'll be safe anywhere, any time, against 
blackouts— man-made or natural. 


WINCHESTER adds 50% to the power life of its 





or, 12 


wh) 45 MOLDED 
<, “BUTER-SEAL 


4, 
poweR-SAVER 
INNER. SEAL 


tells you the freshness you can count on. 


Ask for them wherever batteries are sold. 


far from the house. What I should have 
done was to return for somebody to 
come help me kill it. But I had other 
ideas. I wanted to enjoy the triumph of 
dragging in my first coyote plumb unaid- 
ed. So I undertook, with club and stone, 
to do my own killing. Well, I finally got 
the job done, but I still recall with a 
sickening sense of shame and pity what 
a terrible, inhumane lot of punishment 
that poor trapped coyote was able to 
take before my puny strength could 
finally hit him hard enough to knock 
him out. 

That experience almost cured me of 
ever wanting to trap coyotes again. But 
because, in these mountains, Don Coyote 
isa most destructive predator, slaughter- 
er particularly of deer and wild turkeys, 
neither sentiment nor pity has ever pre- 
vented any mountaineer from trapping 
him when we could. Thus, over a period 
of years, I have had repeated opportun- 
ity to observe the tenacity with which 
he clings to life. 

[ remember particularly one big, black- 
ruffed fellow that seemed to have de- 
veloped a mania for chicken meat. Fail- 
ing for some time to trap him by means 
of trail sets, buried meat bait, or various 
kinds of prepared scent lures, I finally 
lured him into the steel jaws by planting 
a couple of cooped roosters up a brushy 
draw, then making half a dozen unbaited 
Sets at random distances in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. 3eing near the house, I 
Went to these traps before breakfast, 
walloped my catch behind the ear with 
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The Durable Don 


(Continued from page 35) 


a stout club, took his foot out of the 
trap, carried him in, tossed him on the 
woodpile, and went in to breakfast 

When I came out half an hour later to 
skin him, he was gone. Faint tracks and 
a trickle of blood led off up the road. 
Around the first bend, some 200 yards 
from the woodpile, I overtook my “dead” 
coyote walking up the road. His gait was 
stiff and slow and uncertain, and his tail 
hung low, but despite a cracked skull he 
was alive and on his way! 

As I have already said, head, heart, or 
spine shots are the surest, but shooting 
off the slim wolf’s tail may have its 
merits. Gus and Ed Mosimann tell of a 
chance shot at a coyote from their ranch- 
house porch which happened to ampu- 
tate his tail. Anybody who has ever shot 
at coyotes will have noticed how they 
“roll their tails” for a speedy take-off 
when you miss. When this one tried to 
roll his and it wasn’t there, either the 
spurt of unruddered speed in his legs, 
surprise, shock, or something sent him 
rolling instead 


HEN he got up to run again, Gus 
says, he couldn't get going with 
the usual streamline speed, and when 
Gus’s dogs took after him, his efforts at 
dodging were so unsuccessful that they 
soon brought him to bay. Whether the 
yullet amputation had numbed his spine, 
or whether he was simply unable to 
maneuver without the usual rudder I 
would not venture to say 
The summer he was eighty years old 


flashlight battery (No. 1511) by an exclusive Power- 
Saver Inner-Seal. This Jocks in a full-18 months of 
guaranteed fresh power (against the former 
2 months). So, for your own peace of 
mind, insist that every flashlight in your 
house is loaded with WINCHESTERS! 


NCHESTER 


"On Guard for America Since 1866" 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 


Division of Western Cartridge Company 


ARTRIOGE MPANY 


my woodsman father shot a coyote in the 
field across the canyon from his house 
dropped him in his tracks with a .30/30 
Winchester at about 325 yards. Feeling 
pretty proud of his lucky shot, Pa got 
his cane and set out after the wolf. Via 
the creek bridge and meadow it was a 
pretty long hike—nearly half a mile 
but the old hunter made it, picked up the 
coyote by the hind feet, and slung him 
over his shoulder. Finding the leg grip 
tiresome for his rheumatic fingers, he 
let the wolf slip a little lower down his 
back and shifted his hold to the tail. 
Suddenly the old mountaineer felt a 
thorn prodding him gently in the region 
known as the seat of the pants. But ina 
jiffy it was no longer gentle, and it 
wasn’t a thorn. It was a coyote’s fangs 
closing upon a shallow bite of rump 
meat—and staying closed. Don Coyote 
once more had proved his ability to come 
to life. So did my father. 

With a very modest, middle-aged 
housekeeper the only aid within reach 
of a shout, my parent, with a live coyote 
ahold of him and apparently unwilling to 
let go, was in something of a quandary. 
Exactly how he got out of it I never did 
learn. All I can say is that even years 
later when the incident is mentioned to 
the lady who was keeping house for him 
at the time, she blushes. 

All of which rather indicates, to me, at 
least, that Don Coyote is hard to kill. As 
has been said of the old-time cowboy: 
the only sure way, it seems, is to chop off 
his head and hide it from him! 
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| CLEAN AND 
PROTECT GUNS 


because | break up bore dirt, primer resi- 
due, powder soot, metal fouling and rust. 
I get ’em out and provide a test to prove 
they’re out. Been doing this for forty 
years. That's why soldiers, PX stores, gun 
owners and gun dealers every- 
where know, use and recommend 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


Let’s get acquainted—at your dealers 
or send 10c for sample. “Gun Clean- 
ing Guide" FREE on postcard request. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC, 
2315 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WEAVE RO 
Scope o% (“hoke 





@ Don't go without that Weaver Scope or 
Choke you’ve been wanting! Your dealer has 
them in stock—and in spite of a rush of war 
work, we have some, too. If your dealer can’t 
supply just what you want, write us. 





Weaver Scopes 
$5.50 to $41.80 


The Weaver Scope 


All the features you want most in a scope: Light 
weight, accuracy, clear bright field, internal ad- 
justments for windage and elevation, sturdiness 
to withstand rough use. Models for all calibers 
and every kind of shooting. 









Complete with any 
two choke tubes 
$9.75 


The Weaver Choke 


Make your shotgun an all-purpose gun by ad- 
ding a Weaver-Choke. Then it can be used for 
skeet, quail, doves, rabbits, and extra long-range 
ducks. The Weaver-Choke lessens the kick; the 
balance remains the same. See your dealer now, 


Write Dept. 6 for illustrated folders 
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| What Rifle for Deer? 


(Continued from page 27) 


you will often have time to empty a 
whole magazine. In woods hunting you 
seldom get that chance. 

A light bolt-action rifle makes a good 

deer gun, but if I were choosing a 
weapon for deer alone I believe I'd pick 
a lever. The lever-actions are faster for 
|that second shot and the pumps are 
still faster. The Savage Model 99-RS 
is a sweet-handling, beautifully stocked 
deer gun; so is the Model 99-T, and the 
Winchester 64. The Winchester Model 
71 for the powerful .348 cartridges is a 
| lever-action fan’s dream. In bolt-action 
| the Model 70 Winchester carbines and 
| Model 30 Remingtons are very nice, but 
| 


slower to the man who craves speed. So 
are the light restocked Krags, Spring- 
| fields, Mausers, and Mannlichers. If you 
|like the Model 141 Remington Game- 
| master pump, get one by all means. Its 
new and better stock is a great improve- 
ment, and it can really be shot fast. 

My own pet brush rifle used to be a 
little 7 mm. with a peep on the cocking 
piece. It had a twenty-two-inch barrel, 
and weighed but a trifle more than seven 
pounds. Except for the new Winchesters 
and Savages it is the fastest thing I 
know of. I have never seen another bolt- 
action I could shoot so quickly. 

Just now the reigning favorite in my 
rack is a Savage Model 99-T, in .250/3000. 
With its straight stock, light twenty- 
inch barrel, and good open sights, it 
handles like a quail gun. The fact that 
it weighs only seven pounds makes it 
easy to carry. As a matter of fact, the 
world is full of good deer rifles. Pump, 
lever, bolt, automatic—-the one that 
seems to suit you is the one to use. 

The deer hunter should select his 
cartridge as carefully as he chooses 
his rifle, remembering that he will shoot 
hastily at moving game often screened 
by brush, and that more often than not 
he will hit in nonvital areas. He should 
|} also remember that in many cases he 
| will hunt in country where someone is 
likely to claim his buck unless he puts 
it down at once. Finally, he should 
choose a bullet that will plow right on 
through his deer, producing plenty of 
blood to trail by. 


HAT sort of cartridge does all this 

mean? The best will send a fairly 
heavy, round-nosed bullet along at me- 
dium velocity. Any bullet made will be 
deflected by brush, but the blunt, heavy 
ones stay in the same line of flight some- 
what better than the light, sharp-pointed 
| missiles that travel at high speeds. Fur- 
thermore, most of the light, fast bullets 
| are designed to open properly at from 
| 200 to 300 yards. At shorter ranges many 
of them blow up, giving little penetra- 
tion. The big, blunt bullets plow on 
through the game. 

Many fine deer bullets have come out 
in recent years, bullets that will expand 
properly at almost any distance. The 
Remington Core-lokt line is excellent, 
and so are the Winchester-Western Sil- 
vertips and the Peters Belted bullets. 
All have nondisintegrating bases which 
assure adequate penetration and a good 
blood trail. 

In actual shocking, tearing, paralyz- 
ing power, the slower-moving, heavier 
bullets cannot compare with high-veloc- 
ity loads like the 150-grain .30/06 car- 
tridges, the 150-grain 7 mm. Mauser, the 
87-grain .250/3000 Savage, the 150-grain 
.300 Savage, the 180-grain .300 Magnum, 
| the light bullets for the .257, and so on. 








With the heavy bullets the hunter won’t 
get so many spectacular instantaneous 
kills, but on the other hand he won't 
have deer escaping because he has n 
blood trail to follow. 


Don’t let anyone tell you that the 
blood trail is not important in wood 
hunting. It is. Animals are hard t 


track over stony ground, and even i: 


soft going other animals often rw 
across their tracks and obscure them 
Several years ago I shot a white-tai 


buck with an 87-grain .250 Savage bul 
let. The animal fell, got up, and wa 
out of sight in an instant. I tried t 
trail it. There was no blood and the 
country there was almost solid rock 
I searched for several hours and ther 
as it was growing dark, I went back t: 
camp. Bright and early next morning 
I was out on a point watching. Pres 
ently the buzzards began to drop and 
guided me to my buck. The bullet had 
hit pretty far back, penetrated to th 
lungs, and had blown up completely 
The deer had run a quarter of a mil 
and fallen dead. Though the body cav- 
ity must have contained almost a gallon 
of blood there was not a drop anywher: 
on the trail. I saved the head but th 
meat was ruined. If I had used a heavier 
bullet I would have found my deer within 
fifteen minutes. 


HE deer hunter buying a new rifle 

should look for more power than he 
thinks he needs, for the very good rea 
son that in most deer country the well- 
placed shot is the exception and not the 
rule. It is easy to place a shot on a 
standing buck at close range, but under 
modern conditions few bucks are stand- 
ing. On the contrary, they are usually 
jumping over down timber or getting 
behind some brush or in general getting 
the heck out of there. 

The ancient .44/40’s and .38/55’s are 
pretty good deer cartridges at close 
range. In the hands of good shots the 
Winchester .30/30 and the Remington 
.30 series are entirely adequate. The old 
black-powder rifles of the .45/70 class 
are poison, though they are now out of 
style. The .25 Remington and the .25/35 
are good for a fine shot, but light for a 
dub. The heavy, soft-nosed bullets—like 
those furnished for the .30/06, Krag, and 
7 mm. Mauser—are deadly. Just what 
the doctor ordered are the .35 Reming- 
ton, the .348 Winchester, and the .300 
Savage with the 180-grain bullet. All 
have plenty of bullet weight, sufficient 
velocity, and worlds of destructive 
power. Furthermore, the rifles made for 
them—the Remington pumps, the Sav- 
age and Winchester lever-actions—are 
fast-handling and quickly reloaded. 

What I have written applies to ni! 
deer areas out of ten. In the parts 
the West where deer are usually sl 
across canyons and often hunted from 
horseback, the high-velocity rifle with 
the sharp-pointed, easily expanded bul- 
let comes into its own. Then the ideal 
deer rifle is also the ideal weapon for 
sheep, goats, and antelope. High spe: 
superaccuracy, and the weight that goes 
with them, are in order. So are tele 
scopic sights. 

But in the brush the deer hunter needs 
lightness, handiness, and a slug that 
plows on through game without undue 
expansion at close range. With sucl 
rifle and such bullets the deer hunt 
will boost his chances for bringing home 
that buck just about 25 percent. 
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HE deadly cottonmouth moccasin of 

our Southern states has been called 
many things by those who have nar- 
rowly escaped his poisoned fangs, but 
few who have met him realize that he’s 
a cannibal. Here's a photograph to 
prove it, taken by a snake hunter in a 
weed-grown canal near Miami, Fla. The 
hunter came upon this big cottonmouth 





ing to make a meal of a green water 
snake, and took its picture before cap- 
turing it. 

Moccasins, which got their nickname 





from their habit of gaping widely and 
exposing the white interiors of their 


| mouths when approached, are the com- 
monest of venomous snakes in the South, 


often encountered by fishermen 


| streams, canals, marshes, and swamps, 


while the harmless green water snake is 
also frequently seen. Nevertheless, a 
sight like this is not common. As its 
scientific name, Agistrodon piscivorus, 
indicates, the moccasin is primarily a 


fish eater, although it also preys on 
frogs, rats, and mice. Apparently it 
takes to eating other snakes mostly | 


when normal food is scarce. 

Dr. Raymond Ditmars has told of one 
occasion when there was a drought in 
one area of the South. Snake collectors 
noticed at this time that the drying up 
of streams and resulting scarcity of fish 
was causing great consternation among 
the harmless species of water snakes 
which depended on this food, and these 
snakes were seen anxiously migrating 
across country in search of other bodies 
of water where fish still survived. The 
moccasiis, on the other hand, seemed 
unconcerned and well fed, and made no 
attempt to migrate. The riddle was 
solved when some of the moccasins col- 
lected regurgitated water snakes in the 
excitement of capture. 
had resorted to eating the water snakes 
which remained after the supply of fish 
ran out.—Carl F. Kauffeld. 


Easy Canvas Sewing 


PORTSMEN who have tried to sew a 

patch on a tent, hunting coat, tar- 
paulin, or other heavy and stiff canvas 
material, have found considerable dif- 
ficulty in forcing the needle through 
without breaking it. The New Bruns- 
wick “Fish and Game News Bulletin” 
ys that if the canvas to be patched is 
rst rubbed with soap the needle will 
pass through it easily. 


They obviously | 
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| Cottonmouth Cannibal 


just after it had caught and was prepar- | 


along | 
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HODGMAN HUNTSUITS STILL PROTECT 
AMERICA'S GREATEST SPORTSMEN! 


During years of peace we told you that “America’s 
Greatest Sportsmen Wear Garments by Hodgman.” 
Today, at war, the same is true. A similar Huntsuit 
to that which you probably own is now on duty in 
the cold wastes of the far north or on icy sea patrol. 
It is a tribute to Hodgman’s far reaching experience 
in producing warm, waterproof sportswear, that 
this very same garment has been adopted to serve 
and protect our front line fighting sportsmen. . . 
Right now, we can’t sell you a Huntsuit (or any 
of our other well-known sporting specialties). 
Therefore, for the duration, the best advice we 
can give is 


BUY WAR BONDS NOW —~ HUNTSUITS WHEN IT’S OVER! 


As © service to American Sportsmen, 
we offer this new 100 page book 
just off the press. Written by 
M. W. Burlingame, famous sports- 
mon, author and editor. Fat with 
facts, loaded with lore, full of little 
known methods. Profusely illustrated. 
Send 10c to cover cost of postage 
ond handling. . 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO., FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


SEND 10c — USE THIS COUPON 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 
Dept. L, Framingham, Mass. 


t enclose 10c. Please send me Hodgman's Handy Book 
of Sportsmen's Secrets. 
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Hints for 


HERE never was a time when it 

was so important to buy the right 

kind of tackle as it is right now. The 

manufacture of most items of tackle 
has already stopped, because virtually 
every fishing-tackle factory has been 
converted to war work. After present 
stocks of dealers are exhausted, the 
angler must get along on what he has. 
So, in buying a rod—or any other item 
be sure that you buy the right type for 
the kind of fishing you propose to do for 
several seasons to come. 

If you are an experienced angler, fa- 
miliar with the different types of rods 
and what each type is best fitted for, 
you'll want no advice. You know just 
what you want, and when you tell the 
man behind the counter just 
what that is, he can show it 
to you, if he has it. But if 
you've had little fishing ex- 
perience, then advice is not 
merely welcome but neces- 
sary. If possible, get some 
friend, who knows’ what 
your needs are and has wide 
fishing experience, to go 
along with you to help you 
select the rod. If you can’t 
arrange that, at least get 
some good advice as to what 
to look for. Then, on being 
told those specifications, the 
tackle salesman will be able 
to serve you to the best ad- 
vantage. 

If, however, you are un- 
able to get the expert advice 
of a friend, you should tell 
the tackle salesman how you 
want to fish, where you ex- 
pect to fish, and what fish 
you're going to try for. That 
will give him something 
definite to work on. Don't 
expect to get satisfaction by 
just walking into a store and 
saying—‘“I’m going fishing. 
Fix me up right.” 

It also helps to tell the 
salesman, from the _ start, 
how much you want to pay. 
With most of-us there is a 
limit to the amount we can 
spend on our tackle. There- 
fore it is essential that we 
get the most serviceable mer- 
chandise possible for the money. You 
can't get quality without paying for it. 
But you also can pay for frills which do 
not add to quality but do increase the 
cost. Looks and quality may be, and 
often are, incorporated in one article, 
but you've got to be able to recognize 
intrinsic merit as apart from mere looks, 
and that takes experience. The salesman 
can help you here. 

The all-purpose outfit presents the 
most difficult of all problems. While a 
different outfit for each kind of fishing 








10 ft., 6/2 
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undoubtedly gives more pleasure, and 
possibly brings greater success, the aver- 
age fisherman doesn’t need to load up on 
tackle to that extent. But simplification 
can only go so far. You must realize that 
it is impossible to make one outfit do if 
you wish to cast not only with plugs but 
with flies. True, it is possible to sling a 
plug with a fly rod, though with diffi- 
culty, but that’s asking too much of the 
rod. So face the facts—either confine 
yourself to just one of these methods of 
fishing, or else get two outfits, one for fly 
fishing, the other for bait casting. 

The rod is the first step in assembling 
an outfit, since it determines the type 
and size of both reel and line. Suppose 
that you expect to fish for trout, bass, 
































Can one fly rod do the work of all these? From left: 7'/2 ft., 
3°%4 oz. (light trout or panfish); 8 ft., 2'4 oz. (extra-light trout); 
9 ft., 5'4 oz. (heavy trout or bass): 9/2 ft., 5'/2 oz. (standard bass); 
oz. (heavy bass or salmon). The 9-footer is a happy med- 
ium if you do much bass fishing, the 7/2 if you care most for trout 


pickerel, and panfish—those fish which 
are the most common and are within 
reach of the great majority of anglers. 
If you can afford only one rod, what 
should it be? Here I'd recommend either 
a fly rod or a combination fly-and-spin- 
ning rod. Why? Because a bait-casting 
rod would be unfitted for trout fishing in 
all except isolated locations beyond 
reach of most persons, while a fly or 
spinning rod would be satisfactory for 
all the species of fish mentioned. 

Now, in selecting this rod, you should 











the One-Rod Man 


first consider the kind of fishing you are 
likely to do most, and buy your rod wit! 
that kind of fishing in mind. If you ex- 
pect that most of your fishing will be i 
small streams for trout, with only an oc 
casional trip after bass and pickerel 
then a 9-ft., 6-oz. rod is unsuited to your 
purpose. Either a 7'4-ft., 4-oz. or an 8-ft 
41,-0z. job is the more sensible buy 
Either of the latter two rods would bi 
O.K. for most trout fishing, yet they ar 
capable of handling very satisfactorily 
many bass and pickerel lures, as well a 
being suited to live-bait fishing for all 
the species named. This doesn’t mean 
that the 9-ft., 6-oz. rod couldn’t be used 
for trout, or that it isn’t better than the 
71-footer for bass and pickerel; but 
does mean that the lighter rod 
will give you the most pleasure, 
because most of your fishing will 
be that kind for which it is best 
suited. On the other hand, if it’s 
bass fishing that you'll do mostly, 
with trout fishing only an occa- 
sional diversion, then I’d favor 
) the longer and heavier rod. True, 
you can handle bass and pickerel 
i on the light rod, but the longer 
rod will give more satisfaction 
| here. As a matter of fact, I pre- 
fer a 914-ft., 5%, to 6-oz., rod for 
bass rather than a 9-ft. rod of the 
same weights, and this opinion 
I’ve expressed and_ explained 
more than once. However, here 
we’re considering adaptability to 
two different kinds of fishing, 
and the 9-footer is a better all- 
round proposition. 

So, you can get along on one 
rod for both purposes—the 7% to 
8-ft. rod if you fish mostly for 
trout, the 9-ft. if you fish mostly 
for bass. The trout rod her 
should be a bit stiffer than aver- 
age, the bass rod a bit more lim- 
ber than average. Only by select- 
ing a rod for the kind of fishing 
you are going to do most can you 
expect to get the best results 
from a rod selected for all youl 
fishing. 

A spinning rod can serve as 
good all-purpose job if it is mad 
light enough to be satisfactory as 
a fly rod, and yet heavy enough 
to handle the lures used in s] 
ning—say those not heavier than %4 02. 
Of course a rod like this calls for a 
handle that will accommodate satisfac- 
torily both fly and spinning reels. You 
see, you cannot use a spinning reel on 
the usual reel seat of a fly rod (that is 
below the hand grasp); it must be aboy 
the hand. If equipped with a handle that 
will suit either reel, a 7-ft. rod, weighing 
about 4 oz., will take care of most fish 

provided the ways it’s used and 
fish caught on it are kept within reas 
able limits. For instance, I wouldnt 
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recommend such a rod for steelheads 
and salmon, but it will be fair for trout 
and bass, provided the fish are located in 
waters reasonably free of snags and 
weeds and only flies and light spinning 
lures are used. 

The combination spinning-and-fly rod 
in great measure solves a joint fly and 
bait-casting rod need. With it you can 
even cast lures up to % oz. in weight, al- 
though this doesn’t mean that you can 
hook a large perceritage of fish when 
using the heavier lures. The resistance 
of such lures and the size of hooks used 
on most of them require considerable 
pressure to make the barb go home, and 
while the light rod will sometimes do the 
job, a heavier rod will do it more fre- 
quently. Of course you could offset this 
by using a heavier spinning rod, but then 
you would get in. trouble on the other 
side of the fence. To cast a fly properly 
you'd need a very heavy line. This would 
be a disadvantage in many waters, es- 
pecially crystal-clear ones or where very 
small dry flies are needed to get results. 
You'd have trouble handling fine leaders, 
often necessary when fishing for wary 
fish. And finally you’d probably have 
trouble with breakage of leader or line 
on the strike, due to the excessive power 
of the short and heavy rod. 

This just shows the difference between 
using specific rods for particular needs 
and using one rod for all purposes. In 
the latter instance you must sacrifice 
something; it is impossible to do other- 
wise unless someone should make a 
super-combination rod suitable for all 
purposes, in which case it would prob- 
ably be priced so high that one could 
just as well buy an assortment of rods 
for different needs. 

Another drawback: Even if you find 
this combination adequate for your usual 
fishing, it does not allow for any special 
trips—for salmon, steelheads, muskies, 
or other species. I certainly couldn't 
recommend a 715-ft., 4oz. fly rod for 
even the least of these, although of 
course a 9-ft., 6-oz. fly rod would be O.K. 
for steelheads and salmon. 


OW let’s look at plug fishing. This is 

a game with a fascination all its own 
and, despite my fondness for the fly and 
spinning rods, I consider it as absorbing 
in its way as the others. However, it 
really isn’t very difficult to select a bait- 
casting rod, since the makers have stand- 
ard models and lengths. Probably the 
most favored length is 5 ft. Whether you 
prefer this or a rod either shorter or 
longer is a matter of personal taste. 
However, most of the regulation casting 
rods are made for 1% to *,-oz. plugs. If 
you want to use lighter or heavier lures, 
the standard models won't be satisfac- 
tory, although they’re usually usable. 

Unless you intend fishing for muskies, 
I would recommend the lightest-weight, 
Standard bait caster you can get. With 
such a rod, and with a smooth-running, 
well-made reel, you can get by with lures 
as light in weight as *, oz. Remember, 
this can’t be done unless the rod has a 
reasonable amount of limberness, and 
the reel is good enough to run with abso- 
lute ease. 

Of course, the best rods for the lures 
of 1; to % oz. are the regular quarter- 
ounce jobs. These usually run about 6 
ft., and weigh considerably less for their 
length than the regulation trout rod. 
They are usually purchased by light-lure 
nthusiasts and tournament casters, but 
In recent years the use of them has 
spread considerably. I have one of them 
made to my own design, a two-piece 
amboo with grip attached to the short 
butt section, which has been very satis- 
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(Continued on page 71) 
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eam A DREAM 
OF DAYS 
10 COME 


And we're all in this fight to 
make our dreams come true 
— to speed the day when we 
can fish all we want to and where we want 
to. Fortunate are those folks who live near 
lakes and streams and can hie away, occasion- 
ally, for much-needed rest and relaxation. 
Many others can only look forward with pleas- 
ant anticipation to well-earned tussles with 
the big ones. 

Here at Shakespeare— now 100% on war 
work — we are producing precision airplane 
parts and controls. We’re proud of the way 
they helped do such accurate “casting” on 
the Shangri-La to Tokyo trip. 

Take good care of your tackle. If your dealer 
cannot make necessary repairs, send your reel 
to us. And be sure to look over his tackle 
stock. He may have just what you need to 
round out your fishing equipment. 


om CLiig ¢ 
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A job that will 
pay dividends 
next spring 


Now is the time to put your tackle in 
shape for the coming fishing season. 

A couple of hours of enjoyable work 
one of these winter evenings may mean 
the difference between a good fishing 
trip or a disappointment next season. 
Because tackle manufacturers are 
contributing so much of their time, 
machinery and man power to the war 
effort, you may have trouble replac- 
ing some of your tackle. ‘That’s why 
you should carefully overhaul your 
tackle right now. 

Inspect your rods, clean up your 
spoons and plugs, sharpen hooks, clean 
and oil reels, and go over your lines. 

Even your lines, the most perish- 
able part of your equipment, can be 
made to last a long time if you give 
them mr care. 


If you have one or more Gladding 
lines, you are fortunate, because 


durability is one of the several quali- 
ties built into Gladding lines. 


BUY BONDS NOW x x x 
for a real fishing trip later 


GLADADING 





INVINCIBLE + TRANS-LU-CENT +» DONEGAL 


Wake Em Up With Worms 


(Continued from page 31!) 


garishly colored perch into the boat. 

“What a perch!” marveled Bill, and 
then his own line went into action! In 
a short time he boated a duplicate of 
Owen’s specimen. 

Raccoon perch were no novelty in the 
bay. However, the largest I’d ever seen 
before were dwarfed into insignificance 
by these two, each of which stretched a 
comfortable thirteen inches. Measure 
that off and then envision a perch that 
long. The boys were perfectly contented 
to go on fishing for perch in the rapidly 
fading light. We were hungry and there 
is no better food than fried perch. 

Bill was preparing to land what he 
declared to be his last perch, when some- 
thing happened that I’d been momen- 
tarily anticipating. He was about to lift 
a comparatively small fish into the boat 
when there was a swirl at the surface. 
A great caudal momentarily appeared 
and spouted into the amazed fisherman’s 
face. The fly rod lurched downward in 
a sickening are while the reel handle 
soundly rapped Bill’s knuckles. A pike 
had attempted to hijack Bill’s perch, 
and it would have been a successful at- 
tempt had not the hook slipped out of 
the original catch’s mouth and lodged 
in one of the pike’s gill covers. 

In the uncertain light the fisherman 
did a creditable job, skillfully avoiding 
the maze of snags, and saving his wand 
of a rod from what looked like certain 
destruction. The savage fighter was 
finally landed without a net, the fisher- 
man firmly gripping the specimen just 


back of the gills. The method is not 
recommended when a multiple-hook 
clinging to the fish’s snout, 


though I have heard it said that pres- 
sure temporarily paralyzes the fish. In 
any event, the pike Bill took weighed 
fourteen pounds. 

But next day we put in four fruitless 
hours, after lunch, fishing in Pike Bay. 
Even the perch refused to bite. By 5 
o’clock the sum total of our efforts con- 
sisted of two twelve-inch pike, a mam- 
moth sucker, and three miniature perch, 
all of which were returned to the water. 

We seemed to be stymied. Then I sud- 
denly remembered something. 

“Say, Bill,” I asked, “what did you 
do with the worms you packed in?” 

“They’re still in my duffel bag; prob- 
| ably all dead by now.” 


| plug is 


UT early next morning, when we un- 

packed the worms, we found them as 
lively as snakes—‘“tough, hard, and 
sassy,” as Owen put it. Bill’s method 
of packing them probably had much to 
do with that, and it’s worth passing on. 
First he lays a 3 x 3 foot square of damp 
eos on the ground and covers it 


loosely with a layer of moistened and 
wrung-out florist’s moss. Selected, lively 
| night crawlers (200 of them in this case) 
| are distributed evenly on the moss. After 
|the sides of the burlap are lapped in- 
ward (about six inches on each side), the 
whole is loosely rolled. Then the roll is 
wrapped in fine-mesh sacking. 

That morning, although we tried add- 
ing gobs of worms to the hooks of all 
kinds of lures, our luck was still poor. 
Streamers, bucktails, feather minnows 
—nothing would produce. A barrage of 
a dozen different plugs and as many 
heavier lures fared no better. We were 
positively stumped. At noon we paused 
for lunch on a shady stretch of shore. 
“I wonder what ails them?” Owen asked 
disconsolately. 


“If you mean the fish,” I replied, “I'd 
like to know too.” 

“Say,” Bill suddenly broke in. “Has 
it ever occurred to you chaps that we 
might use a night crawler all by itself? 
No spinners, no do-funnies, no nothin 
Just plain, ordinary worms!” 

So in the glare of an early-afternoon 
sun we made fast to a clump of pads 
out in the middle of the bay and plopped 
our worm-baited hooks into the wate: 
Spreading ripples dissipated themselves 
on the burnished surface, and they lulled 
me into a half-doze. But I came fu 
awake in a few moments as [ felt a 
steady pull on my line. “Look at her 
go!” Bill cried. “I’m betting it’s ) 
perch this time.” 

I set the hook and my line suddenly 
slashed to the surface. Up, up it came, 
until that irresistible power propelling 
it violently exploded the surface. Bill's 
fish broke practically at the same time 
—and vague sounds from Owen's direc- 
tion indicated that he, too, was busy. We 
certainly were in the middle of some- 
thing: fly rods, lily pads, snags, three 
maddened smallmouths, and a like nu 
ber of demented fishermen. 


ILL forced his vigorously resisting 

specimen through a multitude of ob- 
stacles and garnered it into his net. He 
had to do it in order to give us a fight- 
ing chance. With one less line to con- 
tend with, Owen and I battled our fish 
to a finish. They came in with feel 
wagging tails, completely exhausted 

Scarcely had I taken my bass from t! 


net when Bill was fast to another. It 
flashed from the surface and savagely 
shook its body. 


’ 


“A five-pounder,” whooped Bill as the 
ponderous bass stood on its tail. 

As you bass fishermen well know, it’s 
the lighter fish—say, around two pou! 
—that flash through the air in spectacu- 
lar leaps. Most of the big, heavy fellows 
crash from their element and appear 
momentarily to stand on their tails 
they attempt to throw the hook. 

3ill’s “five-pounder” slightly shaded 
that figure, and was the largest of t 
six bass we kept out of twenty hooked 
in a crazy half hour of action. The five 
other keepers ranged up to 3% pound 
And did the bass quit as suddenly 
they had started? Decidedly not—they 
tapered off. In all we had two hours of 
unbelievable sport. 

How did we overcome the evil of deep- 
ly hooked fish when using night crawl- 
ers? Easily. First we flattened the barbs 
with pliers, and then set the hook 
quickly as possible after we felt a bit 
That way we lost many a fine fish, but 
it was better than maiming those splen- 
did fighters. 

During our stay on Bear we proved 
that after the bass had been first primed 
with worms they’d take almost a 
thing. We frequently observed 
pounders enthusiastically attack 
knot in a hook’s snell. The little 
lows, around a pound or so, readily 
ripped into a variety of artificials. As 
for the big boys, after they had tl 
livers stirred by a luscious worm or tw‘ 
there was no stopping them. 

On other occasions we started right 
off with artificials, and had good fishing. 
But for a session of action plus, it was 
only necessary to wave a worm befor 
the bass. Don’t ask me if it made them 
hungry, or just angry. All I know 
it worked. 
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Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 
for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 

a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 





Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 
lodges, tourist homes, wayside _ stands, 
bungalows. 

————s t 
Ly 





ion of large plans 


manual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don’t imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—w hat lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity. 


Complete — Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject Prepared 
by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
; postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
=“ when the book arrives. SATISFACTION 

| GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
isfied, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


= Mail This Coupon — 


This is a redu 





Outdoor Life, Dept. 23 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
HOW TO BUILD CABINS LODG 
Hon geen ll will pay postman $2.00 plus a 


stage when the book arrive If is 
ed Hh guarantee to refund my mone} f I send 
book back within ten days. (If you prefer to pav 


esegu wan aandd 


nd $2.00 with order 
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Hints for One-Rod Man 


(Continued from page 69) 


used 

regu- 

reel. As I have a 

rod, it can also be 

used for *%, to *,-oz. lures. Here are the 

specifications, in case you are interested: 
Length (with long tip)—66'4 in. 
Length (with short tip)—63 in 


factory. It even works well when 
with a spinning reel instead of the 
lation bait-c: 
short tip with 


isting 
this 


Butt joint (including grasp)—26 in. 

Long tip—40'4 in. 

Short tip—37 in 

Weight (with either tip)—5 oz. 

Butt joint (including grasp)—4 oz 

Either tip—1 oz. 

This rod has a straight reel seat, but 
I'd like it much better if it had an offset 
seat. The offset makes for greater ease 


in casting. 

The new bamboo-action-type 
are excellent for 
lures. Besides 
they cast 


teel rods 
regulation bait-casting 
giving splendid service, 
very well indeed. I've never 


yet handled one that was good for 14-o0z.- 
lure fishing, but the lightest-weight one 
I have is grand for the % to *;-oz. lures 


so generally used for bait 
However, the 


casting 
steel rod 


stiffest possible 


is best for muski¢ and this also goes 
for split-bamboo rods. If you fish for 
both muskies and bass, and can afford 
only one rod for both, then you really 
should have a more powerful rod than if 
you fish for bass, pike, and similar fish 
only. At the same time, I still prefer the 
lighter-weight rods for standard plugs 
when fishing for lakers. While the fish 
are likely to average large, it is not 
difficult to set the hook in their mouths. 
Incidentally, this is a bit of bait-casting 


thrilling It 
investigate it if 
the autumn to a 


sport which can be 
might be 
you can 


very 
profitable to 
get away in 


section where this sort of fishing is avail 
able. My own best surface lake-trout 
fishing has been in Ontario. 


UMMING up, it appears that we can 


get by with one rod, if we limit ou 
methods and our fishing. It is also 
necessary to consider that when we use 
one rod for all purposes it will wear out 
many times faster than will rods used 
only for specific purposes, Besides being 
overstrained when used for heavier work 
than it was intended for, the all-purpose 
rod never gets any rest. When a person 
has a rod for each purpose he saves and 
rests those rods which are not needed 
for the particular game in hand. To be 
fully equipped for all fresh-water fish, 
you will need at least four rods, and per 
haps five, as follows: 

Light fly rod (7% to 8 ft.) for trout 


and panfish. 


Heavy fiy rod (9 to 91% ft.) for bas 


salmon, and steelhead 

Standard bait-casting rod for bass, 
pickerel, and pike 

Heavy bait-castir rod for muskies 

Spinning rod (7 ft., about 5 oz.) for all 
fish. 

One of the last two might be omitted 
if your location or preferences make it 
likely to get little use. Another possi- 
bility is the extra-light bait caster, to 
handle 14-oz. lures, but I have left it out 
here because the spinning outfit will 
take care of this need. And if you have 
a lot of money for tackle and unlimited 


time to use it (or, as in my own Case, 
make a career of fishing), you will find 
yourself acquiring an even larger assort- 
ment, in carefully graduated lengths and 
weights, like the fly-rod collection shown 
in the illustration. But this, of course, is 
not a matter of necessity—just personal 
pleasure.—_Ray Bergman. 
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BARGAINS 





f FREE 
\ / Catalog 


Everything for Sportsmen— Fishing Tack- 
le and supplies, Baseball, Softball, Tennis, 
Golf, Archery equipment, Hunting, Camp- 
ing supplies, Clothing—at low prices. 
All is absolutely high-grade merchandise 
covered with Money-Back Guarantee. 
Send for your Gateway Catalog and see 
why Gateway has had satisfied customers 
throughout the United States for years. 


YOU CAN'T BEAT GATEWAY’S 
LOWER PRICES 


Casting Reel, 


adjustable click. 


Duo pawl, 
yard capacity ..ccccccece $2. 


level winding, all metal. 


’ 


matched spiral gears. 
Duo pawl. Com- 


Casting Reel, level winding, 
Reel bag, oil, grease, screwdriver. 


pare with $8.00 reels ......- nvsieeesahana 
Bamboo Fly Rod tions with extra tip. Locking 
reel seat. Browntone lish, tip protectors. Case. 

icnétanameale 5.95 
25 Tubular Steel Fly Rod, locking reel seat, length 
$1.00 Bi . Casting Bait. Complete with dozen 
ee EO IE 35¢ 





$6. 20 pke 1 each Heddon, 
Creek Chub, Bleeder, Al Fos 
styles 


South Bend, Millsite, 
s Casting Baits, popular 


FE aE. 7 


SxERA SPECIAL FOR FLY FISHERMEN 
5 .y rtmen 6 cork body Bass Bugs size 1/0 
Hackle and Hair Flies, and 12 





how k nen 








Sne a Tr t and B luegi ll Flies. Folder illus- 
trating ar a de crit “How to veal Fish’’ with 
each Introductory ey kage .. $1.35 
ess 


Order any of these 

Cc. O. D. on orders of 
satisfied, the full purchase 
age, refunded. 


WE BUY OR TRADE CAMERAS and GUNS 
We pay top prices in cash and make 
most liberal allowances for used Guns, 
Cameras, Binoculars and other sporting 
goods. Write and tell us what you have 
to sell or trade. 


GATEWAY 
GOODS CO. 


“The Home of 10,000 Bargains”’ 
1802 Gateway Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


items: remit quoted prices or 
$1 or more Jnless you are 


price, with return post- 


Lf 


IRTING 


MAIL COUPON NOW 





I GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO., ' 
§ 1802 Gateway Bldg., Kansay City, Mo. 4 
a Please send me the FREE Ilustrated Catalog of 

i Gateway’'s Sporting Goods Bargains. i 
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£ Daybook 
of Ang % 


T TIMES it is nec- 
essary to start re- 
trieving a plug the 
instant it strikes water. 
Most of us right-henud- 
ed fellows make a quick change from 
one hand to the other to accomplish 
this, but we would do better if we 
bought a left-handed level-wind reel and 
learned to reel in with our left hand. I 
have a California friend who does this, 
and he is tops at plug fishing. Left- 
handed casters generally use _ right- 
handed reels, and so have the advantage 
over the right-handed fellow who uses a 
right-hander. It isn’t hard to learn how 
to reel in with your minor hand. And 
sufficient demand would bring left- 
handed bait-casting reels down into the 
reasonable-price brackets. 


Never strain to cast far when you are 
reaching for distance. As a rule you will 
use too much force if you do, also per- 
hans neglect proper thumbing—hence a 
t ‘ash. Distance will be more easily 
ac. .-ved if you use the proper rhythm 
without forcing. Besides, from 30 to 50 
ft. is plenty for most fishing conditions. 

The late Bill Vogt used to get a great 
kick out of camouflaging his person 
with leaves and then using a homemade 
“fish telescope” to look down in the 
water and see what the fish were doing. 
He made the telescope of a piece of 
black tar paper rolled into a tube about 
3% ft. long, which fitted his face on one 
end. It takes patience and an inquiring 
mind to epend hours searching into the 
private lives of fish this way, but Bill 
had both. In him, the angling fraternity 
lost one of its big men. 





Always kill your fish before putting 
into creel or basket. Don’t let them gasp 
and flop and die by inches. It’s cruel, and 
it’s also impractical. Killing at once in- 
sures better-tasting fish in the pan. 


In the 19th century much of the in- 
disposition of fish was laid to an un- 
balanced electrical atmosphere. When 
the atmosphere was balanced, the fish 
were supposed to be receptive. Now, im- 
portant or not, these electrical conditions 
seem to be something which we ordinary 
anglerr can't recognize, even when they 
happen, so perhaps they will serve for 
as good an alibi as any. At least no one 
can prove you are wrong if you blame 
them—unless the other fellow happens 
to have a good catch of fish! 


You can’t successfully fish water from 
20 to 50 ft. deep with lures which work 
only 5 or 6 in. under the surface. The 
fish you are trying to get simply don’t 
see them, or if they do won't go so far 
out of the way to investigate them. Even 
in water of only 15 ft. depth it is hard to 
make a fish so much as look at such a 
lure. The best depth for near-surface 
or surface lures runs from practically 
nothing to 6 ft. When you fish deep 
water, choose a lure which can be fished 
deep or use bait.—R. B 












Fish the Grippetts Way! 


(Continued from page 23) 


talking to yourself. After they’d taxed 
your ingenuity to the limit and finned 
their noses at your best efforts, you were 
happy to give someone else a crack. 

Gradually we creeled our share of big 
trout, although in the process we lost 
more than we landed. It’s tough, bru- 
tally tough, to lose an old mossback 
after you've lain awake nights plotting 
his downfall, but that’s bound to happen 
with light terminal tackle. Night fishing 
is forbidden in New Jersey, and in the 
daylight the old cannibals shy away 
from average-weight leaders as though 
they were hawsers. So we went along 
on a “better to have hooked and lost 
than never to have hooked at all’ basis. 

Just the same there were heartbreak- 
ers. Jack twice hooked a monster under 
a sycamore’s roots. Each time the leader 
snapped as the fish bored deeper into 
his barricade. Jack never saw that trout, 
nor did he hook it a third time. Another 
time Stock had a heavy rainbow nearly 
played out, till it veered against a sharp 
rock in its final flurry. As the leader 
parted, Stock unlimbered an amazing 
vocabulary, while the exhausted fish 
drifted downstream perhaps twenty feet 
before gathering strength enough to 
right itself and swim off. 


ERHAPS the biggest and certainly the 
most tantalizing fish virtually forced 

its discovery on Fred. Prospecting well 
below our usual haunts, he’d found a 
nice stretch apparently barren of fish. 

“Midway through it,” he told us, “a 
fair trout leaped in front of me and 
then skittered across the water.” 

“Chasing a May fly?” Paul asked. 

“Heck, no! It was that trout that was 
being chased—chased as if he were a 
minnow.” 

“By what?” 

“By the biggest brownie I ever saw!” 

Fred’s reputation for veracity is ex- 
cellent but I was skeptical. I’ve seen 
too many “big trout” turn out to be bass, 
pickerel, or even suckers when you tied 
into them. “You sure?” I asked. 

“Of course,” he said, as the other Grip- 
petteers gave me the oystereye. “I know 
a trout when I see one.” 

oO a. GC X.” 

“I spotted his hideout,” Fred con- 
tinued. “Figured a bucktail would stir 
him up. He came up, looked it over sorta 
contemptuous-like, and moved away. I 
got out of the stream, rested him awhile, 
and then tried a Gray Variant. Guess 
the leader was twisted, for on the third 
cast the fly landed on its side, drifted 
a foot, and then stood erect. Confound 
him, he smashed it so fast, I socked him 
too hard.” 

“The leader broke?” Doc asked. 

Fred nodded. 

Thereafter Fred haunted that stretch 
and, whenever the chance offered, the 
rest of us gave it a workout. No one 
saw the big fish for more than a month. 
Then Doc, close to a stroke of apoplexy, 
breathlessly reported that a monster had 
cruised up behind his spinner “making 
a wake like an outboard.” When pressed, 
though, he couldn’t swear it was a trout. 

Late in the September season I went 
down to the lunker’s pool, only to find 
Fred standing motionless and chest-deep 
in the water. His line and a dozen feet 
of leader trailed behind him. Instead of 
his usual sparsely dressed offering, his 
fly packed substance. A spent-wing Lady 
Beaverkill, I learned later. He stood mo- 
tionless so long that I hailed him. 





“Are you cooling your bunions or fish- 
ing?” 

“Quiet,” he growled. “Wanta scare my 
trout?” 

I was fed up. I’d reached the stage 
where I doubted the fabled fish’s exist- 
ence. 

“Trout?” I gibed, “What trout? I doubt 
that this pool holds a trout. I’ll bet your 
fish is nothing but a freckled carp.” 

Fred ignored me, dried his fly with 
everlengthening false casts, then shot 
out the line. The guy is really good, and 
I was surprised when the fly, instead of 
snaking under a half-undermined wil- 
low, landed in the foliage. Three times 
he twitched it, gently rustling the leaves 
The fly tumbled and was engulfed. 

Fred tightened up so deliberately I 
thought he’d missed the strike. All doubt 
was dispelled as a huge fish zoomed into 
the air, his thick body writhing in sheer 
hate. This was a massive brownie. No 
doubt of it, no carp ever sported that 
cruel underslung jaw. He tumbled back 
into the water, then charged upstream 


HAT bowlder-studded fast water 

spelled disaster, and it was painfully 
evident that Fred hadn’t the ghost of a 
chance of turning that brute. The frail 
leader, already strained to the limit, 
hadn’t slowed him a whit. Luckily the 
rapids weren’t to his liking, for after 
two awkward power-packed jumps, he 
plowed back. Fred stripped in line fev- 
erishly as the lunker bolted past him 
Minutes passed. They slugged away and 
still the light tackle held. Maybe there 
was a chance. Then that fish went crazy 
There was a particularly violent flurry 
and though Fred slackened up, the 
leader parted with a plink like a worn 
fiddlestring. 

Fred managed a sickly grin. 

“Can you beat that?” he drawled. “I 
ease up and the leader goes. That blasted 
tippet seemed O. K. when I tested it 
Guess it had a weak spot though.” 

“Let’s see it.” 

He cast over. I picked up the trailing 
gut. The last half inch was frayed, 
shredded. The signs were unmistak 
able. 

“Fred,” I said, “you hooked him deep 
He chewed that leader in two.” 

“How could he?” Fred protested. H« 
tried to look solemn and failed com 
pletely. “Everybody knows freckled car} 
don’t have teeth!” 

The others said little as Fred told of 
his fish. They knew from bitter exper 
ence there isn’t much you can say. Noth 
ing helps. It was different, far different 
when they learned how I'd slandered 
that big trout. For months I took mors 
riding than a cowboy’s cayuse. The Grip- 
petts Association continued part-time 
operations through the hunting season 
and even then they found occasion 
aplenty to sink “freckled carp” into m« 
like a pair of spurs. 

Just the same I think there should 
be more Grippetts Associations. Of 
course, some bluenoses will say they’ré 
nonessential. We fishermen and hunt 
ers know better. Getting out into th: 
open keeps us in better shape to do our 
jobs, cultivates a deeper love of this 
grand country of ours, and increas 
our readiness to fight for her when sh: 
calls. What group does more? 

Sure, the Grippetts Association idea is 
good; it’d be perfect if the boys in my 
outfit didn’t have such eternally long 
memories! 
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Get Them All Day — Every Day 


OR more than 40 years I have done 

ill kinds of fishing—fresh-water and 

salt-water—and have generally set- 
tled down to smallmouth-bass fly fishing 
in the spring. From the first of July on, 
when the fish will not rise, I bait-fish for 
smallmouth bass, largemouth bass, and 
Northern pike. Most of this is done in 
the cold waters of northern Maine and 
Ontario, Canada, and as I have pretty 
good luck right up to the 15th of Oc- 
tober, it is evident that I do not sub- 
ribe to the theories that “fish do not 
bite in warm weather” and that “you 
can't get them in the middle of the day.” 
If you go where the fish are, and they 
ire hungry, they’ll bite in any kind of 
weather or at any time. There are peo- 
ple who follow the fish calendar, and 
there are some who believe that fishing 
is only good when the barometer is high, 
rising, or steady. This may be true, but 
I have never found it reliable. I've 
caught fish in the rain, before a thunder- 
torm, and after a thunderstorm. In fact 
I went out one October morning in a 
steady drizzle and caught two bass—a 
smallmouth and a largemouth—in less 
than an hour, one of which measured 17 
und the other 17% in. I fish for the three 
kinds of fish that I have mentioned, but 
I naturally get a lot of others, such as 
perch, bluegills, strawberry bass, etc. 


HAT reminds me of the story of the 

darky who was sitting at the end of a 
pier when he got a strike which nearly 
pulled his pole out of his hands. After 

uch horsing he pulled out a 3-lb. small- 
mouth bass, unhooked him, and threw 
him back in the water. When 
tounded partner remonstrated, he said, 
“Brother, when I’se fishing for cat, I’se 
fishing for cat.” 

In July, August, and early September, 
the surface water is warm, the fish are 
deep, and no flies or plugs will lure them 
to the surface. The average body tem- 
perature of a fish is 56 degrees F., so it 
is quite natural that a cold-blooded fish 
isn’t going to swim around in warm wa- 
ter when he can go down deep into cool 
water. After all, when you or I are walk- 
ing in the hot sun we'll instinctively 
cross over to cool shade. 

Consequently, if you fish for bass and 
pike in warm weather you have got to 
risk lots of tackle, and you must not fret 
if you lose plenty of it. By risking, I 
mean that you must put on an extra 
Sinker or two and go down into the 
weeds where the fish are: they will never 
come up to you unless you dangle the 
I n front of their noses. 


an as- 


bait 

The largemouth bass makes one strike 
ind swims down to the deep; the small- 
mouth makes two or three runs, and I 
Shall never know whether to strike 
toward the end of the second or the be- 

nning of the third. That is something 
that you must feel, and which nobody 
Can teach you. After you have set the 
hook, the smallmouth bass comes to the 
surface and makes a terrific fight, leaps 


high into the air, and half the time 
shakes the hook out of his mouth. To 
prevent this all you have to do is put 


he tip of your rod in the water and then 
him with the rod in that position. 
He cannot come up to the surface if the 
Whole line is below the water. 

Sometimes fish are overfed and be- 
Come logy; they will take a bait and 
Swim off without ever making a second 
run and then let it go. When that hap- 
Pens move on to some other place. 
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Regarding colored baits, particularly 
for fly fishing and plug fishing, my ex- 
perience indicates that fish are color 
blind, and the more brilliant the bait, 
regardless of color, the more easily they 
go after it, although most of the time a 
gray-and-white streamer is more suc- 
cessful. I have never had much luck 
with beautiful crimson or green flies. 

Northern pike on a 4-oz. rod measur- 
ing from 2 to 2% ft. in length, are as 
gamy as anything there is. You have 
got to know his habits and you should 
use a medium-size hook with a 6-in. 
woven-steel or piano-wire leader. Eight 
times out of 10 if you use the ordinary 
snelled hook, and he is a big pike, he 
will cut through the snell in one bite 
Invariably he hooks himself, generally 
in the corner of his jaw. 
he will make a direct run 30 or 40 ft., 
always toward the weeds, and if you 
let him go too far it is rarely possible, 
or at best extremely difficult, to pull him 
out, so you have to turn him before he 
completes his run. Once he sees the boat 
it is very important to let your line slack, 
because many times he will make a 3-ft 
snakelike leap into the air and thrash 
around like a maniac. If you should hold 
him too tightly your line is likely to 
snap; if not, then he is off again on an 
other 50-ft. run, and again you must turn 
him before he gets into the weeds. The 
second time he comes up he_ goes 
through the same antics, but usually 
after the third run he is pretty well tired 
out and comes along quietly. There is 
little danger of losing him as he hooks 
himself quite securely 

All of this fishing I’ve described ha 
been done on rods weighing from 3% to 
5 oz. And with No. 24 cotton thread, a 
few hours provides me with plenty of 
sport—and whatever keepers I want 
Dr. Maximilian Toch. 


Sometime 


Public-Fishing Agreements 


HE problem of providing public acces 

to fishing waters is receiving the at- 
tention of the conservation commission 
of a number of states, particularly those 
with large populations, such as Connecti 
cut, Michigan, New York, and Ohio. 
Outright purchase, leases, or easements 
from landowners are methods. used, 
where waters are not on state lands. 

The Ohio Division of Conservation and 
Natural Resources has been active fo! 
several years in obtaining such rights of 
public access, and has arranged several 
dozens of public fishing agreements 
covering ponds, quarries, and lakes in 
several parts of Ohio. Of the 1,200 o1 
more lakes and ponds within the state, 
approximately 500 are now open to the 
public with the permission of the land- 
owner. 

Under the public-fishing agreements, 
the owner of a lake agrees to open it 
for three years to free, controlled, public 
fishing from shore or water, and to pro 
vide a path or lane for entrance and 
egress, together with a strip of land 
around the lake’s margin for anglers to 
use. The owner may make a reasonable 
charge for boat rental, tackle, bait, etc. 

Posting is a growing evil, and use of 
funds received from sale of fishing 
licenses to acquire property for public 
fishing is highly popular with Michigan 
and New York anglers, where such a 
policy has been in effect for some years 
Connecticut leases trout streams, too, 
and now has a total of 150 miles. 











SALTWATER ANGLERS! 


Your dealer not only can service your old 
reel but he may have in stock that new 
PENN reel you have been wanting. 


PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 


159 W. LEHIGH AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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ferrules before 
This saves 


{ Always lubricate 
assembling any rod. 
strain on sections when taking 
down— helps make rods last longer. 
Look to your Bristol dealer for 
other practical suggestions and 
major repairs. 





Published as a service to fishermen by 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bristol, Connecticut 















Sale Lilly 
of Belzoni, Miss. 









“HAWAIIAN WIGGLER 


is the best bait made for bass’’ 


“Dear Fred: These fish, caught in Lake 
Washington in the Mississippi Delta, are 
part of numerous catches I have made 
with the No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler. They 


are further proof that Hawaiian Wiggler 
is the best bait made for bass. When the 
fishermen here saw these catches, 


they bought all the Hawaiian Wigglers 
in town’’— Sale Lilly, Belzoni, Miss. 
Shallow Running No. 2 
Hawaiian Wiggler 
$1.10 ea. . 
O 
ree Se 


a — 


Shown above 






Get New Skirts For Your 
Hawaiian Wigglers 


Fix up your old Hawaiian Wig- 


glers with these new multi-colored skirts. The 
large size with 40 tails (28c) fits Nos. 1 and 2 Wig- 
glers. Small size; 20 tails, (17c) fits No.3 Hawaiian 
Wiggler. Write for free catalog. 


FRED ARBOGAST 402 North St., Akron, Ohio 


Alaska Pike? Phooey! 





(Continued from page 40) 


able warranted further re- 
search, so we switched over to pike 
surveying for a time and ran at slow 
speed along the margin of the weed 
beds for several minutes. They were 
pike all right, lots of them, and pike 
such as we'd never heard of before. 
They looked to be a full four feet long; 
even allowing for distortion in the clear 
water they must still have had a yard- 
stick beat for length. We looked at the 
fly rod, looked at the pike, recalled the 
vitriolic dispositions of the youngsters 
down in the first lake, and, sorry as I 
am to admit it, chickened out. The near- 
est living person was a good fifty miles 
away and he didn’t sell fishing tackle. 
It would have been fun right enough, 
but we had two weeks ahead of us yet, 
and catching breakfast trout with our 
hands didn’t have much appeal at the 
moment. 


identity 


AME the end of August and we had 
reached the head of Lake Nerka, 
where the mountains give way to the 
flat and boggy tundra. Lily pads, reeds, 
mud, and shallow water became the rule, 
and again we had to wait for the plane 
to bring in our supplies. There were 
bound to be pike about, and we were in 
quest of the golden mean: fish large 
enough to make the heart pound and 
the wrist ache but not large enough to 
break the rod. Right off the bat we 
found them. Lily pads grew scattered 
over a white sand bottom, and by the 
light of a clear sky we could see our 
quarry, easy two feet or so in length, 
stationed at intervals all over the bay. 
The mighty moment was at hand and 
we had all morning to enjoy it! 
Cutting off the motor and using an 
oar as a paddle, Gus sat in the bow of 
the skiff and edged me up within cast- 
ing distance of a hard-looking character. 
The cast wasn’t too good, the lure being 
several feet away from the pike by the 
time it began to spin, but that didn’t 
make any difference. Water erupted 
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do that sort of thing with a 
That did indeed bring him to life! 


sum game. 


game fish should act. 


like a geyser and with a rush too swift 
to see, old Esox leaped upon the hapless 
spinner. And that was all! 

The instant that the Colorado disap- 
peared into his savage jaws, the pike 


stopped. If I hadn’t been watching the 
whole affair, I'd never have known that 
there was a fish on my line. 
felt the hook yet,” explains I to me, and 


“Hasn’t 


I sent it home just as hard as you can 
fly rod. 
Roll- 
ing slightly over on one side, he looked 


me in the eye and sort of grinned. Yes 
sir, that saw-toothed terror acted more 
like a contented cow as he munched on 
the spinner. 
about a letdown! 


I was dumbfounded. Talk 
But I still wasn’t go- 
ing to let him outwit me by the old pos- 
Wary of a sudden awaken- 
ing, I carefully held the rod at right 


angles to the line and started to work 


my adversary in. If I wanted it that 


way, it was O. K. with him. In he came, 


nice as could be, amiably shaking his 
head from side to side and happily ex- 
tracting whatever nourishment he could 
from the spinner. 

Gus was outraged. He’d been fighting 
big rainbow trout all over the Bay 
region and this just was not the way a 
Standing up, he 
smote the water a mighty blow with 
the flat of the oar, upsetting himself, 
inundating me, and bothering friend 
pike not one whit. “Oh, I'll make you 
fight!” roared Gus. “How do you like 
this?” Using the oar as a spear, and 
exhibiting marvelous accuracy, he 


jabbed our opponent smacko in the mid- 


riff. This, like setting the hook, brought 
action! The pike made two or three leis- 
urely swipes with his tail and swam a 
total distance of about five feet, ob- 
viously determined to remain philosoph- 
ical about the whole matter. I gave 
up! Pulling him alongside, I reached 
down, grabbed him across the gill 
covers, and lifted him into the boat. 
Even on the floor boards he wouldn't 


with skirt reversed for most action. 


Send for my free catalog which gives 
all the facts on where and how to use 
Hawaiian Wigglers and Jitterbug, my 
famous surface bait. 
















thrash about. Instead he just lay there, 
quietly mouthing the metal lure. A more 


maddening personality I've never 
known! 

He wasn’t a freak. We tried out a 
dozen more of greater and lesser sizes 


and they all turned out to be the same 
phlegmatic individuals. Bright as a new 
dollar, fat, practically free of parasites, 
living in 60 degree water—and abso- 
lutely nonbelligerent. Maybe they were 
simply too contented to be fighters, or 
possibly back there in the wilderness 
they’d never read a good pike story to 
learn how they should act. 

But what makes us good and mad is 
the thought of how those big four-foot- 
ers bluffed us out! 


Ohio Lake Restored 


— LAKE, Logan County, Ohio, 
was originally a feeder for the old-time 
Toledo-Cincinnati canal, and the North 
Miami River flowed through it. By 
means of a dam erected at the southern 
outlet the lake became a body of water 
covering about 9 sq. mi. with about 50 
mi. of shoreline. 

Since the lake is shallow, the many 
bays and inlets became, in course of 
time, choked with aquatic growth. This 
growth was so thick that fishermen were 
unable to row their boats through it, 
and the fishing became bad. 

Harry Johnson, state fish-manage- 
ment agent, took charge of the lake and 
things began to happen. A machine was 
built to remove the heavier aquatic 
growth. This consisted of a cutting bar 
mounted on the front end of a stoutly 
built boat, the propulsion for which was 
supplied by a 4-cylinder marine engine 
and a stern paddle wheel. A similar b 
with a rake at the bow instead of the 
bar is used on lighter aquatic growth 

With these marine mowing machines 
much water has been cleared. Several 
hundred acres of weed-choked wate! 
have become excellent fishing grounds 
at slight expense. Then Johnson, finding 
that the fish lacked suitable spawning 
grounds, spread heaps of gravel on the 
ice in winter. As a result, there are now 
about 135 of the artificial beds. 
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Anglers Queries 


Question: I have a 6-ft. rod tip of good 
juality bamboo (six strips forming a hexagon) 
ut of fairly heavy build. Is it possible to thin 
this bamboo down to make it lighter and have 
more whip to it, without spoiling its quality?— 


K. G., Del. 


Answer: You cannot make this tip lighter 
without ruining it. The outside part of bamboo 
is the strongest and hardest. Taking this off 
vould spoil or at least greatly weaken the rod. 
Don’t do it!—R. B 


Lake Trout in Spring 


I am planning to fish for lake 

out as soon as the ice goes out. The only 
way I have caught them before is by trolling 
deep, in summer. How should I go about the 
early fishing?—T. B. P., Ontario. 


Question: 


Answer: Whenever I have fished for lake 
trout in the spring they have been near the 
surface, and I have caught them on my regular 
bass casting outfit, using a wobbling spoon. 
However, live bait is also good, and so are 
spinners and translucent spinning minnows. 
Usually the fish are found near rocky reefs or 
shores having deep water fairly near.—R. B 


Stocking Small Brook 


Question: My family owns a brook on Long 
Island, N. Y., which is about 1 ft. deep in some 
places, and a few inches in others. My friend 
and I would like to know if any kind of game 
ish would be suited for this brook.—N. T., New 
York. 


Answer: Your brook seems a bit small for 
much more than minnows, according to your 
lescription. Of course, some small brooks can 
be made suitable for a limited number of fish 
by building wing dams, etc., which form holes 
and make for more depth in certain places. A 
brook of this size naturally suggests trout, but 
whether or not yours is suitable would have to 
ye determined by careful examination. For one 
thing, the water should not go higher than 65 
degrees temperature in the hot months, although 
in larger streams 70 is all right.—R. B. 


Longer Rod Handle 


Question: My steel muskie rod has a short 
handle, and I would like a longer one, as the 
present handle is too tough on the wrist when 
pitching heavy lures or suckers. Is there any 
way I could have the handle lengthened 4 or 5 
in.?—J. G. B., Til. 


Answer: While the use of critical materials, 
including cork, has been stopped in the making 
of new rods, I do not know if this affects re- 
pairs or additions It is likely anyway that 
making your handle longer would be construed 
as new and not repair work, I suggest that you 
write the manufacturer of the rod for definite 
information.—R. B. 





Fly Larvae for Bait 


Question: I have heard of wigglers which 
ire a good bait for panfish, and which are found 
the mud bottoms of streams or lakes. I 
lerstand these are the larvae of insects. Is 


is correct?—W. J. P., Ohio. 


It is quite possible that the wig- 
ers you speak of are the larvae of some 
pecies of crane fly. These are large, mosquito- 
ke insects with very long legs. A favorite 
lace for such larvae is among waterlogged 
sticks and leaves which catch here and there 
rifle-filled brooks. Others live in very 
ipid water, still others are found in springs, 
d some are only semi-aquatic, living in moist 
places in meadows, shady woodlands, damp 
ss, and decaying 


Answer: 





wood. Or sometimes they 
are found in the decayed underwater debris and 
eaves along lake shore. They make good bait 
r trout as well as panfish.—R. B. 
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The experience of over 30 years in 
the production of precision made fishing 
reels is now utilized in the war produc- 
tion program of the United Nations. 
This experience qualifies us for 
producing highly critical parts held to 
tolerance limits of two and three ten 
thousandths of an inch for various 
assemblies. 


For the duration Bronson 
and Coxe reels will not be avail- 
able unless your dealer has them 

in stock. Your present Bronson 
or Coxe reel will serve you well 
Iw if given good care. 
a Say more U. S. War Bonds-Stamps 
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[BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
BRONSON, | MICHIGAN 





COXE REELS ARE NOT AVAILABLE UNTIL AFTER THE WAR 
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Drop a Line to 
Ask for your copy of Hilde- 
5 brandt’s Hints . . . tells about 
spinners and flies and how to use ‘er 
/for ali kinds of fishing. Good advic: 
aad folks who know. Not a dry line 

in it. Your copy FREE. Address 
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Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and ea 
up to 40%. Highest ty curled eray meses , 
bn tenement cette, Mer gaye cots p ein ATH WS LED | H-I rods, reels, lines and lures will serve for the 
men. Air mattress pocket. Large shelter half, Rolls compact duration.’’ Meanwhile, our experience and skills 
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Utica, N.Y. 
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Before Peart Harbor — makers of largest oe 
line of fishing tackle in America 
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For Tra 


ID pressing duties limit your camp- 

ing program last summer and fall? 

Did lack of transportation or time 

prevent your getting outdoors to 
camp, hunt, or fish as often as you 
wished? If so, here’s solace and en- 
couragement. You can make up for that 
lost pleasure now by taking advantage 
of the numerous opportunities for out- 
door sport and fun that exist dur- 


manage. In other words, you can learn 
skiing more quickly with a shorter ski. 
The touring model of medium length, 
width, and weight is best for general- 


purpose hiking and the one suggested 
for beginners. You'll also want bind- 
ings, screwed on the skis, into which 


your boots strap securely but flexibly; 
the simple strap across the instep often 


vel in the Snow 


boot 


shank to support the instep. Ski 
should be large enough to fit easily over 
two pair of socks, and have soles suffi 
ciently wide so the uppers of the shoe 
do not bulge out beyond the sole lin 
with your weight. Seven inches is 
good height. If your boots have a stra} 
across the instep to give a trimmer fit 
do not draw this strap tight enough t 
impede circulation. If you do your 





ing the winter. 

Obviously this article is ad- 
dressed to those in more-northerly 
climes. If you live in the snowless 
South, you can do in midwinter 
pretty much what you missed do- 
ing in July. But for northern out- 
ings, two attractive methods of 
travel are available for your pleas- 
ure in the snow—the ski and the 
snowshoe. You can travel a lot 
of miles a day with comparative 
ease on skis or snowshoes, and, 
if you like, haul a fair-size load 
of equipment behind you atop a 
toboggan. With the help of this 
winter gear you can go camping, 
hunting, ice fishing, trapping, visit 
some camp or cabin not too far 
away for week-end outings, or just 
enjoy an all-day hike with lunch 
and dinner provisions strapped on 
your back. 

No exercise can be more exhil- 
arating than a ski or snowshoe 
run on some midwinter day. No 
meal is going to taste any better 
than the ones you outdoors 
at the noon or evening stop. It’s 
more necessary than ever, nowa- 
days, to keep physically and men- 
tally fit, and winter outdoor sports 
achieve this quickly and capably. 

Let’s consider skiing first. Skis 
are made in so many different sizes 
and models, for racing, jumping, 
and cross-country touring, that the 
beginner is puzzled when he tries 
to select a pair. The best plan is 
to visit the sporting-goods section 
of a large store if possible. Some 
firms employ regular skiing in- 
structors; all have salesmen com- 


cook 





EASY WAYS TO LIGHT A CAMP 
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You needn't tote a lamp, when going light; just take 
along some candles and improvise holders like these 
from materials at hand, placing them as convenient 
on tent pole, tree, camp table, or on the ground 


feet may freeze. Ski boots should 
have protectors along part of ea 

edge of the sole to take the wea! 
from metal parts of bindings. Kee} 
ski boots well greased, but do not 


apply grease the same day the) 
are worn. 

Skiing is vigorous exercise, 
don’t wear too many clothes. If 


you do you'll perspire excessivel 

and run the risk of catching cold. 
Light garments are very comfort 
able even on zero days, as long a 

you keep moving. The experienced 
skier carries extra clothing in h 

light pack to slip on during pe- 
riods of rest. Avoid rubberized 
outer garments as they trap moi 

ture-laden air and turn inner gar- 
ments damp. 

Wool is the best material for 
ski clothing. There seems to be 
fair supply of all-wool ski pant 
on the market, with larger stock 
of part-wool materials. Ski pant 
are made loose in the knee and 
have ankle bands to exclude wind 
A good jacket is built of light cot- 
ton poplin treated chemically to bs 
wind-and-water resistant. There 
is plenty of this material on hand 
Either jacket or parka is practical 
Wristbands should be adjustable 
so they close to prevent wind and 
snow blowing up your sleeves. 

Wear wool or part-wool shirt o1 
sweater, wool socks, and light un- 
derwear containing a small pe! 
centage of wool. The regulatio: 
skiing cap has a visor to shad 
the eyes and a warm flap that can 
be pulled down to protect neck and 
ears. Wool gloves suffice in mod- 








petent to advise you. Merely state 

your height, weight, and the purpose for 
which the skis are purchased, and they 
will fit you correctly. 

If unable to obtain a personal fitting, 
bear in mind that the popular lengths 
of skis are from 6% to 7% ft., with 
jumps of 3 in. between sizes. One way 
to determine ski length if your weight 
is about normal for your height, is to 
raise an arm overhead, with elbow 
slightly bent, and measure from your 
palm to the floor. If you're definitely 
over or underweight, you'll probably do 


better with skis one size longer or 
shorter. Remember that while the ski 
must be long enough to support your 


weight in snow, any excess length not 
needed for this purpose is harder to 
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furnished with the skis will neither hold 
securely nor give you proper control. 
Two ski poles are commonly carried. 
A standard pole has a 6-in. metal ring 
fastened flexibly with leather lacing near 
the lower tip, which is usually steel, and 
a padded leather grip and leather wrist 
strap. Poles run from 4 to 4% ft. long. 
Yours should reach from the armpit to 


the ground. A good pole is light yet 
strong and flexible. 
The skiing boot is quite important, 


since through it you control your ski. 
It should have a stiff, square box toe, 
strong soles, and rip-proof seams. The 
heel should be built concave or with a 
groove running around its vertical face, 
to hold ski bindings securely, and a steel 


erate weather, mittens are bé 
when the temperature goes lower. 

If you carry a pack it must ride high 
to leave hips unhampered, and it mu 
have a bottom strap to prevent it swing- 
ing out to change your balance on sha! 
turns. In this pack carry on extra 
sweater or shirt, the poplin jacket or 
parka when not needed (parkas should 
be fitted with hoods), leather mitten 
your camera, lunch, and sunburn lotion. 
This latter is important, since you can 
easily burn your skin badly on a bright 
day in midwinter. A good lotion is mad 
of % pt. alcohol, 2 tbsp. glycerin, and 
le oz. tannic-acid powder. Carry snow 
glasses to protect eyes from severe gla! 

If unable to take 
instructor, carry your 


from a ski 
out to a 


lessons 


skis 
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“Corporal of the Guard—Post No. 3!” 








REMEMBER-—our fighting forces need “Eveready” 
flashlights and batteries and the materials they are 
made from. You can serve by conserving yours! 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of 
National Carbon Company, Ine. 


smooth, level place like a field or frozen, 
snow-covered lake. Keep away from hills 
until you can handle the skis on flat 
ground. It’s a good idea to start without 
poles. Once you learn the knack of bal- 
ance without them, it will be of lasting 
help in the future. 

Keep skis close together and parallel, 
with your knees bent a bit. Fight that 
temptation to spread feet wide in order 
to steady yourself; wide-spaced skis are 
hard to steer. Now lean forward from 
the waist, push one ski ahead far enough 
to maintain your balance, lean forward 
again and advance the other = ski, 
straightening the first knee with a little 
jerk. Keep body relaxed and use an easy, 
gliding motion. Don’t lift the tail of 
either ski, and don’t lift your foot as 
when walking. If you follow these sim- 
ple rules you'll be surprised how easy 
it is. Seasoned skiers will cover aston- 
ishing distances without any fatigue. 
Stretching and bending exercises are 
helpful to the skier. They provide that 
looseness of muscles that is necessary 
and prevent the soreness that might 
follow your first runs. 

When you can walk and balance on 
skis, begin using the poles. Hold tops 
so both are directly in front of your 
chest; don’t lean them out beyond the 
body. Push poles alternately in the snow, 
Swinging your arms as you do in walk- 
ing—right pole to accompany left foot 
and vice versa. 

Where to ski? Any place there is 
smooth going and snow. There are ex- 
cellent ski trails in many national and 
State forests and parks. Ski clubs make 
regular runs out into the country. Some 
hiking clubs don winter clothing and 
Skis to retrace their summer trails now 
Covered with snow. 

It’s a good idea to go on a few of these 
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FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER 
ee+Look for the date line 


organized excursions, as soon as you've 
learned how to balance and move along 
on the level, so that you can pick up 
some pointers on how to turn and stop 
on downhill runs. You needn’t worry 
too much about telemarks and Chris- 
tiania turns and such technicalities; 
these are for persons who ski for thrills 
on fast slopes, rather than to get some 
place. But even for cross-country ski 
“hiking” you'll find it helpful to know 
something about how to negotiate steep 
down slopes. Books with good, clear 
photographs will also help you here. 

Skis need regular applications of wax. 
There are types of wax to apply for 
each different snow condition, dry, wet, 
hard, or fresh snow. You can obtain a 
special thin wax for racing and another 
sort that goes on thick and lumpy to 
give traction when you climb a grade. 
Directions for their use accompany all 
waxes, and the average skier should 
have at least two sorts in his pack. 
Sometimes bottoms of new skis are var- 
nished to prevent the wood warping, and 
this must be carefully sanded away be- 
fore you rub on wax. 


HILE skis have taken the place of 

the snowshoe on many outdoor sport- 
ing trails, there are regions that cannot 
be easily penetrated save by the webbed 
shoe. Winter campers, timber cruisers, 
and trappers who work in both open and 
thick-cover areas and over deep snow 
still cling to the snowshoe as the most 
efficient form of travel. Years of experi- 
ence have shown it best for their work. 
And because the snowshoe is a favorite 
with far-north professional “mushers,” 
sportsmen find its use fascinating and 
full of romantic flavor. Snowshoeing 
definitely has a part in any well-rounded 
program of winter sports. 
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Like a ski, the snowshoe should not 
be too large. It must be long and wide 
enough to support the wearer’s weight 
in soft snow; but, unlike the ski, the shoe 
is lifted at each step, and too much 
weight brings on fatigue and cuts down 
your speed. Men weighing around 125 
lb. will like a shoe measuring about 
12 x 48 in. Men weighing 150 lb. need 
the 13 x 48-in. size, heavier men up to 
200 lb. require a large 14 x 48-in. model. 
Small women find the 10 x 50-in shoe 
practical, larger women will need ap- 
proximately one inch more width. These 
figures are not exact, since some types of 
snowshoes are longer and narrower or 
shorter and wider, but total area should 
be about the same. 

Snowshoes on the market can be 
roughly divided in three types. We have 
the sport or hiking or overland style, 
the slimmer Alaska or racing shoe, and 
the oval tailless bear-paw type. The 
sport or hiking shoe is perhaps the best 
known and most commonly used for 
general travel. It is broader than the 
Alaska and has good length and a mod- 
erate turnup at the toe. It is a good 
shoe for rough, hard use. 

The Alaska shoe permits a little more 
speed, and is somewhat easier for the 
beginner to handle since it has less 
width. It is recommended for fair and 
open going Its broad toe gives good 
support, and there is a considerable up- 
turn in front which prevents stubbing 
the toes against obstacles in the snow. 
A beginner will not trip himself so read- 
ily with this longer, slimmer shoe. 

The bear-paw is distinctly the shoe for 
thick cover. It is made without a tail, 
an appendage which while useful in 
speedy and open-country travel, because 
it acts as a rudder to keep the shoe 

(Continued on page 79) 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Small-Game Pie 


This will make you wish the shooting 
season lasted 12 months instead of three. 
Can be made from pigeons, quail, reed 
birds, or squirrels, o1 everal kinds 
mixed. Disjoint the squirrels or cut birds 
in half. Take equivalent of 10 pigeons, 
put in saucepan with 2 qt. water. Boil 
up and skim top, then add salt, pepper, 1 
minced onion, 1 bunch parsley chopped 
fine, 3 whole cloves, and % lb. diced salt 
pork. Add enough water to cover meat, 
and simmer until tender. Remove meat 
and thicken gravy with flour; add % Ib. 
butter. Line deep baking dish with flaky 
pastry, and cover bottom with diced raw 
potatoes. Then put in the game, next a 
layer of potatoes, and finally a layer of 
sliced hard-boiled eggs Pour in the 
gravy, put on top crust, and bake until 
Brush top with milk 
erved 


potatoes are done. 
and egg and brown nicely. Can be 
hot or cold. 


Venison Loaf 


Here's a good way to use the poorer 
cuts of a deer, such as shank, brisket, 
hock, and flanks. Put 2% Ib. through a 
meat chopper, then mix in 1 Ib. pork 
sausage, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons salt, 1 tea- 
spoon black pepper, 4 tablespoons Wor- 
cestershire sauce, 1'% onions chopped, 
and 114% cups bread crumbs which" have 
been soaked in meat stock. Shape into 
loaf and bake 1 hour at 400 degrees. 
Meat must be mixed very moist to make 
a delicious loaf. 


Roast Duck with Saverkraut 


y wild duck an excel- 
lent flavor. As soon as ducks are dressed, 
soak 2 hours in salted water to draw 
blood. Then wipe dry and store in re- 
frigerator until needed. Pepper duck 
lightly inside and out. To make stuffing, 


Kraut gives any 





cook 1 qt. sauerkraut, 1 apple, 1 onion, 
and 114 lb. pork ribs for one hour. Re- 


move rib bones, strain off liquid and 
stuff the ducks. Cover breasts of birds 
with strips of bacon or salt pork. Pour 
the liquid strained from dressing into 


the roaster and baste ducks frequently 
with it. Roast for 2 hours. 


Quail on Toast 


Allow one bird to a person and split in 
halves. Salt and pepper, roll in flour, and 
brown both sides in butter, using a heavy 
cast-iron pan or Dutch oven. Then add 
1 cup boiling water, put on cover, and 
simmer until meat is tender. Add more 
water if needed. When quail are done, 
pour in '% cup sweet milk and 's cup 
sweet cream, cook 10 minutes, and serve 
hot on slices of toast.—Don Richards. 
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Smart Hikers Pack Light 


(Continued from page 50) 


Fresh socks will help a lot. Make 
sure you put on a clean pair every morn- 
ing—the inner pair at least, if you wear 
them double. And a good tonic for tired, 
aching feet is to change socks at noon 
each day you hike. Expose feet to the 
sun and wind when you do this, and rub 
briskly with your hands in between toes 
and along the sides of the heel. If you 
wash them, use cold water. Don’t soak 
feet in warm water when hiking; that 
might make the skin tender. If you 
must use warm water for cleanliness, 
wash quickly and let feet dry naturally 
without rubbing. Wash soiled socks at 
once. At noon, pin them to the outside 
of your pack to dry while you walk; at 
night dry them on sticks a few feet 
from the fire. Don’t put grease or salve 
on sore feet while on the trail. Instead 
rub tender places with dry soap. Also 
rub soap on the socks where they con- 
tact these tender spots. Soap acts as a 
lubricant and antiseptic. 


HIS care should keep normal feet in 

good condition during a hike—if you 
are not overloaded. Let us see now 
what can be done to prevent that, and 
to avoid a lame back and general ex- 
haustion too. The most effective pre- 
ventive is a pack weighing less than 
thirty pounds. This is often hard to 
achieve, for after all the hiking camper 
is self-sustaining; he carries shelter, bed, 
food, and utensils all on his own back. 
This gives that desired sense of freedom 
and independence, but it also fixes a 
minimum below which we find it difficult 
However, weight can be sliced 
off a great many packs without sacr'fic 
ing comfort simply by choosing equip- 
ment expressly for hiking. Remember 
each pound eliminated helps your feet, 
because they have that much less to 
lift at every step. 

The first way to keep 
low is never to hike alone. 
ing isn’t so much fun, and it’s more 
dangerous if an accident occurs. And, 
what's especially important in this dis- 
cussion, it wastes pack weight and 
room. When you have a companion, one 
tent, ax, coffeepot, stew pail, and skillet 
serve two, and you divide their weight. 
Tent weight especially can be saved, be- 
cause most of the light shelters carried 
by hikers sleep two almost as easily as 
one. Hikers, of course, do not expect 
much room inside their light tent—just 
space to spread the beds. 

Another way to keep packs light is to 
carry less food, because it constitutes 
the heaviest part of your load. Plan the 
length of your hiking trip so no more 
than four days’ supply is required. Food 
for twelve meals is a comfortable load 
for the average hiker. If you want to 
stay out longer, plan your route so you 
can refill the grub sacks every fourth 
day. This will let you get your total 
pack load down to thirty pounds, some- 
times and that is not excessive. 
But when you stock up on enough food 
for ten days, your pack nearly doubles 
in weight, and you have to carry maybe 
fifty pounds or more. That burden is 
only for seasoned packers who tote loads 
months at a time. It is not practical for 
the hiker who goes out for a week or 
ten days, unless he has proved he is 
strong enough to carry the load and en- 
joy himself while doing it. 

I've provided a food list to last two 
hikers four days. It weighs about twenty 
pounds net, with containers bringing it 


to go. 


pack weight 
Solitary hik- 


less, 


to about twenty-three. 
stantial meals for the entire period, a1 
while some might want to reduce qua 
tities a little here and there, cutting 
should not be done until the list as 
stands has had an actual test on son 
hiking trail. Special effort has bes 
made to include foods with the m« 
energy value and least weight with¢ 
including so many concentrates that the 
appetite palls. 

Eliminate heavy wrappings and ci 


tainers when possible. Pack dry foc 
in light muslin bags; put butter and 
bacon in light metal canisters, wra 


to avoid direct contact wi 
the metal. Cheese should be the pr 
cessed type, in original quarter-pou: 
packages to prevent mold. The corned 
beef is removed from its can and carried 
in waxed paper to be made into sand 
wiches for lunch the first day or sar 
wiches can be made before you start 
The steak is for your first evening me 
Eat the bread on the early part of y: 
hike. These foods save time and troul 
during that critical first period when 
hiker must adjust himself to campi 
and brush up on the knack of outd 
cookery with limited utensils and su] 
plie 

Many grub lists contain too few reac 
cooked ol quick-to-cook 
lunche Hikers like to rest at noon 
stead of spending an hour over the f 
This list supplies sausage, cheese, and 
bacon for the _ purpose. Hard-ta 
crackers, and bread save you from t 
ing hot cakes or biscuits in the mid 


ping first 


of the day. Bacon is fried over t 
morning fire and carried between cz 
ers for lunch. The cheese and saus 


require no cooking. Finish off suc! 
lunch with chocolate, candy bars, o1 
shelled nuts, and you enjoy a very sat 
fying meal that required just a few 
minutes to serve. 

Soup tastes good at night, especi 
if the air is cool. When you make sou} 
from powders, use bacon or _ bac 
grease to make it tasty and rich. 1T 


raw onion seasons stews made of 
hydrated potatoes and bacon. Cook 
dried fruit at night for tomorr 
breakfast. Cook the raisins with 

meal or rice or eat them raw. M 
some of the sugar into sirup to p 


over flapjacks. 

Use an open fire for cooking to s 
weight of stove or grill. You can car 
a very light folding grate (with weld: 
not soldered, joints) or you can sup} 
the utensils by poles or rocks. Whé 
open fires are prohibited, carry one 
the light trail stoves burning kerose! 


alcohol, or gasoline. These weigh 
little as 14% to 21% pounds, yet boil 
quart of water in from four to se\ 


minutes. 


= utensils for two should 
weigh more than three pounds. ‘ 
a ten-inch sheet-iron skillet, a pudd 
pan that fits inside it, and two p 
with lids, one 1'4-quart for coffee 


tea, the other 2'%-quart capacity fo! 
cereals, vegetables, soup, and stews. 
clude a pie plate, a tin cup, steel k1 
and fork, and a spoon for each hik 
Add a large spoon for serving. Mak¢ 
cloth bag to hold this kit, which is 
bound together by two broad rubbe! 


bands. Use such bands freely to secur‘ 

packages and bags, and group simi 

articles together inside each pack. 
The ordinary sleeping bag is too he 


OUTDOOR LIF! 


It provides sub- 


foods ior 











and bulky for most hikers. It will often 
a good-size pack and leave no room 


for other goods. Fortunately there are 
light down-filled bags warm enough for 
late-spring, summer, and_e early-fall 
camping that weigh from three to four 
pounds each. If extra warmth is needed, 


some very cold night, the hiker sleeps 
part or all of his clothing. A three- 
rter-length air mattress, long enough 
{ support all but the lower legs, is 
comfortable but not essential. 

ersonal equipment will include extra 
underwear and rainproof 
poncho or three-piece rain suit. Ponchos 
weigh as little as two pounds; the suit 
will be slightly heavier. Many hikers 
choose the extra-light rainproof fabrics 
recently developed. A personal kit also 
includes first-aid and toilet articles. Pro- 
vide small bags for these things. Fold 
a wash cloth and.sew to form an open- 
end bag and slip soap inside when pack- 
ing When you wash, put it on your 
hand like a mitten. Wrap adhesive tape 
ibout a small vial of mercurochrome to 
prevent the bottle from breaking and 
to have tape handy when needed. 
Carry a waterproof match box and 
keep it filled. A good one weighs but 
one ounce, empty, and besides holding 
matches has a sparkling metal on the 
bottom which in emergencies can be 
rubbed with the tip of your knife to 
produce a spark hot enough to ignite 
the special cotton carried in the match- 
box head. 

Your pack should have several pock- 
ets sewed on the inside of its flap or 
cover to hold small articles like first- 
aid kit, map, toilet supplies, small pack- 
ges of food to be eaten at lunch, and 
inything hard to find in the body of the 
pack. Elastic loops sewed inside pack 
and cover give the same convenience. 
An ax is necessary to split kindling, 
chop fuel, and drive tent stakes. The 
lightest practical camp ax weighs one 


socks, a 


pound and performs many duties. When 
more fuel is burned, an ax with twenty- 
four-inch handle weighing 1% pounds is 
recommended. 

Most ordinary tents are too heavy 
for hikers, weighing in two-man size as 
much as twelve pounds. This weight is, 
of course, prohibitive in the thirty-pound 
pack. Special hiking tents made of 
plastic-impregnated cotton should be 
chosen. These tents have ground cloth 
or floor, are large enough to sleep two, 
and weigh as little as four pounds. 

If water is scarce along your trail, 
you must carry a canteen. Aluminum 
models are light enough—six to eight 
ounces, empty—but heavier filled. Water 
can be carried inside two food sacks 
set in a cooking pail in the pack or, if 
the camp site is only half an hour ahead, 
you can fill a pail and carry it in your 
hand. A canvas wash basin weighing 
only seven ounces is a very useful item. 

Weight represented in the back-pack 
lists can be cut (perhaps to make room 
for other cquipment, fishing tackle, etc.) 
by omitting the air mattress and using 
instead a 1%-pound cloth bag which is 
filled at each camp site with leaves, 
grass, or boughs. Or omit the bag, too, 
and simply scrape up a heap of browse 


to insulate your bed from the ground. 


If your tent has a permanent floor, build 
up a three-inch layer of browse the size 
of the tent, then pitch the tent on top 
of it. This makes a comfortable bed 
and keeps both tent and bed clean of 
litter. 


So there you are! You'll have a good | 


compass in your pocket, of course, and 
a map of the district you’re going to 
hike. If it’s your first walking trip don’t 
be too ambitious: pick a trail that will 
keep you near civilization the greater 
part of the time. Later on, when you've 
built up your wood lore, and know how 
to cope with emergencies, you can brave 
the wilder sections. 


For Travel in the Snow 


(Continued from page 77) 


traight on and balanced, is a decided 
handicap in brush. Then it clogs with 
snow and trips the wearer, preventing 
quick turns and jumps over barriers. 
The bear-paw is unexcelled for walking 
through close timber and among rocks. 
It is especially useful in hunting and 
tracking game, because the hunter can 
swing and turn with the trail without 
falling or losing time. 

The bear-paw is most convenient, too, 
for camp work. You can chop wood 
with them on your feet and still main- 
tain good balance. They are best when 
carrying wood and water or 
setting out traps. The best bear-paw 
models are strung with meshes too 
coarse to clog up with wet snow. 

It is really easier to learn to walk on 
howshoes than on skis. You lift your 
foot at each step. The shoe is balanced 
only the toe clears the ground, with 
ie tail dragging in the snow. The im- 
portant thing is space your feet so one 
can be lifted without fouling on the 
other shoe. This means your feet are 
kept wider apart than in skiing. Your 
greatest trouble comes when you must 
mb some obstacle in the path. If the 
stacle is large, the easiest way is to 
step out of the snowshoes while you 
lear it. For this reason, a very simple 
orm of rigging to hold your boot should 
 used—one easily manipulated in se- 
vere weather when fingers may be stiff 
and awkward. The Indian tie which can 


youre 
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be released with a simple twist of the 
foot is good. 

Dry-tanned (not oiled) moccasins have 
long been used by the professional snow- 
shoer. Recently, however, sportsmen 
who travel under average (not far- 
north) conditions have found the light, 
8-in., rubber-bottom hunting shoe excel- 
lent. It is especially fine for wet snow, 
and keeps socks dryer a longer period 
of time. Footgear of course must be of 
ample size, since any tightness can re- 
sult in frosted feet or chilblains. Buy 
shoes or boots or moccasins big, and fill 
the space with socks. Then the move- 
ments of your feet squeeze out moisture- 
laden air and pump in fresh, to give the 
ventilation so necessary in winter travel. 

No matter what type of shoe is worn, 
the socks eventually become damp in 
snowshoeing. For this reason experi- 
enced mushers carry an extra pair or 
two in pack or pocket, and on long trails 
change the inside socks at least twice 
daily. If your feet are tender and show 
a tendency toward chilblains, grease 
them lightly before you start outdoors. 

Watch snowshoe frames for splits or 
cracks, and wind the place evenly with 
a piece of soaked rawhide pulled very 
tight. When it dries it shrinks to provide 
a sturdy reénforcement of the wood. 
Never grease or oil snowshoe webbing. 
Apply two coats of thin varnish each 
season to prevent the thongs fraying and 
soaking up water.—Maurice H. Decker. 





IMPROVE 
YOUR 
SKIING 


®@ Good skiing demands sturdy, accurately designed 
skis. That is why most experts use and recommend 
Northland Skis. Only in Northlands will you find 
the finest woods, hand craftsmanship, the newest 
designs. Naturally you'll ski better on Northlands. 


Send 10c for 48 page Ski Manual. 84 illustrations 
Tells you how to ski...edited by Hannes Schneider. 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


World's largest ski manufacturers 





8 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minnesoteo —— 



















HANDBOOK-—How to Make and Use 
Bows and Arrows—90 Pages well 
Wlustrated (with catalog) 35c 


CATALOG-100 pictures—color 


spread—instruction Folder 10c 


CATALOG alone 5c. Stamps or Coin 




















MEAD’S complete 
eut-to-fit) KI-YAK Kit 
ly assembled for pleasure or 
! Portable, Seaworthy. Ligh 





WRITE 


t quality. Low « 





i is ib to 45 open a new 

1 of sport for you th in 

FREE x, paddling, Also 2 portable 
Out ard Models, Double Paddle 

- ‘ Oars now ” lu i t r 

a . . Kit. Write for Free lavishly 1l- 


lustrated I To-You prices 
MEAD GLIDERS, (5 S. Market St., Dept. 0-23, Chicage 





Ta-pat-co SLEEPING BAGS 
ARE BEDDING DOWN SOLDIERS! 


If you have r ed finding your Ta-pat-co sleep- 
ng bag, life preserver or other outdoor sports 
equipment at your sporting goods store, you 
know that it newhere helping a soldier. 
fa-pat-co sports equipment is now Ta-pat-co 

GHTING equipment—contributing to the 


FI 
col 


fort and safety of our army, navy, marines 
air corps. Our factories, materials and every 
‘ nand has been given over to 


meeting war requirements. 








Keep in t ich with 


your sporting goods 
il first to know when Ta-pat-co 
equipment is again available for your outdoor 


ort I yment ‘* 
Sica _ 1-S-3 


Ta-pat-co 
OUTDOOR SBeeQls EQUIPMENT 
FIGHTING 


American Pad and Textile Co., Greenfield, Ohio 
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Have a mechanic check the cost of necessary 
engine repairs before you decide on any boat 


OU cannot expect a used boat to 

give the lasting satisfaction a new 

one would; but for the duration, at 

least, this is what many of us will 
have to buy, or do without. For although 
there is still a fair assortment of new 
boats in dealers’ and manufacturers’ 
hands, even those builders not converted 
to war work have few skilled workers 
left; and this, with restrictions on cer- 
tain materials, will limit their produc- 
tion to the simpler types and smaller 
sizes. 

If your boat is in fair shape now, and 
you look after it intelligently, there is no 
reason why it shouldn't give satisfactory 
service for any reasonable period of the 
war. But in the event of its failing en- 
tirely, or being lost or destroyed—or if 
you have a hankering to acquire your 
first boat—-the size and type craft you 
have in mind may be available only on 
the used-boat market. And you need not 
let this keep you off the water. For the 
time being, at least, many good buys can 
be found in used boats. 

Bear in mind, though, that you canit 
look forward to buying what you want 
with the same speed and certainty as 
you would in selecting a used car. There 
is no “Blue Book” of values here, but a 
state of affairs reminiscent of old horse- 
trading days, with an equal chance of 
your getting a “nag” if you don’t watch 
out. 

Dealers in new boats have tried to 
conduct their selling of used ones, taken 
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Tips on Buying Secondhand 


in trade, on an orderly basis, giving you 
their honest and competent opinion as 
to condition and basing the price on this. 
They are your safest bet in buying, and 
can be located in most waterside places 
and through their advertising in news- 
paper classified ads. In contacting these, 
start with those dealers who sell, new, 
the same type and size of boat that you 
want secondhand. If you want an out- 
board runabout, pick out a dealer selling 
new small boats, and not one handling 
only a line of large cruisers. Customers 
are hardly likely to have turned in very 
small boats as part payment on really 
large ones, whereas runabouts or other 
open types are frequently traded in for 
similar new models or slightly larger 
sizes. Along the same line of reasoning, 
if you want an inboard-powered boat or 
a small cruiser, contact a dealer selling 
similar boats new. 

The first thing to find out about any 
interesting offering is the name of the 
builder, as any boat made by a well- 
known manufacturer is very likely to 
be a worth-while buy. If the firm adver- 
tises in yachting or outdoor publications, 
or the name is familiar to any friend 
who understands boats, this may be con- 
sidered a favorable point. Moreover, if 
you're dealing by mail, and the boat isn’t 
too old, the manufacturer’s literature 
will give you a perfect idea of the model, 
construction, and general appearance. 
If you are told, instead, that the boat 
was built individually from plans, make 
some effort to check up on the standing 
of both the designer and the builder, per- 
haps writing to this department for in- 
formation. Avoid boats designed by an 
amateur, and where boats are amateur- 
built, even from professional designs, try 


to find out if possible whether plans and 
specifications were followed exactly o1 
departed from in any way. Boats “im- 
proved” by being built longer or shorte: 
or altered as to beam and major specif 
cations are seldom satisfactory. 

If you are satisfied that the size, d: 
sign, and original construction will suit 
your purpose, the present condition of 
the boat should be considered next. Her: 
as stated, you can pretty much take th: 
word of a reliable dealer, but even s 
and in these times especially, you should 
find out in advance whether any repai! 
he admits are necessary can be made as 
cheaply as he in his natural anxiety 
close the deal may suggest. If he will 
not agree to have the work done at 
set price, try to locate a yard or man t 
inspect the boat and give you an approxi- 
mate price on making repairs. Eve 
under present conditions it should be 
possible to find in most waterside places 
someone who will work on small boats 
up to say 20 ft. in length. In larger boats 
or where much work must be done, diffi- 
culties will likely be encountered. 

Assuming the boat’s condition is s 
isfactory, or it can be made so, the pric: 
asked naturally determines whether thé 
boat is a good buy or not. No definité 
rule can be laid down, except that tl 
smaller the boat is, the larger the pri 
may be in proportion to the original c 
new. A _ stock-built outboard runab« 
originally costing $150 may be wort! 
$100 the first year of its life, $75 the se: 
ond, and for a reasonable number of 
years after that little less than $75 
the boat is in good condition. This mer: 
ly indicates that any small stock b¢ 
in good shape and up to perhaps five 
years old may sell for half its origi 










































































































































Probe with a knife, especially near the water line at bow and stern, to detect rotted planks 
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where such a boat is 


and that 
priced so far below this as to seem a 


value, 


should be carefully 


great bargain, it 
of cruisers and 


checked up on. Prices 
other larger craft cannot always be 
judged even by this rule of thumb, how- 
ever, since supply and demand are much 
more variable. Scarcity may make them 
desirable, or gasoline shortage turn them 
nto white elephants, so that prices fluc- 
uate wildly. 

If you can’t locate a dealer or 


t 
find one 


with a boat that suits, try near-by boat 
yards and liveries next, as these often 
act as brokers for customers keeping 


boats there. (Regular yacht brokers han- 
dle almost exclusively cruisers and auxil- 
iaries of the larger cabin types, in which 
we are not so interested here.) These 
yards will seldom give any definite guar- 
untee as to a boat’s condition: the craft 
invariably is sold “as is,” and it is up 
to you to discover any faults, also to de- 
cide whether the price mentioned is an 
asking one or the actual selling one, if 
you know what I mean. The same ap- 
plies when it comes to answering news- 
paper ads of boats for sale by private 
owners; in fact, here there is an even 
greater chance of your possible inex- 
perience with boats being taken advan- 
tage of. 

n buying a boat this way, from some- 
one other than a good-size, reputable 


firm, try to find out exactly with whom 
you're dealing, and his reputation, espe- 
cially if a sizable amount is at stake. 
This not only to be sure of the condi- 
tion of the boat, but to avoid likelihood 
of any liens on it. In buying the boat, 
you assume these debts, ‘and often 
they’re hard to find out about in ad- 
vance. On small boats, these are most 


likely to be in the shape of unpaid stor- 
age or repair bills, however, and with 
little ingenuity, you should be able to 
track them down, if they exist. 
Especially when dealing with an un- 
known party, supplement the usual 
check on builder’s and designer’s names 
by having someone competent go over 
the boat’s construction and condition, 
unless you are a judge of those things. 
Small open boats are not so likely to 
contain rotted or faulty members, and 
if present they will be in view, but cov- 
ered-over biiges and tight end bulkheads 
should be checked, as well as, with 
larger boats, all places where decks or 
cabins restrict ventilation. Using a knife, 
check the planking just above and be- 


low the water line for soft spots of 
rotted wood, particularly around the 
stem and stern. Look at the planking 


for bulging spots, especially along seams 
and at any butts, as these indicate loos- 
ened fastenings which in turn may be 
because of faulty frames. A single fault 
shouldn’t condemn a boat by any means, 


but it should affect the price, and one 
should find out in advance whether the 
trouble can be remedied, and by whom 
and for how much. 


FAULT never disappears of its own 
accord. A leak will persist untilit has 
stopped by calking or other repair- 
ing, and dry rot is very likely to spread 
t otherwise sound surrounding 


tO affect 
wood. Boats that have been out of water 


been 


for some time will, of course, have open 
seams; but if these are very wide and 
there is any sign of the planking being 
Wwarpr d or checked, have the _ boat 
‘aunched and allow up to a week for 
Swelling before going ahead and con- 
cluding the deal. 


Small portable boats notably are often 
Offered for sale after long storage 
ashore: if they have been stored too 
dry place, or subjected to artificial heat 
their construction may have dried out 
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to such an extent that parts will never] 
go together correctly again. Boats built | 
of plywood should be checked for bub- | 
bled surfaces and parted plies along 
edges of panels, as any such evidence 
would indicate that the builder used 
worthless common-grade, rather than 
marine, plywood. 

Where the boat has an engine, either 
an outboard or inboard, its condition 
must be taken into consideration as care- 
fully as that of the boat, since in these 
days replacement or even repairs of any 
great size may be impossible. A demon- 
stration will determine the usual be- 
havior of the engine, but when there 
is any doubt as to its condition a good 
mechanic should be called in to give 
you an idea of necessary overhauling 
or repairs. One should have no trouble 
getting the work itself done, but if any 
parts not available at the local garage 
will be required you had better write the 
engine’s maker first to if they can 
be had under present conditions. Some 
manufacturers had built up a reserve 
of spare parts before they went into war 
production, and these stocks, in many 
cases, have not been depleted. 

Another point. Misunderstanding will 
be avoided, and perhaps things stored 
ashore thrown into the bargain, if you'll 
ask in advance for a list of equipment 
going with the boat. Likewise, the seller 


see 


in his anxiety to swing the deal may 
also agree to run the boat to wherever 
you'll be keeping her, and so save you 


trouble in strange waters with an engine 
you’re not used to. 

Summing it all up, if you must buy a 
used boat, and especially if it is your 
first one, do try to make a point of deal- 
ing with a responsible party, paying a 
fair price to obtain a boat in good condi- 


tion, rather than consider one which 
may seem a far-better buy from an un- 
known source. And while you should 
check design, construction, and condi- 


tion of any boat for good measure, check 
and double check every detail when you 
are forced to deal with the latter. What- 
ever you buy these days must last. And 
even if you can afford it, it hurts to get 
stung!—J. A. Emmett. 


Up-to-Date Lake Stocking 
pester lakes with game fish hap- 

pens too often to excite comment; 
but stocking lakes with fish to 
provide food for game plant- 


forage 
fish, and 


ing aquatic vegetation to provide food, 
shelter, and spawning places for the 
forage fish, is still a rather new and 


advanced step in conservation. It recent- 
ly has been taken by Missouri. 

The Lake of the Ozarks, like many 
artificial lakes, for some years after its 
establishment, provided very good fish- 
ing. Then it tapered off. Study showed 
that the natural food in the lake had 
been largely exhausted, and so the fish- 
ing had become poor. Recently 4,500,000 
minnows and 400,000 crayfish and tad- 
poles, produced at the Grand Glaize 
Hatchery, operated by the Union Electric 
Co. for the Lake of the Ozarks, were 
planted in the lake in cooperation with 
the Missouri Conservation Commission. 
Tons of aquatic ve already had 
been planted in the coves and arms of 
the lake in order to provide the necessary 


getation 


shelter, food, and spawning places for 
the minnows. This vegetation also at- 
tracts insects which are eaten by young 
game fish. 

Minnows selected for the stocking were 
blunt-nose and blackhead dace, which 
feed on tiny organic life strained from 
mud. These species of minnow do not 
compete for food with the game fish in 


the same waters 


GET AWAY IN 
THE WILDS LIKE 
A REDSKIN! 





There are deep, dark waters and sunny 
pools that call you away in the woods. 


You can hunt and fish like an Indian 
brave. Camp in a world of your own. An 
Old Town craft is an Indian craft—made 
strong and balanced for safety. It’s a pass- 


port to pleasures away from the crowds. 
It will last you through years of hard use. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes for 


paddling, sailing or outboards. Also outboard boats. 
Sailboats. Rowboats. Dinghies. Write today. Address 
Old Town Canoe Company, 972 Fourth Street, Old 


Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 

M i or two lighter than the 
1 and take off; no hooks 
boot in place, and also 





















as ank 
ACCEPT NO TMit ‘ATIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footwear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i5 St. Paul, Minnesota 








\ HAVE YOUR 


© DEER HI 


MADE INTO 
GARMENTS or GLOVES 


One large, or 2 medium-sized 
hides, having at least 12 sq 

of usable leather (already 
tanned with hair off) will be 
made into this attractive vest 


$475 sea 


SAVE ONEY | lg 
a are made ( 
hide go¢ 

tl fr f ‘ 
other mats or jackets. ¢ 
5 rg € eric é 


Styles for 
Men & Women 


LET - TAN YOUR DEER HIDES 





Yo ice of Cream Grain or Brown 

Grain finish. Softest, most durable 

Bu | tanned. Ship Express, Pre- 

thie i. Stat olor wanted. Cannot han- 
& Mittens dik 1 or hides of domestic animals. 
WRITE FoR CATALOG showing complete 


rments. Gives you complete in- 
pment of hides and how in 
irements for accurate fit 


MIDWEST SPORT TOGS, 601 FoxAve.,Berlin,Wis. 


ivision of Berlin Glove Co. 


forn ation on care 
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Bending Canoe Ribs 


Question: I am building a 16-ft. canoe, the 
plans of which call for common straight-grained 
elm barrel hoops to be used as ribs; but I have 
been unable to locate any such hoops. What 
other wood would be suitable?—H. K., Pa. 


Answer: You'll find straight-grained white 
oak, on the green side, good bending wood, but 
you'll have to steam or boil it to bend it, where- 
as the barrel hoops would be the approximate 
shape. Good spruce, free of knots, could also be 
used, to keep weight down, but is generally 
harder to get than the oak. 

To steam the wood for bending, find a pipe as 
long as the ribs and as large in diameter as 
possible. Cap the lower end, fill the pipe % full 
of water, and incline it across a fire with its 
upper end in an iron crotch or some other sup- 
port. When the water boils, put in as many ribs 
as you can at one time, allowing a little leeway 
for swelling of the wood, and stuff a cloth 
around the opening to keep the heat in. Let the 
wood boil for % to 1 hour, pulling it out from 
time to time for testing. When ready for use, it 
should be as limber as a switch and bend in any 
direction. Work quickly after taking it out of 
the water, as it stiffens again as soon as it gets 
cold.—J. A. E. 


Don‘t Shorten Boats! 


Question: Is it possible to cut down my 16- 
ft. runabout? My motor is 16 horsepower, but 
the boat is a little too long to get much speed 
from it.—C. P., New York. 


Answer: I would advise against attempting 
to cut down or alter your runabout, as there 
would be every chance of spoiling it. One could 
hardly reduce the beam, only the length, and it 
is beam, not length, that has the greater effect 
on how a boat drives through the water. The 
shorter boat might be even harder to drive, and 
the lines of the after end upon which the boat 
depends for bearing when under outboard power 
would be spoiled, so that the stern would 
probably squat badly. Also, I doubt that you 
would like the appearance of the shorter boat. 

If I wanted more speed with my present out- 
fit, I would prefer to spend whatever amount 
cutting it down would cost on having the motor 
gone over instead—if there is any likelihood of 
improvement—by a competent outboard-service 
station such as the manufacturers of your par- 
ticular motor may recommend. I would also see 
that the bottom of the boat is in good shape— 
glossy smooth—since a rough bottom can easily 
cut a mile or two an hour off the speed of a 
fast boat. 

Again, it might be possible to get in touch 
with a dealer in good used boats and motors 
who would let you trade your outfit in on a 
smaller, faster one, perhaps with little cash 


involved.—J. A. E. | 


Magnolia as Boat Wood 


Question: I have at hand a large supply of 
magnolia wood. Is it ever used in boat build- 
ing? Most of it is straight-grained and free of 
knots.—J. M., Jil. 


Answer: I have had no experience with 
magnolia as a boat-building wood, and wood lists 
I have on hand do not mention it for that use. 
You might write to the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis. (a federal laboratory) 
to find out if they have any information about it. 

In any case, if the boat were a small one I 
would take a chance on it for use in fresh water, 
especially with straight-grained, clear boards. 
If it is heavier than ordinary pine, however, I 
would not use it for planking, b only for 
frames, keel, long stringers, and s. on. Also, 
there is just the chance that if used as planking 
it may come and go at the seams with alternate 
wetting and drying, and will be hard to keep 
tight. However you use it, the wood should be 
thoroughly seasoned—air-dried and not kiln- 


dried.—J. A. E. 
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Rig Your Canoe to Sail 


(Continued from page 39) 


around $10, or blades only without hard- 
ware $2, and crossbar alone about the 
same. If you choose to make wooden 
parts and buy the hardware, that will 
cost about $4.50. Or you can make the 
whole outfit, as directed on the plans. 
Angle braces are made of brass or iron 
plate, with four screw holes for fasten- 
ing to the crossbar, a round hole in the 
lower face of each to take the hook 
bolt, and a square hole in the upright 
face, into which fits the squared-off sec- 
tion just under the head of the lever 
bolt. Thumb-screw and hook bolts are 
easily bought; if you have trouble find- 
ing a lever bolt, by which the leeboard 
is pivoted on the crossbar, you can make 
one in a pinch by using an ordinary 
stove bolt and brazing or welding a 2- 
inch bar on the nut, so that it can be 
turned by hand to adjust the leeboards. 
This is important, since the boards 
should be fixed just tightly enough so 
that they’ll stay in place while sailing, 
yet swing up if they hit an obstruction. 
The adjustable feature of the crossbar 
makes it fit across the gunwales any- 
where. The proper position must be de- 
termined by trial and error. Set the 
canoe so that the wind is on the beam 
(at right angles to your course) and let 
the rudder go free, then adjust the 
boards back and forth until the rig bal- 
ances—that is, allows the canoe to move 
on a straight course with little or no 
steering. If anything, it should have a 
slight tendency to come up into the 
wind, not away from it. Once this posi- 
tion is determined, it is constant, and 
can be marked on the gunwales. 
Rudder. A made-up rudder complete 
with fastenings will cost around $5. If 
you make your own, you'll find the size 
and shape shown about right, except 
that the inner curve will have to be 
shaped to match the stern of your par- 
ticular canoe. The yoke is simply a 
shaped board driven crosswise through 
a slot near the top of the rudder (in the 
drawing of the yoke, the rudder appears 
in cross section) and held there by 
screws driven down through the rud- 
der’s top face. Be- 
cause driving and 
fastening put con- 
siderable splitting 
strain on the rud- 
der wood, it’s well 
to strap the top 
face with metal. 
Ready-made 
mountings are well 
worth buying, even 
if you make the 
blade; but if this is 
not possible you 
ean fashion them 
from brass strap- 
ping. Metal rods 
act as hinge pins 
here, with their up- 
per ends bent over 
to keep them from 
slipping out and to 
permit easy remov- 
al. Only the lower 
mounting is shown 
in detail in the 
plans; the upper 
one is the same, ex- 
cept that the strap 
fastened to the ca- 
noe should be above 
the rudder strap, 
instead of below, so 
that the rudder 





can’t lift out if it bumps on bottom. 

Odd Gear. To raise and lower the sail 
you need a halyard of %4-inch rope 
lashed to the midpoint of the gaff, then 
run through a %-inch block or pulley 
fastened to the masthead, brought down 
the mast to another pulley, and run aft 
to a spot near where you'll sit while 
sailing. It should be made fast to a cleat 
here, but with a kind of hitch that can 
be freed quickly in an emergency. A 
pair of steering lines, tied to the holes at 
the ends of the rudder yoke, are run for- 
ward to about the same point, while the 
sheet rope is lashed firmly to the boom 
and brought in over the gunwale loose 
without blocks, but with a cleat handy 
on which it may be snubbed during long 
runs. Both should be of %-inch line, 
preferably cotton. And that completes 
your sailing rig. 

A little advice on learning to use it. 
Whether your rig is a bought or home- 
made one, try it out on a day when the 
wind is light, and you won’t have trouble. 
Sail before the wind first, with the sail 
well out, and steering a straight course 
so that you will not jibe and make the 
sail come flying across the canoe and 
out the other side. Now try her with the 
wind abeam and the sail about halfway 
in, gradually bringing it farther and 
farther in until you are sailing up close 
into the eye of the wind. There is a fine 
point to which you can haul in and still 
make speed; go beyond it and the sail 
commences to flutter at the luff and the 
boat to lose headway. Just where that 
point is must be learned by practice. To 
come about—that is, change to the other 
tack while sailing to windward—you 
simply haul up close, then manipulate 
the rudder to steer the boat around so 
that the wind strikes the other side of 
the sail and the boat drives forward 
again on the new tack. By a series of 
these tacks on a zigzag course you can 
sail directly into the wind. 

The finer points of sailing must be 
picked up gradually, but it’s a thrill- 
packed sport even in the learning, and 
one that any canoe owner Can enjoy. 





A rig like this—bought or homemade—scils a standard canoe well 
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Bayou Blitz 


(Continued from page 17) 


—you cain’t miss catchin’ bass.” His 
rod arched back: the lure snapped for- 
ird and described an almost flat tra- 
jectory to land precisely under an over- 
hanging shrub at the channel's edge. 
Immediately a bass churned the surface, 
struck solidly, and the battle was on! 

Barney chuckled all over as he played 
the fish. Slim turned to me, and even 
in that half light I could see his china- 
blue eyes bugging out. “My mother never 
told me there’d be days like this!” he 
cracked. 

Without a doubt, Barney Montgomery 
foxed us on that first bass: he knew the 
fish was there, prowling under the over- 
hanging shrub. He knew, and he wanted 
to give us a thrill right at the beginning 
of a grand day. That’s Barney. 


LIM and I plugged in vain while dawn 

flared and burst into full day. We 
hung our lures in the brush on every 
other cast, but Barney patiently helped 
us out of each difficulty. The new rods 
and reels weren't like those we’d worked 
with back East, but slowly we achieved 
control, and with it, something of suc- 
cess. 

Slim struck one first—and yelled like 
a sergeant major! The bass went high- 


tailing across the green channel and 
smack into a stand of brush! Slim 
groaned, but Barney said softly: “Hold 
on, he’ll come out.” And he did. Slim’s 


eyes were shining as he held that bass 
for our inspection. 

“Three pounds, mebbe more,” Barney 
guessed. “You want we should keep him 
or throw him back?” 

“Throw him back?” Slim shouted. 

“O.K., O.K., but you soldiers’ll eat fish 
fry tonight. Shove him in the live box.” 

Along the edges of our channel were 
little pockets and coves stitched into the 
brush. In one of these a dead stump 
jutted above its surrounding tangle. I’ve 
always been a sucker for tree stubs in 
bass-fishing time, so this was a natural. 
The plug sailed true, pancaked in over 
a reaching arm of twigs—and I hit the 
jack pot. That bass must have seen my 
lure in the air, for he met it half way! 

Don’t let anyone ever tell you that 
Southern bass lack fight. This one came 
roaring out of the cove and crossed the 
channel in two leaps. Before I could 
get in position for mortal combat that 
baby was wallowing through a thick 
growth of tules. Out he came again in 
a walloping splash, while I gasped at 
the length of pale-green flanks and the 
red of extended gills. 

“At ease! At ease!” Slim shouted as 
[tried frantically to turn the fish before 
he made the tangled, brushy sanctuary. 
“He’s hooked solid.” 

“See many like that back east?” Bar- 
ney asked, his brows arched above twin- 
kling eyes, as we finally admired the 
beaten fish. 

“Sure,” I said. “A few, 

“Got plenty of ’em 
chuckled. “I could 


but not many.” 
down here,” he 
take a dozen like 
that one if I wanted to fish hard. That 
fish’ll go 54%, mebbe six pounds, but they 
run to nine and ten in this lake.” 

At noon the three of us landed on the 
levee and unpacked a chicken dinner. 
Before us, the great, shallow reaches of 
Miller's Lake ran to the horizon. At our 
backs a huge swamp oak rustled and 
sighed with its burden of moss. Beyond 
the levee, Louisiana rice fields glistened 
with new green. It was a perfect setting, 
made more complete by the occasional 
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thump and Surry of fish in the live box. 

Barney began to cast systematically 
after lunch, and we discovered that he 
possessed remarkable “fish 
well as pinpoint accuracy in Casting. 
One fish after another boiled up to his 
lure, struck, battled savagely, and was 
released. Presently he tied into some- 
thing that rolled wickedly and made 
the reel handles clatter on his knuckles. 

“This’n’s a keeper,” Barney said. 

Slim and I had never seen another 
fisherman so coolly fight a large bass to 
exhaustion. He outguessed the big fish, 
outslugged every determined rush for 
the protecting brush, and when he finally 
lifted the quivering length of that bayou 
buster from its habitat of tules and shal- 
low water, there was no fight left—the 
fish was completely played out. 

“Nice,” Barney admitted, cocking his 
head on one side. “Might go six pounds. 
Of course, this is really a small fish, for 
the state of Louisiana—” I noticed, 
though, that his eyes were twinkling 
with pleasure, and I thought: There 
may be larger bass in Miller’s Lake, but 
I'll settle for six-pounders any day—and 
so will Barney. 

Slim and I finally got the hang of 
placing a plug where we wanted it: after 
that we were kept busy. We'd read 
about these bass of the bayou state, but 
it wasn’t the same. Something new had 
been added. Each successive strike was 
an unbelievable thrill, and it all added 
up to a glorious adventure. 

However, there must be an end to all 
things—even to plugging when the bass 
are eager to strike and strike again. 
There was a hundred-odd miles for us 
to go, back to camp, and there was a 
fish fry to attend before leaving town. 
No good soldier reports late for reveille, 
and no good sportsman ever turns down 
a genuine Southern fish fry. There were 
two “must” items on our list, and we 
managed to make them both. 

But Barney, as he shook hands that 
evening and asked us to come back again 
soon, apologized for the terrible fishing! 

He shook his head sadly. “They just 
weren’t striking. Some day come back 
here and I’ll show you a few real bass. 
Good-by, and good luck.” 

“You're letting yourself in for a nuis- 
ance,” Slim grinned. “Here’s one guy 
who'll come back! 

“Two,” I corrected. “So help me, after 
this war is over I'll consider it an imme- 
diate-action mission to come back here 
and plug out a few of those big babies 
that hang around with the little six- 
pounders!” 


sense” as 


Maine Salmon Restoration 


ESTORATION of the Atlantic salmon 

to suitable Maine rivers now seems 
probable. The U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Maine Department of Inland 
Fisheries and Game, and the Maine De- 
partment of Sea and Shore Fisheries 
have come to an agreement for joint 
action and are working out a program 
together. 

The plan is to concentrate at the start 
on two or three streams in order to build 


up a supply of eggs that will make 
further expansion possible. Maine now 
has several salmon rivers, but these 
streams could well support a consid- 


erably larger stock of the fish. There are 
other streams, at present with no salm- 
on, that are believed to be suited to this 
fine game fish. 


The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 
MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


I guarantee 
them to 
please 
you! 
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approval 
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meal! 


TASTE THEM AT 
MY EXPENSE 
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can be ntil you serve some of my ti 
ackerel fillets, prepared the Down 

East way Take one of my new 

meaty, late-caught fat mackerel 

fillets. Freshen it. Broil quickly to 

a nice brown so all the flavor 

is retained and the rich, tender 


meat falls apart at the touch of 
vour fork. Serve sizzling hot. 
Your mouth will water at its rich appetizing 
aroma and nderful flavor will surprise 
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What Makes My Mackerel 
rote So Good? 


Che pick I vy late catch is what you want 
» get tl rei eafood treat. From years of 
experience I } how to pick out only ‘the best 
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power ere 
Get into the Swing! 


BUY A WOLVERINE BOAT 
THIS YEAR 


Sensationally new Weldwood skiffs ranging in 

sizes from 8’ to 14’, priced from $45.50 up. Com- 

bination sailboats and super deluxe outboards to- 

gether with rowboats, fast outboards, dinghies, 

low priced inboards, and sailboats that are built 

to sell at a price and still give you years of satis- 

faction, It is no secret that Wolverine boats are 

built from the finest selected materials obtaina- 

ble, built to give you speed, safety, comfort and 

long life at no extra cost. The swing is definitely 

to Wolverine boats and wise buyers everywhere 

are realizing this extra value and demand their 

quality. If you are interested in better built boats 

at lower prices we suggest that you 

communicate with us at once and 

we will send you our beautiful 

catalog which should be your buy- 

er’s guide for 1943. Over 50 mod- 

els to choose from, canvas or all 

wood. 

Write Dept. H, Wagemaker Company 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 











WANT A BOAT? 





% Here’s how: Invest all your spare cash in > 
U.S. War Bonds ... at least 10¢ of your 
income. When the war is over, you can turn % 
in your bonds and have SPOT CASH ready 
for your Dunphy boat. And there will be 
tangible reward in waiting . . . already we 
see improvements coming which will add 
new pleasures to post-war boating. 


3¢ DUNPHY BOAT CORP.. OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Until Victory is complete- 3 
ly won, the full time of 
every man and machine 
in the Dunphy plant is 
dedicated to the needs 
of our fighting forces, * 










4 
LLER? 
eto keep your outboard or boat run- 


Suing in ?43? Tell us exactly what you need 
and through our national pro 








a 
@ you get it Also list with us any propeller, used 


@or new, you want to There’s no 
@ charge whatsoever for this service 
« 
e PERFECT RECONDITIONING of all 
types of propellers is available at our factory 
Name of nearest on request. 


dispose of 


service stations. 


HIGAN WHEEL CO., Dept. 0-3, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








METAL-DOG-TAGS 


25 cents each—5 for $1.00 


stamped with your name, street & number, city 
and state, Also tags for key rings 


TAGCO, BOX A219, WINGDALE, N. Y. 











“POWERFUL VISION — LONG RANGE 


TELESCOPE 20 days free trial $9.19 


Postpaid or C.0.D. 






Objects appear as 100 yards distant, 5 
miles as 1 mile! Telescope closed is less than 1 
Persons who seem 1 inch high to the naked eye 
pear 5 inches hich Scientifically ground {3mm 
Handsome case included! Try for_20 days—if not satisfied 
return for full refund. Vogue Telescope Co., 7759 S&S. 
Halsted, Dept. P-309, Chicago. 
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Repairing a Plywood Hull 


HOULD you accidentally damage 
your plywood hull, its repair calls 
for different methods than those 
used on craft of ordinary construction. 
Scars which are merely surface deep 
—that is, scrapes and minor dents in 
only the outer piywood layer—do not 
impair the strength of the hull or cause 
leakage, but they can spoil the appear- 
ance of an otherwise perfect surface. 
Most common cause of such damage is 
grazing a barnacle-covered pile, or one 
with a protruding nailhead; contact 
with the unprotected corner of a float, 
the bow or oarlock of another boat; or 
the dropping of a sharp-edged object on 
the plywood deck or seat. 


N MINOR cases, make repairs with a 

wood-plastic composition, putty, pref- 
erably white-lead putty, or a com- 
mercial marine trowel cement or compo- 
sition. First sand the area surrounding 
the scar to smooth off any projections 
resulting from the accident, then cut 
away slivers which may spring the filler 
out. If a wood composition is used, 
scrape the paint off the dented plywood 
and apply the material according to di- 
rections on can. With putty, the cleaned 
surface should be primed first with 
paint to make the putty adhere. What- 
ever you use, a better job can be had by 
filling the dent slightly more than flush, 
and then a few days later, or when the 
filing is dry enough, sanding it flush 
with the surrounding surface. Finally 
repaint either the spot or the complete 
side or section of the boat. 

While this method works out satis- 
factorily on paint-finished surfaces, scars 
on a natural or “bright” finish require a 
different and slightly more difficult treat- 
ment. However carefully you match 
wood with filler, anything more than a 
mere scratch will always be evident. 

The best method for serious scars on 
natural finish is to lay off a square, or 
preferably a diamond-shaped outline, 
with a ruler and pencil, taking in all the 
damage. Then use a sharp penknife, a 
wood carving tool, or a wood chisel to 
cut along this outline, only as deep as 
the outer layer, finally chiseling and cut- 
ting out the entire top layer within the 
lines. If the middle layer is found 
scarred, too, fill it, using a filler as men- 
tioned, but no more than flush with it- 
self. 

Next cut a piece of plywood of a grade 
to match the planking, even matching 
the grain effect as much as possible, 
then separate its outer layer from the 
others by planing or chiseling the un- 

yvanted ones away. Dress the edges to a 
tight fit, then glue and clamp this outer 
layer in place, using one of the synthetic- 
resin adhesives recently developed for 
plywood construction; then no fasten- 
ings will be required. Finally sand it 
down perfectly flush with the surround- 
ing plywood surface and _ revarnish, 
using a little light-colored stain to tint 
the patch if the boat’s general finish 
has darkened through age and use. 

When the plywood has been badly 
dented, with its outer layer fractured 
and inner one shoved in beyond the flat 
of the surrounding surface, a block of 
plywood large enough to extend from 2 
to 4 in. around the damaged spot should 
be cut for a backing piece. If the place 
where it must be fitted is curved, dress 
one side of the piece to fit; so short a 
piece can hardly be bent. Careful tap- 
ping with a wooden mallet from inside 





against an oak block held outside will 
help force the fracture back in place 

Now coat the backing piece with 
heavy paint or the adhesive mentioned 
and fasten with copper rivets, brass 
screws, or even stove bolts, heads out 
side and staggered around the faulty 
spot, drawing the pieces together tight 
ly. The outside of the damage is the: 
filled flush or a graving piece set in a 
directed. In event of even more seriou 
damage, which has perhaps shoved 
deep dent through the plywood, it may 
be necessary to bore a *%-in. hole com 
pletely through the plywood in the cen 
ter of the dent. Place a 1x3-in. (o: 
larger) oak block, with a hole in it 
center, inside the boat and another out 
side large enough to more than cove! 
the damage; run the bolt through al! 
and take up on the nut; then the ply 
wood should be drawn back into plac 
Next remove the bolt and blocks and fit 
a backing piece as mentioned. 

In the case of a puncture completely 
through the bottom of the boat, th: 
result perhaps of striking a submerged 
rock or pile, the damaged portion should 
be completely removed to make a decent 
repair job. Lay out a square or diamond 
shaped outline to take in the area, keep 
ing in mind the frames or other men 
bers of the hull behind it. Cut this neat 
ly out, then fit a backing piece, butt- 
block fashion, from inside. This should 
overlap the edges of the hole by at least 
3 in. and be fastened with screws 1% in 
apart, and as long as possible without 
their breaking through the outer surfac: 
Or if the hole is too large for this work 
screw-fasten strips of plywood at least 
3 in. wide along the edges so that half 
their width is left for fastening the 
piece to be inset. Some of the resinous 
adhesive or liquid marine glue should be 
used beneath both backing and 
piece to avoid leakage. If such a 
has the additional backing of a frame so 
much the better. 

Sometimes it is just as easy—and 
makes for a better job, with no evidence 
of repairs—to remove completely the 
piece or panel of plywood covering i! 
which the damage lies, and use th 
piece as an accurate pattern for another 
to replace it.—J. A. Emmett. 


Set-in 
spot 


Paint for Best Protection 
F YOU'VE been in the habit of varnish- 

ing your boat, or perhaps only its trim, 
this may be a good season to use paint 
instead. The better marine varnish¢ 
with a tung-oil base may be difficult 
or impossible to obtain, and ordinary 
varnish when used on boats soon takes 
on a bloom, then flakes off. 

For a good job, don’t paint right over 
the varnish. Taking it off with paint 
and-varnish remover isn’t a difficult job, 
especially after the finish has 
season’s wear; or if it is in really poo! 
condition a thorough sanding will 
move enough of it to give the paint 
chance to adhere. 

There is no reason why a painted b« 
cannot look as attractive as a varnished 
one; indeed the trend lately has been 
towards such a finish. But don’t attempt 
bizarre color schemes: either be 
fied with the plain colors that look well 
on boats or write some manufacturer 
of marine paints for his literature. Most 
firms issue, free for the asking, booklets 
that suggest interesting and different 
color combinations for boats.—J. A. / 
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Making 


Your Pup a Retriever 


(Continued from page 33) 


probably begins to think, “Well, I’m 
out here. He can’t reach me, so I'll muss 
around with this thing awhile. I'll take 


it back when I get ready.” 

If he doesn’t pick up the buck imme- 
diately, jerk him back, pinch his ear, 
and order him once more to retrieve the 
object. This time, providing he moves 
with reasonable speed, stroke his back, 
pet his head, and tell him what a fine 
performance he has given. But make 
him hold the buck a few seconds, until 
you take it from him. Whether he sits 
or stands during this time is unimpor- 
tant. Personally, I permit a dog to stand, 
because in the field he will be eager and 
you will take the bird quickly so as to 
press on with the hunt. 


FTER the dog learns to go out fifteen 
or twenty feet and get the spiked 
buck, it is time to start him on the 
feathered buck. At first, he will not be 
accustomed to its taste, so you must 
teach him by the routine already ex- 
plained to hold this object until ordered 
to give it up. If the dog clamps down 
hard on the feathers, fold his lower lip 
over a back tooth and press, repeating, 

Careful.” 

After he learns to hold the feathered 
buck, repeat the latter steps of the proc- 
ess undertaken with the spiked buck. 
Toss it out a few feet and have him re- 
trieve. This is simply to accustom him 
to the feathers. It is best not to use a 
bird, as he may bite down to taste the 
meat underneath. Biting would develop 
a hard mouth, which of course cannot be 
permitted. 

Time for using real birds arrives when 
the dog has learned to handle the feath- 
ered buck on command. Any game bird 
may be used. Repeat the earlier routine. 
Have him sit and fetch the bird, reach- 
ing forward, up and down, and sidewise. 
When he becomes thoroughly accus- 
tomed to having the bird in his mouth, 
the time has come for him to retrieve 
from a distance. But always keep the 
rope on him to help enforce obedience, 


achieved by judicious pressure on the 
ear. 
As with the feathered buck, toss the 


dead bird out fifteen feet or so to a spot 
where it remains visible. Order the dog 
to fetch. He may trot out and smell the 
bird but refuse to pick it up. In this 
case, lead him in, pinch his ear, and 
order him to fetch. Should he refuse 
again, lead him in once more, and now 
walk out with him, pull his head down 
to the bird, and press the ear until he 
takes the bird. Do not praise or pet 
him so long as force is required to ob- 
tain obedience, for he must learn he is 
to be punished when he comes in with- 
out the bird. 

Unless you are dealing with an un- 
usually stubborn animal, after only one 
or two experiences he will retrieve the 
bird gently and trot back to your side, 
there to stand or sit until you remove 
the feathered creature and reward him 
with a word and a pat. 

One point is important: Always throw 
the bird upwind, so the scent will be 
wafted back to his nostrils even when 
you are tossing it out fifty or sixty feet. 
When the dog no longer hesitates, begin 
— it into various spots, especially 
behind bushes where he cannot see the 
feathers. Then you add to the command, 
saying, “Dead bird—fetch,” and, “fetch 
to me, boy.” Having seen the bird go 
down, the dog will work the immediate 
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area until he finds it. If he fails, lead 
him near the bird but permit him to find 
it himself. As soon as he demonstrates 
his willingness to go and come freely, 
the rope may be removed. The dog is 
now approaching readiness for his post- 
graduate work, when a gun begins to 
bang away his shoulders 

For this further advance, you will 
need a helper. Have the assistant stand 
about twenty feet distant, with the dog 
sitting at your feet. The assistant tosses 
a bird into the air, and you Knock it 
over. For his first experience, tie the 
dog to a thirty-foot rope, with the other 
end fastened around your waist. If he 
has learned his earlier lessons well and 
is not gun-shy, the dog will sit quietly 
when you shoot, awaiting the command 
to fetch. Should he break, let him run 
until he hits the end of the rope. At 


over 


the instant he falls, call, ““‘Whoa.” Bring 
him back, and kill another bird over 
him. This time he likely will stay stanch 


until ordered to fetch. 

Hunters in both the field and on water 
appreciate a stanch dog. On only a few 
occasions have I seen a dog leap from a 
blind or a boat when ducks plummeted 
waterward in the near distance. More 
frequently, pointers and setters do not 


remain stanch on point and steady to 
shot and wing. Of these evils, I need 
not speak further. They are reason 


enough to spend hours teaching a dog 
to remain steady when he hears the 
bang of a shotgun or the sudden whir 
of wings. 

Part of the pleasure of hunting comes 
from watching your own dog intently 
working a covey of birds, and following 
your every command. I wouldn’t give 
a thin dime for one that failed to per- 
form with at least fair obedience. By 
following the outline I have set forth, 
you can be sure of bringing your dog 
somewhere near the skill of which he is 
capable. 


Big Game in United States 


HERE is in the United States an es- 


timated total of nearly six million 
big-game animals, with white-tail deer 
in the lead to the number of 3,526,000. 


Mule deer rank second with 1,523,000, 
and black-tail deer third with 323,600. 
Trailing, in the order given, are elk, 
207,700; pronghorn antelopes, 176,600; 
and black bears totaling 106,900. 

Scarcest of all our big game is the 
woodland caribou—only 15, all in one 
state, Minnesota. Next to it comes the 
grizzly bear, now reduced to 1,250, and 
found in only six states. 

Pennsylvania stands at the top of the 
big-game states with 777,300 animals of 
five different species, with the white- 
tail deer by far the most numerous 


there. Following are Michigan, 743,500; 
California, 535,800: Wisconsin, 507,700; 
Minnesota, 406,000; Colorado, 313,300; 
Oregon, 306,700; Texas, 295,000; New 
York, 251,200; Utah, 210,500; and Idaho, 
205,700. 

These figures are based on what the 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service estimates 


to have been the game population in 
1940. It is significant that two eastern 
states—Pennsylvania and New York 


rank first and ninth in quantity of big 
game, and that second, fourth, and fifth 
places go to Midwestern states, despite 
the fact that these arez 
ly settled, in general, 
Southwest. 
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Here is a book of books 
guaranteed to make old 
young 
men melt and to soften 


men young and 
the hearts of the most 
maid- 
It is a pulse-quick- 


sophisticated of 
ens. 
sparkling cornu- 
copia of naughty fun and 
; frolic. THE BEDROOM 
; COMPANION will 
\ give you days and nights 
} of unique entertainment. 
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Only wn 8 


Belongs on every 
man’s personal 
bookshelf. 


Walter Winchell 
Says: 
““Gayer Than De Maupassant!” 
The Wittiest, Raciest, chuckle-provoking 
collection of tasty tales, merry jingles, 
drawings and Art put together in one volume. 
ACT QUICKLY, Gentlemen: Rip off the 
coupon, mail it now and tickle your risibili- 


ties with the rare, riproaring gems and hi- 
larious esquirish art. 








ARDEN BOOK CO., Dept. 412 
= _ Place, New York, M. Y. 


| rush me THE BEDROOM COMPANION. | 
I m = maharaja; I'm bore@. Here's the mazuma 

| for this bonanza. It’s guaranteed to delight. | 

| ( )I enclose $1.98 ( ) Send C.0.D. In | 
Send it postage pay $1.98 plus post- 

| free age on delivery. | 

| | See eae mane awen ten sPocmae ee ot Mine ae NLC E | 

| Addre : | 
| Ci ELA 
| Note: No C.O.D, service possible to Foreign Coun- 

tries. Please enclose $2.50 with order, | 
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Problems of the Owner 


HE questions contained in my let- 

ters from OvutTpoor Lire readers fall 

naturally into three classes: easy to 

answer, hard to answer, and prac- 
tically impossible to answer. All three 
varieties are equally welcome—the more 
the merrier. This despite the fact that 
certain queries recur with unvarying 
regularity month in and month out. For 
this constant repetition is, of course, an 
excellent tip-off to the problems that 
most frequently face a fairly representa- 
tive cross section of readers. 

But now that we're up to our collar 
buttons in a man-size war, and paper of 
all kinds is at a premium, it has oc- 
curred to the mental mastodon who edits 
this department that he can do his bit 
toward conserving Uncle Sam’s supply 
by occasionally streamlining several of 
these “repeaters” and their answers in 
a single write-up. This should not only 
prevent waste of valuable print paper 
and stationery, but also reduce unneces- 
sary wear and tear on lead pencils, steel 
pens, and typewriters. So let’s go. 

As a starter we'll take the cure of an 
abnormally timid grown dog or pup, a 
question that, like the cat in the old 
song, keeps coming back. In this writer’s 
opinion, shyness is not necessarily in- 
herited, but a tendency toward it is un- 
doubtedly inborn in certain strains of 
every breed. For this reason, I can’t 
make it too emphatic that the best safe- 
guard against owning a pup with this 
tendency is not to buy one; and that’s 
not so silly as it sounds. I merely mean 
make sure that neither your prospective 
purchase nor his ancestry for several 
generations shows the slightest sign of 
this taint. As a rule, a little FBI work 
on your part will uncover the facts. If 
they give rise to suspicion, don’t be a 
sucker for a smooth salesman or that 
supersalesman of them all, the pup him- 
self. Admitting that Grade A sex ap- 
peal is well-nigh irresistible, pup appeal 
of any grade is a close second; and to 
make it more dangerous, every pup 
even the no-account nondescript—has it. 
So resist that come-hither look and do a 
little looking on your own account. 

But we'll say that you've been careless 
or innocent enough to buy a timid dog 
or pup that is so satisfactory in other 
ways you can’t make up your mind to 
part with him. In that case, the cure 
depends, not on your unwise purchase, 
but on yourself. If you have plenty of 
patience and a reasonable amount of 
time at your disposal, you have more 
than a 50-50 chance for success. Suppose 
we take the cover off a typical case of 
timidity, which usually includes man- 
shyness, and watch how it works, 

As a rule, the patient (for we're deal- 
ing with an actual nervous ailment) is 
afraid of every unusual sigh or sound. 
The clatter of dishes in the kitchen 
sink, a broom falling to the floor, the 
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slap of a loose shutter—these everyday 
sounds terrify him. In the same way a 
falling leaf, a stranger passing on the 
near-by street, or even a fluttering but- 
terfly may send him scurrying to shelter. 
He’s even afraid of his master and 
mistress until he’s convinced they mean 
him no harm but are his friends. This 
last fact supplies the key to a cure; 
which, in principle, is as simple as Simon 
himself, but is often a long and decidedly 
tedious business. 

If you’re game to tackle the job, your 
first objective is to win the confidence of 
your pup. This you do, not by petting 
and babying him, but merely by treating 
him with ordinary kindness and con- 
sideration. Every pup, even your ab- 
normal one, is born with a love for 
mankind. Give your youngster time, 
keep him in your company as much as 
possible, and he’ll learn to like you. But 
remember—no forcing on your part; let 
him make the advances. 

Once little Spot’s confidence in you is 
thoroughly established, the battle is half 
won. For from then on, he will watch 
your reactions to the sights and sounds 
that terrify him and take his cue from 
you. So when the little woman is ready 
to wash the supper dishes, close the 
doors to make sure Spot can’t make a 
get-away, take a comfortable chair and 
the evening paper, and tell the missus to 
go ahead and not bother with the soft 
pedal. A few sessions of this kind and 
Spot will crawl out from under the 
stove and, noise no noise, curl up by 
your chair for a nap. I know this plan 
will work because I tried it with con- 
spicuous success on one of the worst 
cases of shyness I’ve ever seen. 

Apply the same principle to all similar 


With a little effort, even a timid dog 
can be taught to ignore crashing noises 


situations—especially in the cure of 
pup who’s afraid of humans. Hav 
friends and neighbors drop in for 
evening as often as possible and mak: 
sure that Spot cannot escape from th 
room. Talk and laugh as much as you 
please, and if the pup is frightened, p: 
no attention to him. Make frequent cal 
yourself, always taking Spot with yo 
Finally—and this is important—pat a1 
praise your pup if and when he com: 
to you of his own accord and shows litt 
or no sign of fear, and do this only « 
such times. That’s the system in tabloid 
form. It’s up to you to adapt it to your 
own personal problem with your own 
personal pup. 

We'll now turn to a question so ea 
to answer it can be done with a single 
word; yet I get it in my mail nearly 
every month. It is this: Will the mating 
of a purebred bitch with a mongrel dog 
or with a purebred dog of another breed 
influence future litters thrown by this 
bitch? In other words, do such matings 
ruin an otherwise desirable brood 
matron? The answer is an emphatic 
and scientifically proved “NO’”— and it 
should be printed in capitals. 

Our third question is in the “practical- 
ly impossible to answer” class with the 
emphasis on the word “practically.” Not 
that it’s actually unanswerable. It’s been 
answered scores of times. I believe I’m 

t 


not assuming too much when I say th 
even I could answer it. But no one, 
it yours truly or anybody else, c 
answer it within the limits of.a letter, be 
that letter as long as the moral law. Yes, 
more or less gentle reader, you’re right. 
You’ve guessed it and here it is. “Can 
you give me full directions for the train- 
ing of my pointer pup? He is fourteen 
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Now, when you 
you know as well 


etc., etc.” 


weeks old, 
come to think it over, 
is I do that adequate directions for the 


training of a setter, pointer, retriever, 
spaniel, or even a hound, require many 
thousands of well-chosen words, and that 
many thousands of well-chosen words on 
that subject are to be found only in 
books. Fortunately for you and me, 
several such books are available at 
moderate prices, so my answer to this 
question is even shorter than the big 
“NO” in the preceding paragraph. It’s 
a mere check or two on a book list care- 
fully prepared by OuTpoor Lire to protect 
me from alibis and headaches. So keep 
ight on asking that question; it’s a 
pleasure for me to answer it because I 
know the answer will be satisfactory, 
which is more than I can say for some of 
my own efforts in that line. 

I’m presenting the fourth question as 
a double-header. It seldom comes in that 
form; but as my replies to both parts are 
identical, it seems sensible to treat the 
two queries and their answer as a unit. 
This double-header reads: “Where can 
I buy a first-class Irish-setter pup and 
about how much should such a pup cost 
me?” 


My answer to this one has _ been 
pounded out on my typewriter so many 
times I can repeat it in my sleep; and 


unfortunately it’s no answer at all. But 
here it is in all its disappointing brevity. 

“T’m sorry not to be of service, but it 
is not the policy of this department to 
upply names and addresses of indi- 
vidual breeders or kennels. As to prices, 
they vary so widely and depend so much 
on local conditions that any figure I 
might quote would, in all probability, 
be of no practical value.” 

That sounds unkind, inconsiderate, 
hard-boiled, and high-hat; but I believe 
a few minutes’ deep thought on your 


part will convince you it’s the best I can 
do. The water I’m splashing around in 
is plenty hot already. But I make one 
exception to this otherwise ironclad rule. 
When the inquiry relates to a breed that 
is exceedingly rare in this country, and 
breeders of that particular pooch are 
naturally equally few and far between, 
I make an attempt to put the inquirer 
in touch with the secretary of the 
sociation that is sponsoring the breed. 
But prices—no, no, brothers and sisters 
—not for the undersigned! I’ll duck and 
let a bigger, better, and tougher man 
than I take the sock on the chin he’s 
pretty sure to get if he monkeys with 
that financial buzz saw. 


as- 


HAT’S about all this month but come 

to think of it, letters should be di- 
vided into four classes instead of only 
three. But class No. 4 contains no 
questions—just answers—and these 
answers are usually good and snappy. 
They answer the question as to where 
I get off as a so-called expert on dogs 
and their doings. And these “answers”, 
as you probably surmise, put me way, 
way down in the lower brackets of in- 
telligence and common sense. Yet, be- 
lieve it or not, such letters are as wel- 
come as a day in June. They take me 
back to the dear dead days beyond recall 
when I used to write librettos for musical 
comedies. And if you think a dog man 
can be caustic, let me introduce you to 
Mr. Dramatic Critic. He really can turn 
on the heat. In that connection and in 
closing this conglomeration of questions, 
answers and whatnot, I offer the com- 
ment of a veteran theater man, who un- 
derstood the public as few men do. His 
words, as I recall them, were: “Keep 
’em talking, kid! No matter what they 
say about you, if they only talk!”"—Wm. 
Cary Duncan, 


Questions 


Airedale Sizes 


Question: I have been trying to get a very 
large, strong Airedale for hunting. The owner 
f a kennel tells me that the dog I want is an 
Oorang Airedale. He says this is the largest 
reed of Airedale, a male weighing about 85 
lb. and a bitch 65, the height being about 24 
in. at the shoulder. Is this true? I think this 
is a lot of height and weight for an Airedale. 
—J. J. N., New York. 


Answer: The Oorang Airedale terrier, which 
is simply a strain, not a breed, is usually a 
good, big dog, as Airedales go, but 85 lb. is a 
lot of weight, even for an exceptionally large 
one. For show purposes, Airedales are bred on 
the small side soweders. which I personally 
think is rather unwise. The maxim size for 
an A-show specimen is 45 lb. for males, slight- 
ly less for females. Using this as a gauge, you 
an see that your 85-lb. dog is the next ching 

a giant, or else excessively fat. But if you 
like a big dog, and the 85-pounder is well put 
together—sound and not fat—I see no reason to 


pass him up.—W. C. D. 








Pet for Baby 


Question: We are going to buy a dog for our 
1'4-year-old baby boy. In looking for a cocker- 
Spaniel puppy, we ran across some dachshunds 
t 


hat took our fancy. Would a cocker or a 
jachshund be more gentle with our baby? 
Which ; intaliioent? j ; 

Ww h is more intelligent Can a dachshund 
be taught to hunt rabbits and squirrels? Which 


breed 


1 is hardier?—R. D. W., Iil. 


Answer: Your questions are practically im- 


possible to answer with any real accuracy, since 
in dogs, as in people, it’s the individual that 


I might say 
likely to be 


ts, not the breeding. However, 
a8 a general rule that: Cockers are 


1943 





more gentle than dachshunds; 
timid cocker he will, 


ly to snap on occasion. 


but if you get a 
like all timid dogs, be like 
Intelligence is a matter 
of the individual, not the breed; all normal 
dogs are intelligent, whatever the breed. Dachs- 
hunds, if properly handled, do make good rab- 
bit dogs, and can be used on squirrels as well 
Finally, hardiness, that again is a 
of the individual, but I would say as a rule that 
the dachshund is tougher.—W. C. D. 


as to matter 


Jittery Beagle 


Question: My 4-year-old beagle, of good 


breed, has two bad habits. For one thing, she 
gets overexcited on a cold trail and spends a 
lot of unnecessary time running around over 


nothing. If she does accidentally jump a rab- 


bit she gets all flustered, and loses a lot of 
time getting started even though I try to 
help her. The second fault, when she does get 
going she’ll run her quarry nicely for about a 
half circle, then—when she makes a loss—turn 
and run the trail back to where she started, 
giving tongue as though she were still behind 
the rabbit. This racing back and forth may 
go on for some time, Is there any way to cor- 


rect her?—G. D. U., Pa. 


Answer: Apparently one of two things is 
wrong. Either your beagle’s nose is none too 
good or she lacks experience in hunting. Of 


kn Ww 


learn the 


hunted 


If that 


she has been 
thoroughly. 


course you whether 


enough to game 


is the case I know of nothing you can do, ex- 
cept that it is very important that you train 
this bitch to come to you at a certain definite 


call or whistle. 
her down 
start her off on the 
nothing more than 
around you speak of, it 


Ww. Cc. D 


This will enable you to quiet 
when she bec excited, and 
again. If this does 
stop the aimless rushing 

will be worth while.— 
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—SAYS “OLD SARGE” 


It’s war 
most 
fit’s on the 


against worms! They attack 
and But my out 
watch all the time. 

We use the most modern weapon in 
the war against worms: Sergeant’s 
SURE SHOT Capsules (or Puppy 
Capsules for pups). That’s the way to 
kill and clean ’em out, pronto! Then 
Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules ( Vitapets) 
to help bring back normal health. 

Read about worms (and other dog 
ills) in the Sergeant’s Dog Book. Free, 
at drug and pet stores. 


dogs all ages. 


=< SS "1 

SERGEANT’S, Dept. 75-B, Richmond, Va. 
Please send me a free, 40-page, illus- | 

trated Sergeant’s Deg Book. 


Sergeants 





DOG MEDICINES 


Do You Own 
A “Scratching” Dog? 











It : e—shedding loose hair about 
the | k ed, bare and sore? Pity your 
poor da I Eve hough clean and flea-free 
her be if nt from an intense, itch- 
ing 1 centered i1 nerve endings of his tor- 
ture M are like that Don't scold. Try to 
help | A good drug counter, pet or sport shop 
get t Rex bog Powders—made 
for ¢ I ections, use some right 

\ quick improvement, Thousands are 
gla r r One owner writes: ‘‘Rex Hunt- 
€ ) I elped r d at once, He was almost 
cra i the Now he is feeling fine.’’ Costs only 
a quarter to make the test. Why not make it now? 
Important eed frequent gentle bathing. Try 

H \ Eye I Good, too, on open 

\ I ealer can't ipply send 50c to J. 
Hilgers & ( De} 471, Binghamton, N, Y. 





| PERFECTION FOODS co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





Dept. 20, 


aT Use NIX 





Keep Dogs Away While Female Is In Season 


Simy pat NIX back and tativonce a day and you can 
t t : t our deg without danger. NIX is 
! § i " ‘ Woe off before mating. $1.00 
buys er h for f P i Ask ir dealer or send $1.00 
for 


Knock-Em-Stiff Products Co., Abington, Mass., Dept. D-2 | 


| 
| 
icaee enesenclis casgeahinhsnmatindeneniammanpdameniinas 
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““Champion Good Time of Wireheart”’ 
Register No. A 428019— Breed, Smooth Fox 


A well-bred dog, of proud pedigree 
—well-fed throughout its life on 
RED ROSE DOG & PUPPY FOOD, 
vitamins and enzymes added. 


Try RED ROSE—the food for condi- 
tion and vigor—on your dog and 
watch his reaction. For sale by your 
Eshelman dealer —or mail us $1 and 
we'll send postpaid a 10-lb. bag of 
RED ROSE (making 20 Ibs. ready- 
to-serve). 

JOHN W. ESHELMAN & SONS _ 

Animal Feeds Since 1842 

Mills: Lancaster, Pa., York, Pa., 


Circleville, Ohio 
Address Dept. 13, Lancaster, Pa. 






RED (i°) ROSE 


DOG & PUPPY FOOD 











He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle om XS 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy onY_ 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Rome 
breed wanted 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs. mit Hy 
Court Decisions Against Barking Dogs 










WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.,Dept. \. Norwich, Conn. 








GOSSETTS OLD FASHIONED 


AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS 
Registered long eared cold nosed bugle 
voiced foxers, brood bitches. Puppies 
a specialty. 

REGISTERED 
BLUETICKED COONHOUNDS 

America’ s finest coon specialists 

Bre ke cooners, brood bitches and pup 





Hermosa Vista Farm, ‘De tive pictor of the 
Bx.2260,Bannock,O. Natio m’ * fine st pareeee d Ne cone lOc. 














White Tall Poo 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio | 

















VICTORY 
A MODEL 
a — 
mi t.. RADIANT WHITE LEATHER 
thy WITH SUPERB MILITARY 

STYLING 


Radiant WHITE Victory model Military Harness has 
caught the fancy of net lovers from coast-to-coast, Colorful 
V's for Victory on special light-reflecting side shields or 
choice of pet's name initial. Superb leather mountings and 
gieaming Red, White, Blue jewels. Adjustable to wear over 
sweater, Protectic on against night auto accidents. Send sO 
aoe Gerdes C.O.D, $2.50 lw postage. (Or send $2.5 
we pe ~atewe.) Gua = or money re efunded, ate 
MAT®* HING WHITE I rE ASH, “3 00. Send pet's name with 
order, The perfect kiddies’ wift to, ets pets PORTANT: 
Take dog's body circumference ck of fee mnt legs with 
string Send ohring with order "te we -—~ rfe . hand-tallored 
fit of any size dog 


CURTIS CREATIONS, Dept. D, 10 Hopper St.,Utica,N.Y. 
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Meat Rationing and Your Dog 


dog walked dejectedly into my office. 

“Doctor,” he said, “I’ve brought Dick 
to be chloroformed. Meat rationing 
starts soon and a dog can’t live without 
meat. I’d rather see him dead than 
hungry.” 

Did I carry out his wishes? I did not! 
Instead I sent him away, a very happy 
man—with his dog. 

Let’s face this meat scarcity sensibly 
and not have to regret a rash action. 
Though rationing includes beef, mutton, 
and pork, there will still be available un- 
rationed liver, kidney, heart, tripe, and 
other parts of meat, as well as eggs, 
milk, buttermilk, and fowl. Then there'll 
be a large array of other nourishing 
proteins—cheese, soy-bean meal, rolled 
oats, rolled rye, wheat embryo (wheat 
germ), wheat gray shorts, and wheat 
bran. To that add the cereals which con- 
tain proteins but are not quite so desir- 
able because of a larger proportion of 
starch, among them rolled wheat, rolled 
barley, and corn meal. 

Horse meat and bones will be avail- 
able, and they are nutrionally equal in 
every respect to beef, mutton, or pork. 
An adult dog could subsist indefinitely 
on a diet of bones from which every bit 
of meat had been cut, provided the bones 
were cut into walnut-size chunks, thus 
making available the fatty marrow and 
the red bone marrow in the interior of 
the bone. The excess calcium of an 
exclusive bone diet would be either 
vomited or voided without difficulty or 
undue inconvenience. 

The consideration of paramount im- 
portance is not, “How shall we get along 
without meat for our dogs?” It’s “How 
shall his food be prepared to insure the 
maximum benefit at least expense, and 
to assure him an adequate vitamin sup- 
ply?” Vitamin insufficiencies are likely 
to make the most trouble. 

Consider your dog’s digestive ap- 
paratus and you can select an adequate 
and palatable diet from the vast array 
of splendid foods which nature bounti- 
fully provides. In addition, you can ar- 
range a different menu for every day in 
the year without exhausting available 


‘| eons the owner of a splendid gun 


food combinations or using rationed 
meat. 
Your dog’s ancestors, for countless 


generations, went out early each morn- 
ing and caught a small bird or animal, 
or found the carcass of some larger 
beast. The wild dog did not content him- 
self with eating a selected portion of the 
lean muscle tissue, nor did he know 
what cooked meat was like. He ate—and 
relished—the entire carcass, just as he 
found it. He and his mates tore the prey 
asunder and feasted first upon the in- 
testinal content of chewed grass, seeds, 
oat grains, fruits, bugs, and berries. 
Next they ate the liver and blood, fol- 
lowed by all internal organs—kidney, 
heart, lungs, spleen, tripe, and intestines. 
Such dogs crushed and swallowed every 
vestige of bone. 

Now, a normal dog does not injure his 
mouth, throat, stomach, or intestines 
with properly crushed bones. The mis- 
take most owners make is to expect a 
dog to do justice to a bone as large as 
its head. That mass should, as I've said, 
be reduced to walnut-size pieces. Bone 
is a dog’s toothbrush, and every meal 
could include one to great advantage. 
Then your pet will have perfect health 
and healthy gums at a ripe old age, 
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whereas the pampered dog—fed on soft, 
mushy, unnatural, cooked foods—will de- 
velop pyorrhea, tooth cavities, fetid 
breath, and many serious disorders, in- 
cluding asthma, arthritis, and heart trou- 
ble from infections spreading through- 
out the body from a diseased mouth. 
Though a dog is naturally a carnivor- 
ous (meat-eating) animal, he will thrive 
on a diet of % proteins, 43 cereals, and 
14 dried or fresh fruits or vegetables 
dates, raisins, figs, prunes, apples and 
apple peelings, orange or grapefruit 
juice or pulp, overripe bananas, peaches, 


pears, etce., and ground raw carrots, 
turnips, beets, spinach, lettuce, celery, 
cabbage, tomatoes, etc. These can be 


mixed with the available protein foods 
and with judiciously selected cereals 
There are available three perfect, raw, 
natural foods that dogs relish and thrive 
on. The first is honey. Dilute it and 
moisten the mixed raw cereal. Dogs soon 
learn to love its flavor. The second per- 
fect food is raw egg. You can use that, 
too, to flavor and moisten the raw-cereal 
mixtures. The third is milk. Nothing is 
more palatable, more sustaining, or usa- 
ble in a greater variety of forms. Dogs 
relish, especially, the acidity of butter- 
milk, sour milk, and cottage cheese, as 
well as the cured cheeses. Milk can also 
be used to moisten your pet’s cereal com- 
binations.—A. A. Hermann, D. V. 8. 


Champion Squirrel Hunter 


QUIRRELS, being widely distributed, 

are every man’s game, but hunting 
them involves more than walking 
through the woods and looking up into 
the trees. If you would get a good bag, 
watch an expert, veteran hunter, and 
profit by his example. 

For instance, there’s Watt Rainey of 
Tennessee, one of that state’s most 
skilled squirrel hunters. He gets them 
where others fail, and this is how he 
does it. 

Rainey wears light trousers made of 
cloth that won’t rasp against the brush. 
His hunting shoes are lightweight, black 
tennis shoes. When he hears the bushy- 
tails feeding, he breaks into a run for 10 
or 12 steps, then jumps on the ground 
with both feet. After that he stands im- 
movable for a few minutes, following 
this by rustling his foot through the 
dried leaves in a semicircle. Then he 
again stands perfectly still for a few 
minutes. If nothing stirs, he works the 
leaves with his foot again. 

This odd decoying technique usually 
brings the squirrels that are feeding in 
near-by trees closer to him. They want 
to see what all the pother is about. 
When they come into sight, Rainey 
shoots the farthest one first, says the 
“Tennessee Conversationist.” The 
tem works. Once Rainey had five squir- 
rels investigating him from a big tree. 
By shooting them in order, taking the 
top one first, he got all five. 

Rainey picks his hunting times too 
He believes it useless to hunt before mid- 
afternoon, and generally gets his limit 
between 2:30 p.m. and dark. He say 
that squirrels move about in search of 
food, and he always knows what they 
are feeding upon. 

Not only can Rainey kill squirrels, but 
he also is amazingly deft in skinning 


sys- 


them. He set up some sort of a record 
recently by skinning 33 squirrels in 30 
minutes. 
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Irresponsible Breeders Make Wild Dogs 


(Continued from page 49) 


ands serving as companions and pro- 
tectors in American homes. And I have 
not the slightest doubt that when the 
force of dogs being recruited to aid U.S. 
Army sentries is complete and trained, 
the German shepherd will be well up 


in the list of breeds, both in numbers 
and quality of performance. 
And at the same time there was, 


through the years when other breeders 
ran wild, a small minority of breeders 
who had a sincere interest in the shep- 
herd, and whose steadfast endeavors 
were to produce puppies of proper type 
and temperament, through the selection 
and importation of outstanding speci- 
mens and culling of their litters. 
Through their efforts, the breed gained 
an everlasting foothold among admirers 
and fanciers the country over. Today, 
well-bred pups from reliable kennels 
and owners are beginning to be placed 


in homes where they will be appreci- 
ated and properly cared for. In return, 
they are paying dividends in loyalty, 


protection, and companionship. 
I said at the beginning of this article 
that I hoped it would be enlightening to 


every sportsman and dog owner. I be- 
lieve it should be, because what hap- 
pened to the German shepherd could 


easily happen to any breed. One of the 
best safeguards against this, I feel, is 
for all dog breeders to breed first, last, 


This means that you should gain a bet- 
ter knowledge of your breed, its use, its 
requirements for health, contentment, 
and general well-being. Read the stand- 
ard of your breed and get a mental pic- 
ture of what the ideal looks like. Don’t 
be narrow-minded and pass over the 
faults of your own dogs, but try to select 
a stud which can compensate for the 
faults of your bitch, and vice versa. 
Raise limited numbers of puppies—in 
most cases five, and never more than 
seven. Select those that are large-boned, 
healthy, and physically perfect; then 
destroy the rest as painlessly as possible. 
It is far better to raise five good dogs 
than eight or ten ordinary ones. In other 


words, simply apply the principles of 
sound breeding. 

With the world in tumult, and the 
sources from which many of the out- 


standing specimens have been imported 
no longer available, the American 
breeder is facing a challenge at least for 
the duration and possibly long after- 
ward. That challenge is to continue to 
produce the number of top-quality dogs 
that we see in show and field today. It 
is even more than that: it is to prove 
that American dog men are true breed- 
ers, in the sense that they maintain or 
improve the high quality that has al- 
ready been developed. 
Or are we breeders 
merely for continuity? 


that produce 


The Hoalth of Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


and always for quality—not quantity. 
Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 


their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 


Spaniel’s Skin Trouble 


Question: My 1-year-old cocker spaniel had 
mange when I bought him, but this was cleared 
up. Now, however, he has some red spots on his 
legs and sides which various ointments have 
failed to cure. Can you suggest something to 
clear them up?—R. L. B., Fla. 


Answer: Apply a 5 percent solution of tannic 
acid and salicylic acid in alcohol to the af- 
fected parts once a day with cotton. Examine 
the skin carefully for ticks, lice, or fleas. Give 
the dog one 1-milligram thiamin-chloride tablet 
three times a day. His diet should consist of 
lean, rare chopped beef, mixed with stale whole- 


wheat bread and some cooked vegetables. Also 
milk.—J, R. K. 
Check for Filaria 
Question: My 2'4-year-old pointer weighed 


50 lb. a year ago, but has lost weight and never 
regained it. He is not at all lively, eats grass 
¢ iually, and shows a bloody mucus in his 
Stools Nearly every morning his eyes are 
covered with a thin film. I used a prepared ear 
wash for a disturbance in his ear and he has 
now stopped shaking his head. He eats well; 
I feed him once a day, giving him prepared dog 
food, beef cracklings mixed with corn meal 
r h, vegetables occasionally, and raw meat 
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once a week during hunting season. A 
narian after examination, that the dog 
does not harbor worms. His litter mates are all 


healthy.—Mrs. C. C. C., La. 


Says, 


Answer: A dog suffering from filaria (heart 
worms) usually loses weight, and may have a 
cough. The gums are usually quite pale. How- 
ever, it is possible for an animal not to show 
any of symptoms and still have heart 
worms. Such a dog will tire easily Have 
your veternarian examine the dog’s blood for 
the microfilaria. If he finds them he will pro- 
ceed with an injection treatment.—J. R. K 


these 


Rheumatism 


Question: Do you know of any cure for 
rheumatism in a dog’s legs?—R. S., Pa 


Answer: Try aspirin two or three times a 
day. Also a vitamin capsule (ABCDEG) every 
day. Do not permit the animal to become 
constipated. Massage the legs with witch hazel 
and keep the animal in warm, dry surroundings 


—t ze 


Snow Affects Paws 


Question: When I take my foxhound out 
hunting in the snow his paws turn a reddish 
brown, and when we get back home he bites at 
them. Then I find his legs are feverish up to 
the shoulder. I have tried all sorts of prepara- 
tions without result. Can you suggest some- 
thing?—A. C. B., Mass 


Answer: leanse the dog’s feet with a warm 
solution of bicarbonate of soda (1 tsp. to a 
glass of water), then apply white petroleum 


jelly, cover with cotton, and bandage if neces- 
sary. Treat twice a day. The condition should 
respond to this treatment.—/J. R. K. 





TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 


4 YEARS’ SUCCESS. Describe Wa- 


TERRELL’S 


Recenmemennetooe 





Surprisingly eco- 
nomical, too! You 
can feed health- 
and-vigor-building, 
meat-abundant 
Hunt Club for a 
fraction of what it 
formerly cost to feed 
canned dog food. 
_Ask for Hunt Club 
at your feed store 
or grocer’s. 

Maritime Milling Co. , Buffalo, N.Y. 
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MONEY" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 
Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
We BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 

. offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
, List and a 6 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER. 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 

924 BV Road, Peart River, N. Y- 


WAR SQUABS BOOK FREE 





Why meat worry? Squab meat easily and cheaply 
raised for war-time food. If you sell, you get POUL- 
TRY TOPS for t! poultry. Eaten or marketed only 





25 days old. Write t iy for NEW 1943 big free book, 


war food starter prices, easy 


methods for profits, new sales op- 
portunities, success accounts writ- 
ten by money-making breeders in 
every State. RICE FARM, 429 How. 
St., Meirose, Massachusetts. 








MINK ‘2 °25% 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection be- 
fore acceptance 

The quality of my mink ts indicated by the fact that 
I have received an average of approximately $15.00 per 
pelt for all the mink pelts I have produced during the 


past i years 


BOOK ‘“‘DOMESTIC MINK"’ $1.00 
PEARL PLATINUM FOX priced on request. 
ARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 


Bemus Point 






Wild Celery, Sago, etc. Best Duck,— 
Fish—Game Foods. Terrell’s Seeds 
Grow. 


ters. Advice—Foider FREE. Write 


Wildlife Consultants 
550A BLK., OSHKOSH, WIS. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 
Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 
Natura! Foods will bring and 
h 
iy 
i), Wm. 0. C 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 3718, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


large numbers at your 
(Formerly The Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 1924 to 1942.) 








favorite hunting or fishing 
ground, Wild Rice, Wild Celery and 
many others adapted to all cli- 
mates and waters, described in 
free 50 page illustrated book. 
Write, describe area, receive expert 
planting advice and book. 
oon, Naturalist 
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Tae Arreoates Alp 


OORANG Aired: ale puppies, | $25.00 up. Shipped on 
approval, Ohio. 


Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, 


Tame seacies sm] 


BEAGLE Pups; Bred to Hunt. Hopewell Beag! 











R-2, Tiffin, Ohio 7 ; pan md 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages List 
free. Shipman. Warsaw, Ind ; 
PEAGLES Rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. 
Trial. Guy Werner, Seven-Valleys, Penr 
BEAGLES, Rabbit Hounds. Trial. Choice Pup- 
pies. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Pa “ 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Thoroughly _broken. 
Trial. Puppies. Charlies Rexroth, York, Pa 
BEAGLE Puppies, AKC Si ire, Futurity Winner 
$12.50-$15.00. Leo Hofman, Lapeer, Mich 


|] CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS + 


BLACK Labrador Pups, farm-raised; various 
ages; eligible registration both books; Cham- 
pionship blood lines. Field Trial and Bench Show 
Champions at stud. J. R. McManus, Des Moines 
Iowa. 

BLACK Labradors, three months, fast retriev- 
ing bloodlines, reasonable Peverill’s Black 
King at stud Peverill’s Pom-Dane Kennels, 
R. R. 5, Waterloo, Iowa. 

BLACK Labradors only. Large selection of pup- 
pies. Write for list. Priced right. Rodall Ken- 
nels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr. 

GOLDEN Retriever pups. Finest field and bench 
breeding. Reasonable. Shelter Cove Kennels, 





3attle Lake, beta , 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, youngsters, broke 
dogs. Bertach Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 
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I am the Champion Coon Hunter 








COON Hunters! 


of Kentucky. fave trained Coonhounds for 22 
years. I know what one is. Offer you I believe 
the best in male or female Redbones; Blueticks; 
blacktans. Open and silent trailers. 3 to 5 years 
old. Absolutely broke on any hunting ground. 
Sold on trial Write for prices J. N. Ryan, 
Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky 

REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound pups Par- 
ents A-1 Cooners. Illustrated Folder 10c. W. B. 


Mo 
Black-tans, 


Frisbee, Route 1, Cl 


REGISTERED 


rence, 


long eared Blueticked 


coonhounds, Beagles. Distinctive, classy, able. 
Catalog 10c. Earl Gossett, Banno Ohio 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Cal 
FOX-HOUNDS—-Trained, Trial, Guaranteed. John 
Herbert, Bentley Springs, Md. 
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REGISTERED Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, 
Springers, Cockers, Beagles, Terriers. Reason- 
able. Stamps appreciated. Mrs. Levi Birkey, St. 
Johns, Mich. ; 
FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit Hounds sipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennel Berry, Ky 

ST. BERNARD pups; Champion sired beauties, 
$20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. I 
ae we 

CHOICE Coach, and White Collie pups Regal 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio 

REGISTERED Dachshunds, Scotties American 
Water Spaniels. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, 
Wisconsin 

ENGLISH Bull Puppies, catalogue 10c. Persian 
kittens Challenger Kennels Jackson Center, 
Ohio. 

POINTERS, Setters. Cooners, C ombit ition Hunt- 
ers, Pups. Griswold Kennels, Cullom, Illinois 
REGISTERED Coach Pups. $25 and up. Kane 
Kennels, Leland, Il. 

PUPPIES—Rexistered_ Norwegian — Elkhounds 
em Bulldogs Scottish Terriers Envilla 


tanch, _Havre, Montana. 


SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 














SAC RIF ICE Due to War: Pair Very high class 
Bird Dogs, fully trained and for man wanting 
best, on trial never offered before any price. 
$75 each. Enid Realty, Enid, Miss 

GERMAN Shorthaired Pointer 6 mo old Pups. 
Champion Bred. Dual Show & Hunting strain. 
J. Stankus, Euclid & E. 197 St., Cleveland, Ohio 
GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers Choice pups 
guaranteed pure-bred. Brains with hunting abil- 
ity. Bredrite Kennels, Missoula, Mont 
POINTERS, English and Irish Setters. Trained 
Dogs and Puppies. Papers, trial. Spring Valley 
Kennels, Cullom l 

GORDON Setter Pups. Wheiped August. Beau- 
ties Should make fine hunters. I Gorden 
Kennels, Somers, Conn 

GERMAN Shorthaired Pointer Pups, Top Blood- 
lines. Reasonable. Louis DeVet, Iron Mountain, 
Michigan 

BROKE Pointers. Setters. Beautiful pups cheap. 


Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash. 


tment are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
c a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 
Minimum advertisement accepted, 





ten words. 








‘training. Grouse, 


WANTED: Bird Dogs for 
Pheasant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa Setar dls 
ENGLISH Setter sere. partly tr: = male. 


Charles Costa, 551 Laurel, Scranton, 
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TIN-CAN Silencer makes .22 sound like 
gun. Complete ‘‘Teluhow’’ plans, $1.00. Spencer 
Laboratories, Akron, Ohio 

WANTED: Used Lightweight Savage Automatic 
_745. W. H. Brooks, Sardis, Miss 

WEAVER 29S, $14.60; Weaver 330, $22. 

_ Paid. Hershey’ s, Orrville, Ohio. 





SPRINGER Spaniels of Quality for field or show. 
We have the largest and finest bunch of pups in 
the west. State your wants fully. Kesterson’s 
Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington 

COCKERS and Springer pups. Bred Bitches. 
Kennels, Duncansville, 


Ship 


on approval. Sprucedale 

Penna. 

SPRINGER Pups, hunting strain Specially 
priced females. Three Peaks Kennels, Greeley 
Colorado 

LITTER Registered, Cocker or Springer Puppies. 
From hunters. Pryor & Dosdall, Red Wing, 
Minn. 

REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 


Champion Studs. Brogden, Rush Lak¢« Wisc. 
REGISTERED Springer Spaniel pups for sale. 
W. R. Walne, Box 290, Olney, Illinois. 
QUALITY Cocker Puppies for every purpose. 
Walter Balliet, Tyrone, Pennsylvania 
REGISTERED Cocker Spaniel Puppies, Supply 
— until further notice. Mabel Sill, Corry, 
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FREE! New and Used Gun and Spor Sports Equip- 
ment Catalog. Over two thousand Used and New 
Guns—all models—all gauges—all calibers. Trade 
Guns at Klein’s—for other Guns, or for Bar- 
gains in other Equipment. Or sell your modern 
used Guns to Klein’s for cash. Highest cash 
prices paid. If you wish Klein’s complete Fishing 
Tackle and Golf Club Catalog, kindly mention 
the type of equipment you are interested in. 
Write to 507-A, South Halsted, Chicago. Send 3c 
Stamp for Catalog. 


*‘PRACTICAL Pistol Instruction’’—Basic train- 
ing manual for plant guards, auxiliary police 
home protection. Gives complete instructions for 
teaching individuals or groups in proper, safe use 
of all handguns. 28 pages, illustrated. 25c, coin 
or stamps. Full information about membership 
benefits, free. National Rifle Association, 1603-E, 
Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C 
EXTRA—EXTRA—New 1942 list of modern and 
antique Firearms, send coin 20c. 30-06 empty 
cartridge cases, in fine condition, 75c per hun- 
dred. Whelan Oiled Rifle Slings 1” Brand new 
$1.50. U. S. Engineers Locator Levels, brand 
new cost originally $5.50—Sale $1.25. Public 
Sport Shops, Dept. L-51, 13 S. 16th St., Phila., 
Pa. 

TARGET Pistols: Brand New 22 cal. 9 shot; 6” 
blued H&R 922-——$15.00; Heavy Frame No 
994, top-break ‘22 Special’’—$23.00 Limited 
quantity—-order now. Colts 1917 Army Revolver 
15 cal. 5”; excellent—$32.95. Bargain List-—re- 
volvers, automatics; stamp please. Lee Sales, 
L-35 West 32nd, New York. 

LAST CALL—New live leather Government 11,” 
sling straps, $1.00. New Colt .45 Automatic 
Magazines, $1.65: barrels, $3.95 ‘postpaid Also 
some other parts for Auto. 45 and 1917 Colts and 
S&W revolvers Advise your wants Hudson, 
L-52 Warren ‘Street, New York. 

WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Luger 
and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 


Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 





for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

AMMUNITION. Send for list of hard to get rifle 
and pistol ammunition and firearms. Highest 
prices paid for modern firearms. Send express 
collect for appraisal. American Sporting Goods 
Co. (Established 1910) Dept. 2A, St. Louis, Mo 
HIGHEST cash prices paid for Target Pistols, 
Revolvers, Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. 
Ship for estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept. 
L-51, 13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa 

GREENER ‘Twelve Gauge fine shape Walrus 
Case, One Hundred Forty Dollars or Trade for 
Magnum Ten Gauge. Jim Concannon, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

AMMUNITION, all types wanted. State condi- 
tion, age and caliber. Highest prices paid. Make 
offer Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York > - 

THOUSAND Bargains, Fireart ns Binoculars, 
War Relics. New Catalog 25c 1ith Gunshop, 
Runnemede, New Jersey 

USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers. Bought, Sold 
and Exchanged. Over 200 To Choose From. List 
Stamp. Howe Fur Company, Coopers Mills, Maine. 


Checking, 
Tampa, 


REBLUING, 
Engraving. 
Fla. 


Replating 


Silver-Nic kel 
Gunrebluco, < Cc > 


Plant 


WANTED for Cash, Ammunition, any quantity, 
ill calibres Write Public Sport Shops, L-51, 
13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa 

NEWTON 256 Rifle, excellent condition, reason- 
able. Matt. Storey, Oakland, Maryland 

COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 page catalog, 25c. 
Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. I., N. Y 


TRADE your old sights for new. Original Sight- 


_Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. 
SEND §$.10 for list 100 used guns. 
Willmar, Minn. 
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| |BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS] 


TELESCOPE. 


cally ground 33 mm. lense. L 
inches. With handsome case, onl; 
Address Utica Mail Order Co 

Utic i N 4 

USED Field Glasses bought, sol 
Loring, Owego, N. Y. 


“Powe rful “Army type 


en 


Has S¢ 
gth close 
$2.00 px 
923 E 
‘ } 


lent 
tr 
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La anriaue rincanms <p 


























276 Antique Firearms, Swords 

Catalogue 10c (Photographs of Most He 

Wen i ll 

ANTIQUE Firearms, Swords Illustrate 

log 25¢ Robert Abels, 860-L Le» tc A 

N. ¥ 

1943 List Now Ready, 20c. ‘‘Young L 
Ave Belleville, N. J. 

¥ BIRDS et >. |] 

CHICK Raisers profit. by reading America’s 

ing poultry magazine. Newest ideas on brox g 

feeding disease control marketing One 

25c; five years $1. Poultry Trib D 2 

Mount Morris, Il. 

RAISE Turkeys For Profit. Newest bt , 
feeding aressing, growing, marketing me 

Nation’s only all-turkey magazine. One ye $ 

Turkey World, Desk 71, Mount Morri I 

FORTY Varieties ornamental Pheasar Cr 
Pigeons, rare Doves and Peafowls. R. S. H 

land, 902 Victoria Ave., Los Angeles, C f 

SW ANS Peafowl, Pheasants, Bar Ww 
fow ‘hirty Varieties Pigeons. John H 

tendorf owa 

RAISE Pheasants. Profit. Pleasurs Ss 1 
*amphiet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry; B g 

ton. Iil 

BOB oe seams State b st 

anteed hardy, exceptionally € 

Game F m Hadd m, Co 

BEST Northern Bobwhites We 

Farm, Dedham, Mass 

WHITE King Pigeons 100 pair. B : 
hardt Farm, Muscatine, Iowa 


[] FUR ano CAME ANIMALS —[) 











EASTERN Mink, Oldest Breeder. Bre¢ 

for spring delivery. Terms, reproduction g 
teed Successful Mink Raising’’ revised ¢ 
$1.00. Davis Fur Farms, St. Johnsbury, Vt 
RACCOONS, Minks, Foxes, Skunks Ar 
Finest.’’ Bred females. Catalog, 10c. Sh 

Farm, Springfield, Minn 

REPORT on Chinchillas (not 1 t 
domesticated animals. Opportunit B $1.2 
aay te irms, 3606-E Brighton, Oakland, C 
HEA iy ot Ferrets $7.50 pair. Imme 

me ogg Cabin, Co'ogne, Minr 

MINK none better. Complete t 

L Superior Mink Farm. Super k W 
T IVE Wild Jacks & Cottontail R s 
Conrad Durant, Woodward, Oklah¢ 

BLUE FOXES. Choice Young Unrelated P 
proven breeders. Write Envilla R h, H 
Montar 

FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners 
professional grade, no trash_o1 nnecessary 
feathers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. ¢ 
stam} for Materials Catalog or F Cat g 
Sierra Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Rd I AT 
Calif 

FLY! ISHING Specialties. F 

ings nd leader dressings, r € 

New free catalog. Fli-Products C<¢ 
ert B Phila Pa 

MAKE Flies; Rods Profitable pleasure. I 

tion Books ‘Fly Tying’’ 10 R M 

10c. Materials Catalog free. Wilt I 

velt . 

FREE Catalog, Fly Tying and I M M 
teria ‘lies, Streamers, Bugs re W 
sale Prices. Supreme Mfg. C I \ 
_ 
HOOKS I still can supply M ~ 
ae oks’’ in a good variety of styles. A 
plete range of materials. Paul H. Y« 
Cc 2 Grand River Ave Detroit, Mich 

FLY Tying Materials: Complete f 
materials, moderately priced Free ( L H 
Ni 30 South Main St oylestowr Pe 
**RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ Ne I 

ing Home Business Bureau Zool ( 
search, 106C_ Broadway, Peoria, I 

FL YTYERS—Illustrated chart teaches how 

wo dimes. Satisfaction. Fishcrafters, Box 

804 Worcester, | Mass. : 
STREAMER Hooks; Limerick or Sproat 

4 to 14. Percy Tackle Co., Portland, M 
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COMPLETE line quality flytying materials. Rea- 
sonable prices. Free catalog. E. Hille, 842 High, 
Williamsport, Penna. 
WHOLESALE prices: 
Catalog—Package Hackles—101 
tions 10c cash. Colby’s, Amesbury, Mass. 
FLYTYING Materials, Imported and Domestic, 
Priced right. Free Catalogue. Martin Tackle, 
Livingston, N. J. 


FLY Makers! Send for ‘‘Quality’’ material oe 
Dept. 05., 184 





Fly-Tying Materials, 1943 
Fly Descrip- 














logue. Culver Lures Company, 

South Fourteenth Street, St. Louis, Svissouri. 
STREAMER Flies. Catalog and 2 streamers, 
25c. Sargent Smith, Seneca, Pa. 

FLY Tying materials. Catalog free. Tully’s, 
6104 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 











FLY Tyers! Better Materials at Lowest Prices. 
_Free catalogue. Perry Lures, West Haven, Conn. 
BUCKTAILS, Junglecock. Hofmann’s Fly- -Tying 
Material, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


~~ 
_ PROPERTIES zoe SALE Rae | i 














OR REN 
SANEDTAN Tax Sale Lands for a dollar an acre 

















and up. Hunting, Fishing camps. See advertise- 
ment page 5. Tax Sale Service, 72 Queen Street, 
West, Toronto, Canada. aso 
OZARKS—5 acres White River frontage; unim- 
proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Blidg., Kansas 
City, Kans. as _ 

FOR Sale: Fifteen Hundred Acres Hunting 
Ground, Twenty miles North of Williamsport, 


Pa. on route 15. Francis Roupp, Liberty, Pa. 


PLZ sentry cauirment: OY 


BOW-Arrow-Hunting is great sport. Try it while 
guns and shells are scarce. Illustrated Catalogue 
Free. 90 Page Instruction Book only 50c. Arch- 
ery, 617 South State, Chicago. 


FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, 





arrows, supplies. 





_H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ARCHERY E Equipment: “Catalogue Free. Mid-West 
Archery, 2209-B East 75th, Chicago. 





—- 
mea’ 


T== BOOK S_ 























BU: SINESS-Trade-Diversion Magazines. All cur- 
rent copies. Choose from 437 leading publica- 
tions, representing 122 trades, professions, hob- 
bies, etc. List with prices free. Commercial En- 
graving Publishing Co., 34G North Ritter, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

INDING: We bind magazines, old books, 
hymnals. Heckman Bindery, Dept. X, 
anchester, Indiana. 

SPECIAL Big Book Catalogue Free—Lowest 
Prices in Book History! Write: Old Prof’s Book 
Shop, | L- 16, , Arcadia ¢ Ct., Pontiac, | Mich. 


READERS X CHANGE | 


Swap what you have for what you want, easily 
x. inexpe ‘nsively by advertising under this 
headin 








[ _taxivenmy ae | 


SRMY Supply Catalog, 48 pages. Every- 
7x ig needed by Taxidermists. Many new inter- 
esting items, Send 10c. Returned with first order. 























Nowotny’s, 1329 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. 
“MODE RN Taxidermist Magazine’, Greenfield 
Cente N.Y. Devoted entirely to taxidermy 
methods photos. Sample Copy Free. 

WAD NTED: African, American horns, heads, fire- 
_arms, mounted birds, etc. Museum, Wenona, IIl. 
TAXIDERMY Supplies—Paper Forms, Glass 
_Eyes. Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Z. 
CHOKERS Made, Fox, Coyote, $6.00 complete. 
_Larson’s Taxidermy Iola, Wisc. 

GLASS Eyes for T: ixidermists, Furriers, All 
_Pu irposes. Kannofsky, Tottenville, N. Y 

You R Dee into gloves. C. K. Wood, 


‘rskins made 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


WORLD'S ‘Longest “Steer Horns for sale. Free 
_Photo. Lee 3ertillion, Mineola, Texas. 
LESSONS, 25c. Eyes. ‘‘Taxidermist News’’ mag- 
azine, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








—— 







































ad with remittance 


Fourth Avenue, 


BS ST 


RAZOIL—Saves and keeps razor blades sharp. 
5 to 10 more shaves from one blade. Money 
back guarantee. Sample 10c. Razoil Products, 
O.D.L., Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


YOU can entertain with Trick Chalk Stunts. 



























Catalog 10c. Balda, Chalk Artist, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

TRU-TONE Turkey Calis $ $1.50 each. Special 
prices on larger orders. S. H. Fox, 1203 
Chloride Street, , Silver City, New Mex 

LOWEST prices blades, silvertex, texida, apris, 
X-cellos; many others. Free details. Star Prod- 
ucts, Dept. U, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 


from any lake, pond or riv ae Write for particu- 
lars. Aschert B Bros., ., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 


S- TRAPPING z t 


FOXES—Nine in one day. Trap the slyest fox 
and all furbearers. Particulars free. Guaranteed. 
Write Ed. Estabrook, Pittsfield, Vt. 


COMPLETE Trapping, 1g, Hunting, Camping, Equip- 
ment. Catalog, Stamp. Howe Fur Company, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 


f AMERAS Ss] 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, La- 
Crosse, Wis. 


| L.Novetties, Games. Macic || 


- 
SS a, 






























STEREOSCOPIC (three dimensional) Art Photos. 
Stamp brings sealed particulars. Oddity House, 
PT Recent Md 


Fla. 
HOME MOVIES 


mm Your Own Movies. 
film relopers. . Genera Co., 














Save 50%. Bulk 
Davenport, Iowa. 


AMP COLLECTING 3 4 















Cash must accompany order 
furnish two references with their first advert 
to Classified Dept., 
New York City. 









cre requested to 
sement. Send your 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 
issue closes JAN. 20. 


|] BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | | 


BIG "Clothing Bargains for Big Profits. Used 
dresses 10c, men’s suits $1. Shoes 12%c, men’s 
overcoats 50c. Over 100 sensational values. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Free Wholesale Catalog. 
Supe rior, 1250- EZ _Jefferson, Chicago. 


$5000 From Half Acre! Growing Ginseng. Seed, 
contract supplied. Particulars 10c. Associated 
Growers, Dept. O, St. Norbert, Manitoba. 


i PATENTS ano INVENTIONS i 


INVENTORS: Learn now—without obligation— 
how to protect and sell your invention. Secure 
Free ‘‘Record of Invention’’ for establishing date 
of invention, and Free ‘‘Patent Guide,’’ contain- 
ing complete information about patent procedure 
and selling inventions. Write Clarence A. O’Brien 
& Harvey Jacot Registered Patent Attorneys, 


New advertisers 


MARCH 
































348-B Adams ling, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS: Write immediately for two free 
books ‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘Selling an 
Invention.’’ Explain many interesting points to 
inventors **Evider of Invention’’ form en- 
closed. Reasonab! forty-five years’ experi- 
ence. Avoid risk of delay. Address: Victor J. 
Evans & Co., Re tered Patent Attorneys, 723-B 
Me rlin Building ashington i ¢ 

“PA ATE INT Part irs’’ lanks and Preliminary 
Advice Free ‘Sterling Buck, O-Hotel Plaza, 
Washin gton, oo © 

PATE NTS. ‘Low cost. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dey pt. 365, Washington, D. C. 








COMME MORATIVE Half Dollars, Columbian, 
Lincoln Stone-Mountain, Long-Island, Cleve- 
land, $1.00 each. Lllustrated retail Catalogue 10c. 


Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah, 


( REO 











— — Sas TOBACCO—absolutely guaranteed finest quality, 
FREE! Complete ‘‘United States’’ stamp catalog. long red leaf chewing or mellow golden smok- 
1,000 illustrations! Send 3c for postage. Harris ing, 10 pounds $2.00. Morris Farms, Mayfield, 
& Co., 43 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. Kentucky. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT ORDER 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
853 4th Ave., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: —The enclosed $........ itdaniiibiiiiinliiees is for Classified 


Adv. 


and address, 





to appear in the March issue. 


....words, 


There are including my name 


at the rate of 30¢ per 











4,000 Bargains, Indian Relics, Antiques, Fossils, 
Cur Catalogue 10c (Photographs of Most). 
Mus Wenona, Tl. _—_—__ | J cvvvvcvccvccrcvcccccccccccccccccccccccccvcvccceteseccesccsscccccccscscccccccccccsccccsccsscssoosesoes eecvccccccccccoccocces 
25 Genuine Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 
George Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas 
INDI AN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100. ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot ebecccccconesosoeoceescesonose eebedeoseo SédodedsderdsinEKOOApadecnesEeEsRcansEEdésesseosasonabebaneel ecccccccccccocccsocece 
Springs 
Tass WILD | [yes WILD DUCK ATTRAC IONS TIONS | | 
FOODS Attract Ducks! F Attract Ducks! Fish! ish! Game! Plant This Cocesccccccersoooccoocosesooscooesooecsso cose cosecconsececconseeceoseceeccescosccoescesecoosccecoeeeeeesose cecccccccccccocs 
54 re Terrell’s seeds grow! Write Terrell’s 
249A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin | a . . 
~ j ssifie dv , s Pac s 4 >» 22rnc ynth prio to P icati ate 
ATTR .CT wild [ag og oe Classified Adv. Copy must reach us by the 22nd of month prior to Publication Date. 
Foo is. Free Catalog. Game Food Nurseries, | 
Box 371H, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. | 
FEBRUARY, 1943 91 











GAME Gimmicks: GUS MAGER 








Riess. = hE 


‘We SELDOM THINK OF GEESE. AS SUBMARINE SWIMMERS: 
"BUT CORNER A HONKER IN A COVE WHERE HE CAN'T 
ESCAPE BY FLYING, AND HE’LL DIVE AND SWIM 
UNDER WATER LiKE A DUCK / 













ITTLE THINGS WE NEVER NoTICE/THE MOOSE'S ANTLERS 
iROW OUT FROM THE SIDES OF HIS HEAD, ..VERY DIFFERENT) 
fOM THE DEER, WHICH SPROUT FI2ROM THE TOP, 


cw 











OPPO ci? 


A atl om 


"Ty NOT ONLY LOVESICK MAIDENS WHO GET 
MOONSTRUCK/ WHEN THE MOON IS FULL IN NOVEMBER, 
» CANADA SPRUCE PARTRIDGES SEEM TO GETA 
) STRANGE LONGING TO WANDER, SOMETIMES ENDING 
, UP IN CITIES OR ON OCEAN VESSELS OFF THE Const! 

















Trust THE CANNY RUFFED GROUSE TO DISCOVER SNOW 
CAN BE WARM / ORDINARILY ROOSTING IN TREES, 
WHEN BLIZZARDS COME HE NEVER HESITATES TO 
PLUNGE INTO A SNOWDBIFT FOR COVER AND 


PROTECTION FROM BITTERLY COLD WINDs / 


















Rasen’ Fo ARR RR AFTER A COTTONTAIL 

HAS OUTGROWN THE LITTLE FUR-LINED-AND- COVERED 

HOLLOW IN WHICH IT IS PLACED NEW-BOBN, IT NEVES 
HAS ANY NEST MORE ELARPORATE THAN DAY TIME 

> “FORMS” OR SQUATTING PLACES... MERE BODY 

| IMPRESSIONS WITHOUT ANY LININGS 























LANDLOCKED 





SALMON 


} 


BoTH LANDLOCKED, BUT WITH A DIFFERENCE. MAINE’ | 
SEBAGO,OR LANDLOCKED SALMON, ACTUALLY 1S 
LOCISED OFF FROM THE OCEAN IN HIS NATIVE LAKES... 
WHILE CANADA'S OUANANICHE INHARITS ROTH 
RIVERS AND LAKES OF QUEBEC, AND IN SOME 


CASES COULD GO TO SEA, BUT APPARENTLY 
DOESN’T WANT TO. 





DOE EEA LE ee? Ah iene 5 


TS PT Ee Sa 
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Here are the facts, hints and information guaranteed to 
bring you greater success and enjoyment on that long- 
awaited fishing, hunting or camping trip! Only OUT- 
DOOR LIFE’S staff of leading authorities could have pro- 
duced such a series of handy, helpful guidebooks full of 


SS 
a 


Shooting Facts a 


Full, up-to-date information on all new arms, 
ammunition and sights, covering every field 
from small-bore to big game rifles. Frank 
discussions oh the merits and uses of all pop- 
ular types of rifles and cartridges. How to 
use telescopic sights, how to master trigger 
control, and how to allow for bullet “drop” 
and wind resistance so as to improve your 
shooting. Special sections on shotguns and 
revolvers with the latest developments in each 
field. Includes a wealth of tables and illus- 
trations. 94 pages. Only 25c! 


New hints that will increase your catches 
and double your enjoyment! Expert advice 
on casting, retrieving the lure, striking, play- 
ing and netting, night casting, and beating 
a “backlash’’. Pointers on use of natural and 
artificial lures, ‘“‘thread-line’’ casting, salt 
water casting, care of tackle, and the effect 
of weather and seasons. An extra feature, 
“Guide to Better Catches’, gives you addi- 
tional advice combed from the experiences 
of 12 leading bait casters. Fully illustrated. 


92 pages. Only 25c! 


Chock-full of valuable information and 
advice on every type of fishing! Shows how 
to save time and money in the selection and 
care of equipment, how to find and use 
natural baits, how to choose and handle all 
kinds of artificial lures. Clear, concise instruc- 
tions on trolling, fly fishing, skittering, bait 
casting, ice fishing, and ocean fishing—with 
pages and pages of helpful suggestions for 
catching trout, salmon, mackerel, black bass, 
pike, panfish and many others. 84 pages. 
Fully illustrated. Only 25c! 


A wealth of practical information on every 
phase of fly-casting, from the very fundamen- 
tals of rigging a rod to the art of striking and 
Playing the big ones! Clear, graphic instruc- 
tions on overhead, back, forward, side, flip, 
wind, underhand, fdrward-roll and slack- 
line casting. Best methods of river, stream 
and » fishing for trout, bass, salmon and 
Panf how to handle spinners, wet flies, 
nymphs, bass bugs, feather minnows, 
!s and streamers. Helpful suggestions 
ting and caring for equipment and 
| chapter on making field repairs. 

Fully illustrated. Only 25c! 


the experience and advice of experts, yet priced so low 
that no sportsman need be without them! For 25¢ you 
can have any book in this famous series, or all seven for 
$1.75! Look over titles below—each a new, up-to-the- 
minute edition—and order the books you want today! 


If fly-casting for bass is your hobby, you're 
sure to want this new guidebook. Everything 
you need to know, from rigging your rod to 
cooking your catch. How to master the vari- 
ous tricks of casting and handling bass bugs, 
hackle and feather lures, wet and dry flies, 
spinners and fly-rod wigglers. Valuable 
pointers for both novice and expert on where 
and how to fish, how to judge effects of 
water and weather, how to care for equip- 
ment—and a special chapter of helpful hints 
that every fisherman should know! 85 pages. 
Fully illustrated. Only 25c! 


Packed with helpful information and advice 
that will bring you new thrills the next time 
a covey explodes from the brush. How ex- 
perts hold, lead and follow through. How to 
develop natural shooting reflexes which will 
enable you to handle your gun as instinc- 
tively as you handle your car. Special chap- 
ters on hunting waterfowl, snipe, woodcock, 
quail and grouse, and helpful money-saving 
hints on buying and caring for equipment. 
Complete with valuable tables and illustra- 
tions. 88 pages. Only 25c! 


Hundreds of helpful hints that will make 
your next trip more enjoyable. Shows how 
to select and care for equipment, how and 
where to pitch camp, how to make fire in 
the wet or without matches, how to solve 
the insect problem. New ideas for camp 
menus, how'to roast, broil or fry all types 
of fish and game, how to prepare cereals, 
breadstuffs, vegetables and beverages. Liter- 
ally packed with camp-lore for veteran and 
novice alike. 64 pages. Complete with dia- 
grams and illustrations. Only 25c! 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 23, 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


(0 Here’s $1.75! Send me postpaid the complete OUTDOOR LIFE LIBRARY 
of seven books — OR — 


0 Enclosed find $ for which please send me the book(s) 
circled below at 25c each. 


Fishing Facts Fly Casting Wing Shooting Shooting Facts 
Fly-Rod for Bass Camper's Manual Bait Casting 

NAME . 

ADDRESS Se 

CITY XN STATE 





Crash helmet, coveralls, 
Camels — they’re “ standard 
equipment” with this tank 


driver. That’s a General be- 





Ski champion, U. S. Army 
model 1943. His cigarette is 
a flavor champion of many 
years’ standing — Camel — 


“Tell it to the Marines!” 
And this Marine paratroop- 
er, with his parachute pack, 


will tell you the favorite 





Dolphins on this sailor's 
right sleeve mean undersea 
service. Pigboat” is his word 


for submarine —“Camel” for 


qeowmary 


hind him—a “General Lee.” his favorite smoke. 


the Army man’s favorite. 


nen 


pack with Marines is Camel. 





la LUE 
With men in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and 
Coast Guard, the favor- 
ite cigarette is CAMEL, » 4 ¥ 
(Based on actual sales | Be’ ‘ 


records in Post Ex- asc # 
changes and Canteens.) Y t 


FIRST IN THE SERVICE | 


On land—on sea—yes, and in 


at! 


the air, too, the favorite is 
Camel. As this high-altitude 
Army bomber pilot says 


“Camels suit me to a ‘T 


— 4 7 eee 
Wurae Ze lf Zone 
i TT. e 
Viel, where cigarellés 
[3 are flaged 


TIT aE RR cee 


RE 


The “T- ZONE” —Taste and Throat—is the proving ground f 


cigarettes. Only your taste and throat can decide which cigo 





: ; ‘ rette tastes tt eee i F 
On the right sleeve of these men, Take a jouncing Jeep, a rehedaytthierdecdrieaeg- mime 

; ; 7 be we our taste and throat indivi ex 
above, there's a small white Johnny Doughboy —an “I'd ve Saenetet ate eee ee eee 


“ . . aa at ; : erience of milli f i | 

shield. That means Coast Guard. walk a mile” grin—add ’em P oF mimons of emokers, we betlove Comets will 0 
‘. . . our “T-ZONE” ¢ ae!” i ! i 

And with men in theCoastGuard, all up and you get CAMEL— ’ ae Se te Cease Gr eee ; 


the favorite cigarette is Camel. the fighting man’s favorite. JR any, W 8 N 





